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MELISSA  was  the  daughter  of  a weak 
indulgent  mother,  who  was  left  a young 
widow  with  two  children  ; fhe  had  a handfome 
perl'on,  a tolerable  fortune  and  good  natural 
parts ; uncontrouled  in  her  education,  fhe  was 
permitted  to  indulge  herfelf  in  ftudies  of  a ro- 
mantic turn,  and  before  fhe  compleated  her  fix- 
teenth  year  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  circles  of 
prating  fentimentalifts,  who  fill  the  filly  heads  of 
young  women  with  female  friendfhip  and  pla- 
tonic love. 

The  ordinary  plealures  and  accomplifhments 
of  her  own  fex  were  below  the  notice  of  Meliffa  ; 
from  the  tumult  of  a noify  country-dance  fhe 
revolted  with  horror,  as  from  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus; a foul  of  her  feraphic  caft  could  not  de- 
fcend  to  the  vulgar  employment  of  the  needle, 
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and  the  ornaments  of  drefs  claimed  no  {hare  in 
the  attention  of  a being  fo  engaged  in  Rudies  of 
a fublimer  fort : She  loved  mufic,  but  they  were 
plaintive  Lydian  airs  with  dying  cadences,  war- 
bled by  fome  female  friend  at  the  fide  of  a rivu- 
let, or  under  the  fhade  of  an  arbour;  and  if  the 
fummer  zephyrs  murmured  to  the  melody,  it  was 
fo  much  the  better  for  Melifla ; then  file  would 
fit  rapt  in  penfive  pleafure  with  the  hand  of  her 
friend  fall:  clofed  in  her’s,  and  call  it  the  foul’s 
harmony  : To  thefe  nymph-like  retirements  that 
filthy  fatyr  man  was  never  admitted  ; he  was  not 
thought  or  fpoken  of  but  with  terror  and  aver- 
fion:  When  the  ftrain  was  finilhed,  {he  would 
break  out  into  fome  poetic  rhapfody  upon  fricnd- 
foip , contemplation , night,  or  fome  fuch  fubject, 
which  her  memory  fupplied  her  with  very  rea- 
dily on  fuch  occafions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  impertinence  of  fuitors 
occafionally  interrupted  the  more  refined  enjoy- 
ments of  Melifla’s  foul  : One  of  thefe  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  birth,  confiderable  fortune, 
and  an  unexceptionable  charadler ; but  the  florid 
health  of  the  robuft  creature  was  an  infuperable 
objection,  and  having  calually  let  fall  a hint  that 
he  was  fond  of  hunting,  {he  dilfniil  him  to  his 
vulgar  fports  with  a becoming  difdain  : Her  fe- 
cond  fuitor  was  a handfome  young  officer  the 
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cadet  of  a noble  houfe  ; this  attack  was  carried 
on  vei  y brifkly,  and  Melilfa  was  only  faved  from 
the  horrors  of  matrimony  by  luckily  difcovering 
that  her  lover  was  fo  devoid  of  tafte  and  under- 
ftanding,  as  to  profefs  a preference  for  that  rake 
Tom  Jones  before  the  moral  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon  ; fuch  a fin  againft  fentiment  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  undone  him  for  ever  with 
Melilfa,  if  no  other  objedtion  had  arifen  ; but 
this  being  followed  up  with  many  like  inftances 
of  bad  tafte  in  the  belles-lettres,  he  was  peremp- 
torily difearded  : A third  offer  came  from  a man 
of  high  rank  and  fortune,  and  was  preffed  upon 
her  by  her  mother  with  much  earneff  folicita- 
tion ; for  in  fadt  it  was  a very  advantageous  pro- 
pofal  ; the  lover  was  polite,  good-natured,  ge- 
nerous and  of  an  amiable  charadter,  but  in  the 
unguarded  warmth  of  his  heart  he  let  fall  the 
diftant  expreffion  of  a hope,  that  he  might  have 
an  heir  to  his  efrate  and  titles  ; the  fenfuality  of 
which  idea  was  fuch  a grofs  affront  to  the  deli- 
cate Meliffa,  that  he,  like  the  others,  was  fent 
off  with  a refufal. 

The  report  of  thefe  rebuffs  fet  Melifla  free 
from  any  future  folicitations,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  fhe  was  deftined  to  enjoy  a fabbath  of  virginity 
for  the  reft  of  her  days  : So  many  years  elapfed, 
that  file  now  began  to  tread  the  down-hill  path 
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oflife,  grew  flatternly  and  took  fnuff : Still  the 
gentle  paflion  of  friendfhip  did  not  abate,  her  at- 
tachment for  Parthenifla  grew  clofer  than  ever, 
and  if  by  evil  accident  thefe  tender  companions 
were  feparated  for  a day,  eight  fides  of  letter- 
paper  could  not  contain  the  effufions  of  their 
affedtion. 

I fhould  have  told  the  reader  that  MelilTa  had 
a fifter  fome  years  younger  than  herlelf,  brought 
up  from  her  childhood  by  a maiden  aunt,  who 
was  what  the  polite  world  calls  in  contempt  a 
good  fort  of  woman,  fo  that  poor  Maria  was 
educated  accordingly,  and  juftly  held  in  fove- 
reign  contepapt  for  her  vulgar  endowments  by 
Melifla ; there  were  other  trifling  reafons  which 
helped  to  put  her  out  of  favour  with  her  more 
accomplifhed  fifter ; for,  as  I have  already  hint- 
ed, fhe  was  feveral  years  younger,  and  in  fome 
opinions  rather  handfomer ; they  feldom  met 
however  and  never  correfponded,  for  Ad  aria  had 
no  ftile  and  little  (entiment;  fhe  drefled  her  own 
caps,  mended  her  own  linen,  and  took  charge  of 
her  aunt’s  houfehold  : It  was  therefore  with  fome 
degree  of  furprize,  that  Melifla  received  the  news 
of  Adaria’s  being  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
nobleman,  and  that  furprize  was  probably  en- 
hanced upon  hearing,  that  this  noble  perfon  was 
the  very  man,  who  fome  years  ago  had  vainly 
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afpired  to  folicit  the  impregnable  Meliffa  herfelf : 
If  file  turned  pale  upon  the  receipt  of  this  intel- 
ligence, eat  no  dinner  that  day  and  took  no  deep 
that  night,  candour  will  impute  it  to  the  cxcefs 
of  Meliffa’s  fenfibility  and  the  kind  intereft  flic 
took  in  the  happy  profpe£l  of  her  filler’s  mar- 
riage; but  a cenforious  world  gives  llrange 
interpretations,  and  fome  people  were  ready 
enough  to  fay  ill-natured  things  on  the  occa- 
iion  ; the  behaviour  of  that  amiable  lady  foon 
confuted  fuch  infinuaiions,  for  file  immediately 
fet  out  for  her  aunt’s,  where  Maria  was  receiv- 
ing his  lordfhip’s  vifts  every  day,  and  where 
Meliffa’s  prefence  mud  have  greatly  added  to 
the  felicity  of  both  parties. 

Her  preparations  for  this  vifit  were  fuch  as 
fhe  had  never  made  before,  for  though  in  gene- 
ral fhe  was  rather  negligent  of  her  drefs,  fhe  put 
her  art  to  the  utmoll  ftretch  on  this  occafion, 
and  left  no  effort  untried  that  might  do  credit  to 
her  filter  by  fetting  oft'  her  own  appearance  in 
his  lordfiiip’s  eyes  upon  the  meeting  : Whilft  fhe 
gave  her  perfon  full  difplay  fhe  did  not  fpare  her 
wit,  and  to  make  up  for  the  taciturnity  of  Maria 
kept  my  lord  in  full  difeourfe  all  the  time  he 
ftaid  ; fhe  likewife  from  her  love  of  information 
fet  Maria  right  in  many  particulars,  which  that 
young  lady  through  want  of  education  was  igno- 
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rant  of,  and  plainly  fhewed  the  lover,  that  there 
was  fome  underftanding  in  the  family  on  her 
part  at  leaft,  whatever  the  deficiency  might  be 
where  he  had  fixt  his  choice. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  thefe  fifterly  en- 
deavours of  Melifla,  or  to  what  other  caufe  does 
not  appear,  but  it  fhould  feem  as  if  my  lord’s 
attention  to  Maria  grew  ftronger  in  proportion 
as  Melifia  ftrove  to  attract  it  towards  herfelf ; 
and  upon  her  hinting  with  fome  degree  of  rail- 
lery at  what  had  formerly  pafted  between  them, 
his  lordlhip  looked  her  Readily  in  the  face  for 
fome  moments,  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  her 
filter,  and  filently  walked  out  of  the  room. 

As  it  is  not  to  be  fufpected,  that  Meli/fa,  with 
a foul  fuperior  to  all  vulgar  paffions,  could  be 
envious  of  fo  mean  a rival  as  Maria*  it  is  not 
eafy  to  account  for  the  fudden  change  of  her  be- 
haviour to  the  noble  fuitor  on  his  next  viht  to 
her  lifter  : Inftead  of  thofe  ftudied  attentions  fhe 
had  paid  him  at  their  firft  meeting,  fhe  now  in- 
duftrioully  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  fate  rapt 
in  her  own  happy  meditations;  till  upon  his 
prefenting  to  her  After  a magnificent  fuit  of 
jewels,  the  luftre  of  thole  fparkling  gems  fo  daz- 
zled her  fight,  that  the  tears  ftarted  in  her  eyes, 
the  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks,  and  file  hurried 
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out  of  the  room  in  evident  perturbation  of  fpi- 
rit. 

Upon  entering  her  bedchamber  fhe  difeovered 
on  her  toilette  a pacquet  from  her  beloved  Par- 
thenifTa ; nothing  was  ever  fo  feafonable  ; flic 
fnatched  it  up  with  eagernefs,  haftily  broke  it 
open,  kiffed  it,  and  began  to  read.  This  valu- 
able manufeript  was  rather  of  the  longeft  ; it  fet 
out  with  a o;reat  deal  of  ingenious  ridicule  at  the 
expence  of  the  fond  couple  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage ; then  digreffed  into  an  animated  deferip- 
tion  of  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of  female 
friendlhip,  and  concluded  as  follows  : 

“ After  all  I have  been  faying,  how  fhall  1 
tc  gain  credit  with  Meliffa,  and  what  will  fhe 
“ think  of  har  friend,  when  I tell  her,  that  I 
“ have  at  laft  met  with  one  of  the  male  fex,  who 
“ is  not  abfolutc  ly  difagreeable  ! perhaps  I might 
<c  even  add,  that  Count  Ranceval  is  fo  amiable  a 
« man,  that  were  I poffeffed  of  MeliffPs  charms 
“ — but  whither  am  £ running  ? He  is  rich, 
<c  generous,  and  of  noble  rank. — And  what  are 
c£  thefe  but  feathers,  you  will  fayr — True,  yet 
“ fuch  feathers  have  their  weight  in  the  world  s 
“ feale. — Well,  but  Meliffa  is  above  the  world. — 
“ No  matter  •,  ftill  it  is  a galling  thing  to  yield 
u precedence  to  a chit  like  Maria : What,  tho 
<l  nature  has  endowed  you  with  pre-eminence  of 
B 4 “ talents, 
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tc  talents,  tho’  your  foul  moves  in  a fuperior 
“ fphere  to  her’s,  ftill  you  know  refpect  will  fol- 
“ low  rank;  but  Countefs  Ranceval  would  fet 
“ all  to  rights,  and  keep  your  natural  fuperiority 
<c  unqueftioned — So  now  the  mifchief’s  out; 
<c  you  have  my  heart  upon  my  paper. 

<c  You  will  wonder  what  fhould  bring  a noble 
cc  ftranger  into  fo  obfcure  a corner  of  the  world 
<c  as  ours : Health,  my  dear,  is  the  Count's  pre- 
tc  tence  : He  may  give  Melifla  probably  a better 
u reafon,  but  this  is  the  oftenfible  one  ; and  cer- 
tainly  he  is  of  a Him  and  delicate  habit;  he 
<c  feems  to  be  all  foul  and  fentiment ; nothing 
“ earthy  or  corporeal  about  him : A compleat 
“ matter  of  the  Englifli  language,  and  well 
“ verfed  in  our  Englifli  authors,  particularly  the 
t£  dramatic  ones,  of  whofe  works  he  is  paflion- 
<c  ately  fond.  If  our  Dorfetfhire  downs  and  gen- 
<c  tie  exercife  reftore  his  health,  he  is  foon  to 
“ leave  us,  unlefs  Melifla’s  company  fhould  de- 
<c  tain  fiim,  for  his  father,  the  old  Count,  writes 
“ prefling  letters  for  him  to  return  to  Strafbourc, 
“ of  which  city  he  is  a native,  and  of  the  firfl: 
u family  in  it.  He  lodges  in  our  houfe  with  my 
“ uncle  with  one  valet-de-chambre  only,  having 
“ left  his  fervants  in  town,  as  our  family  could 
K not  receive  his  fuite. 

il  He  is  impatient  to  be  known  to  you,  and  I 
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“ fuppofe  you  think  I have  faid  all  the  fine  things 
“ in  the  world  to  make  him  fo;  not  I,  believe 
“ me;  on  the  contrary  I have  not  fpared  for 
“ abufe,  whenever  you  was  talked  of,  for  I have 
“ let  him  fully  into  your  character;  I have  fairly 
“ warned  him  what  he  is  to  look  for,  if  he  prc- 
“ fumes  to  make  love  to  you ; for  that  you  are 
“ the  mod  inexorable,  exceptions,  determined 
“ fpinfier  in  England.  Now  as  I know  you  love 
a a little  contradiction  at  your  heart,  you  have  a 
“ fair  opportunity  to  come  hither  without  delay 
and  dilprove  all  I have  been  frying  of  your 
“ But  if  you  had  rather  be  the  bride-maid  to 
„ Lady  L.  than  the  bride  of  Count  Ranceval, 
“ ftay  where  you  are,  and  enjoy  the  elegant  paf- 
“ time  of  throwing  the  ftocking  and  drawing 
“ plumb-cake  through  the  wedding-ring. 

“ Farewell.  Your’s  ever, 

“ Partheniss a.” 
If  the  gentle  fpirits  of  Melifla  were  fomewhat 
fluttered  by  what  had  palled  before  f lie  took  up 
this  letter  from  her  friend,  they  were  coniiderably 
more  fo,  when  fhe  laid  it  down:  After  ponder- 
ing for  a time  in  deep  meditation  on  its  contents, 
file  darted  up,  took  feveral  turns  in  her  chamber, 
fate  down  again,  then  adjuded  her  drefs,  then 
ran  to  the  glafs,  looked  at  herfelf,  put  her  cap  in 
order,  and  at  laft  rang  the  bell  with  great  vio- 
lence 
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knee  for  her  fervant;  her  firft  refolution  had 
been  to  order  her  chaife  inftantly  to  be  made 
ready  and  return  home  ; thefe  were  the  natural 
dictates  of  frrend'fttip;  but  upon  her  woman’s 
entering  the  room  a fecond  thought  ftruck  her 
and  alarmed  her  delicacy,  left  Partheniffa  (hould 
impute  her  immediate  compliance  to  any  other, 
than  the  pure  motives  of  affection  and  good- 
nature : This  thought  exceedingly  embarraffed 
her ; however  after  feveral  contradictory  refdu- 
tions,  fhe  finally  directed  her  fervant  to  order  the 
equipage  and  put  things  in  train  for  her  depar- 
ture without  delay. 

The  buftle,  which  this  hidden  order  of  Me- 
lifia  occafioned  in  the  family,  foon  brought  Ma- 
ria into  her  chamber,  who  with  much  anxiety 
enquired  into  the  caufe  of  her  hafty  departure; 
Melifta  having  again  fallen  into  a profound  re- 
verie gave  no  antwer  to  this  enquiry;  upon  which 
Maria  repeated  it,  adding  that  the  hoped  her  mo- 
ther was  well  and  that  the  letter  brought  no  bad 

O 

news  from  home. — “ My  mother  is  well  and 
“ the  letter  brings  no  bad  news  from  home,"’ 
answered  Mellila. — “ Then  I hope,  fifier,”  fays 
Maria,  “nothing  has  happened  here  to  give  you 
“ any  offence.” — Melifta  looked  her  fteadily  in 
the  face,  and  after  fome  time  relaxed  her  features 
into  that  fort  of  fmile,  which  confiioirs  fiipcri- 
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ority  fometimes  deigns  to  beftow  upon  impor- 
tunate infignificnnce.  Maria,  in  whofe  compo- 
fition  the  inflammable  particles  did  not  predo- 
minate, anfwered  this  (mile  of  infult  no  otherwile 
than  by  a blufh  of  fenfibility,  and  with  a faulter- 
ing  voice  faid — “ If  it  is  I,  who  am  in  the  fault, 
“ filler,  I am  heartily  forry  for  it,  and  entreat 
“ you  to  believe  that  nothing  can  be  further 
“ from  my  intentions,  than  to  give  you  juft  caufe 
“ of  offence  at  any  time.” — “Lord,  child,”  re- 
plied Melifta  with  infinite  compofure,  “ how 
“ vanity  has  turned  thy  poor  head  upfide  down: 
“ I dare  fay  you  think  it  mighty  pretty  to  prac- 
“ tife  the  airs  of  a great  lady  and  to  be  gracious 
“ to  your  inferiors ; but  have  the  goodnefs  to 
“ ftay  till  I am  your  inferior;  perhaps  that  may 
“ never  be  the  cafe;  perhaps — but  I fhall  fay  no 
“ more  upon  the  fubjedt ; it  is  not  your  childifh 
“ triumph  in  difplaying  a parcel  of  baubles,  that 
“ can  move  me ; no — you  might  recolledf  me- 
“ thinks  that  thofe  diamonds  had  been  mine,  if 
“ I would  have  taken  them  with  the  incum- 

“ brance  appertaining  to  them but  I look 

“ higher,  be  afiured,  fo  I wifh  your  ladyfhip  a 
“ good  morning,  for  I fee  my  chaife  is  waiting.” 
— Having  thus  faid,  the  accomplilhed  Melifta 
without  ftaying  for  an  anfwer,  flounced  out  of 
the  room,  took  a hafty  leave  of  her  aunt  below 
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ttairs,  and,  throwing  herfelf  into  her  chaife, 
drove  from  the  door  without  further  cere- 
mony. 


H E amiable  MelifTa  having  performed  the 


duties  of  a fitter  in  the  manner  above  re- 
lated, eagerly  flew  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a 
friend,  and  upon  her  return  home  immediately 
betook  herfelf  to  her  beloved  Parthenifla.  It  fo 
happened  that  flie  found  that  young  lady  tete-a- 
tete  with  Count  Ranceval;  Melifla,  upon  dif- 
covering  a ttranger  with  her  friend,  ftarted  back, 
blufhed  and  haftily  exclaimed — cc  Blefs  me  ! Par- 
a thenifla,  I thought  you  had  been  alone.”  She 
was  now  retiring,  when  Parthenifla  by  gentle 
compulflon  obliged  her  to  return  : The  conver- 
fation  foon  grew  interefting,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  many  fine  things  were  faid  by  the  Count, 
of  which  nothing  was  original  but  the  applica- 
tion, for  they  were  rnoftly  to  be  found  in  the 
prompter’s  library.  Whilft  Melifla  was  amufing 
her  friend  with  an  account  of  what  had  pafled  at 
her  aunt’s,  the  Count  fate  for  fome  time  filent 
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with  his  eyes  fixt  upon  her,  and  drawing  up  a 
deep  figh,  that  feemed  to  throw  a delicate  frame 
into  great  convulfion,  exclaimed— “ My  God  !” 

Upon  this  explofion  of  the  foul,  Melifla, 

tho’  in  the  mid  ft  of  a narrative,  in  which  fhe  had 
not  neglected  doing  juftice  to  her  own  fweetnefs 
of  temper  and  fifterly  aftedion,  ftopt  Ihort,  and 
cafting  a look  of  infinite  fenfibility  on  the  fighing 
Count,  eagerly  afked  if  he  was  well.— The  Count, 
inftead  of  anfwering  her  queftion,  turned  himfelf 
to  I arthenifia,  and  in  the  moft  moving  tone  of 
voice  faid — u You  told  me  Ihe  was  fair— 

True  Ihe  is  fair ; oh!  how  divinely  fair  ! 

But  if  1 11  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
“ With  inward  greatnefs,  unaffected  wifdom, 

“ And  fanClity  of  manners 

Here  Cato's  foul  ftood  in  his  way,  and  ftopt  the 
further  progrefs  of  his  fpeech. 

Whilft  this  was  palling,  his  valet  entered  the 
room  and  delivered  a pacquet  into  his  hands, 
bowing  very  devoutly  and  faying— “ My  Lord 
Count,  a courier  is  arrived  from  Strafbourg, 
“ who  brings  you  letters  from  his  excellency 
your  father.” — The  Count  fnatcht  them  from 
his  hand  with  extacy,  and  ordered  a liberal  re- 
ward to  the  courier  on  the  fpot.  Melifta  now 
rofe  from  her  feat  and  would  have  retired,  but 

he 
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he  implored  her  to  flay,  if  it  were  only  to  grati- 
fy her  benevolence  in  an  occafion  of  felicitating 
him,  {fiould  he  be  fo  happy  as  to  find  his  ho- 
noured parent  in  good  health.  He  now  opened 
the  letter,  throwing  the  etivelope  carelefsjy  on  the 
table ; Parthenifia  took  it  up,  and  examining  the 
feal,  bade  Melifia  take  notice  of  the  coat  of  arms, 
which  indeed  was  moft  fplendidly  engraven  with 
trophies,  mantle,  and  every  proper  badge  of  high 
nobility;  whilft  Count  Ranceval  was  reading,  he 
threw  afide  fome  inclofed  papers,  one  of  which  fell 
upon  the  floor;  Parthenifia  {looped  .and  took  it 
up;  the  Count,  whofe  attention  had  been  drawn 
off  by  the  letter  he  was  perufing,  was  exceed- 
ingly fhocked  in  point  of  politenefs,  when  that 
young  lady  prcfented  it  to  him,  and  with  many 
apologies  for  his  inattention  begged  fhe  would 
accept  the  paper  {he  had  had  the  trouble  of  taking 
up,  declaring  in  the  moft  peremptory  maimer 
that.he  could  never  forgive  himfelf  upon  any  other 
terms : Parthenifia  opened  the  paper,  and  look- 
ing at  it,  exclaimed — “ Heavens ! Count  Ran- 
tc  ceval,  what  do  you  mean  ? It  is  a bill  for  a thou- 
lC  fand  pounds.” — “ I am  forry  for  it,  Madam,” 
faid  the  generous  Count,  “I  wifh  it  had  been 
“ one  of  the  others,  to  have  been  more  worthy 
u your  acceptance ; but  I hope  you  will  make  no 
u difficulty  of  receiving  fuch  a trifle  at  my  hands ; 
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t{  there  is  but  one  good  tiling  in  the  world,  which 
« I abound  in,  and  that  is  the  only  one  you  have 
“ not;  therefore  1 muft  infill  upon  your  accept - 
“ ing  what  I can  fo  eafdy  fpare,  and  can  never 
“ more  worthily  employ.” — The  Count  now 
rofe  from  his  -feat,  and  in  the  moll  graceful  man- 
ner imaginable  forced  the  paper  into  Parthenilla’s 
hands,  holding  them  both  fall  clofed  within  his 
own:  A ftruggle  now  enfued  between  the  gene- 
rolity  of  one  party  and  the  modefty  of  the  other, 
which  was  fo  obftinately  maintained  on  each 
fide,  that  it  was  impolTible  to  forefee  which 
would  prevail,  when  the  Count,  recollecting  him- 
felf  on  the  fudden,  llruck  upon  a new  expedient 
for  overcoming  this  amiable  young  lady’s  delica- 
cy, by  delivering  the  paper  to  Melilla,  and  be- 
feeching  her  to  Hand  his  advocate  on  the  occa- 
fion. — “From  you,  divine  MelilTa,”  fays  the 
generous  foreigner,  “ Ihe  will  not  refufe  this 
“ trifle  in  difpute  between  us:  To  whom  fhould 
“ I refer  my  caufe,  but  to  that  angelic  being,  to 
“ whom  I have  lurrendered  my  heart,  and  at 
“ whofe  feet  I dedicate  my  life,  fortune,  happi- 
“ nefs  and  all  things  valuable  in  this  world  with 
“ a devotion  that  no  fuppliant  ever  felt  before?” 
— As  he  was  uttering  thefe  words,  he  threw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  fnatcht  the  hand  of  Melilla, 
prefled  it  eagerly  to  his  lips,  and  fmothcred  it 
7 with 
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with  ardent  kifles;  then  applying  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  dropped  his  head  upon  Me- 
lifla’s  knee,  and  in  a trembling  voice  cried  out 
— c<  Speak,  lovelieft  of  thy  fex,  pronounce  my 
“fate,  determine  me  for  life  or  death;  for,  by 
“ the  power  that  made  me,  I will  not  furvive 

“ the  fentence  of  defpair.” •“  Oh  generous 

“ youth!  oh  noble  Count!”  replied  the  amiable 
Melifla,  “ you  confound  me ; you  diftrefs  me ; 
“ What  mull  I reply?” — “ Blefs  me  with  hope; 
“ encourage  me  to  live;  or  let  me  fall  at  once,’ 
faid  the  enamoured  youth. — Melifla  paufed;  the 
tears  ftarted  in  her  eyes ; her  heart  was  foftened, 
and  her  tongue  refufed  to  utter  the  fatal  fentence 
of  death  ; file  was  filent. — In  this  awful  moment 
of  fufpenfe,  the  lovely  Parthenifla,  whofe  gentle 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  her  benefac- 
tor, dropt  on  her  knee  alfo,  and,  clafping  Melifla 
round  the  waift,  with  tears  befeeched  her  for  the 
love  of  Heaven  to  fave  a noble  youth,  who  doat- 
ed  on  her  to  diftradtion. — “ Think  of  his  vir- 
“ tues,  think  of  his  affedfion,”  faid  the  beauteous 
pleader ; “ Can  that  foft  heart,  fo  full  of  pity, 
“ fuffer  him  to  die?  Does  not  fuch  generofity 
“ deferve  to  live?  Am  I not  bound  to  fpeak  in 
“ his  behalf?  Where  can  Melifla  find  a man  fo 
“ worthy  of  her  choice  ? Shall  the  infipid  Maria 
“ ftart  into  nobility,  and  move  in  a fuperior 

“ fphcre. 
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« fphere,  whilft  her  accomplifhed  filter  lives  in 
« humble  folitude  beneath  her?  No,  no,  the 
« world  demands  Melifta. — Shall  Maria  glitter 
« in  the  circles  of  the  great,  fhall  fhe  blaze  with 
« diamonds,  whilft  my  lovely  friend — ? But  why 
« do  I talk  this  language  to  Meliffa,  whofe  foul 
« looks  down  upon  thefe  vanities  with  juft  con- 
« tempt?  There  are  nobler  motives,  there  are 
“ worthier  reafons,  that  plead  the  caufe  of  love 
« on  this  occafion.  Rife,  Count  Ranceval,  this 
« moment  rife,  receive  a blefting  to  your  arms, 
« embrace  your  happinefs ; fhe  yields!  file’s 
« your’s!  I fee  that  fhe  confents.” — Obedient 
to  the  word,  the  enraptured  lover  rofe,  and 
throwing  his  arms  round  the  unrefifting  fair 
one,  clafped  her  to  his  heart,  and  whilft  he  held 
her  thus  in  clofe  embrace,  exclaimed — “Oh 
<c  paradile  of  fweets  ! Oh  foul  of  blifs!  Oh  hea- 
t{  venly,  charming  maid  ! and  art  thou  mine  ?” 
“ Speak  to  me,  lovely  creature  ! art  thou  mine  ?” 
— “ Forever!”  anfwered  the  blufhing  Melifla, 
and  dropt  her  head  upon  his  neck. — “ Hear  it, 
“ earth,  fea  and  heaven!  Hear  it,  fun,  moon 
K and  ftars  !”  cried  the  enraptured  lover, 

“ Hear  it,  ye  days  and  nights,  and  all  ye  hours  j 
“ That  fly  away  with  down  upon  your  feet, 

“ As  if  your  bufmefs  were  to  count  my  paflion- 
“ I’ll  love  thee  all  the  day,  and  every  day, 
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“ Ami  every  day  (hall  be  but  as  the  firft, 

“•  So  eager  am  I itill  to  love  thee  more.” 

This  rhapfody  was  feconded  by  another  em- 
brace more  ardent  than  the  former:  Partnenifla 
then  took  her  turn,  and  faluting  her  friend,  cried 
out — « Joy  to  you,  my  deareft  Countefs  ; all  joy 
“ befall  you  both.”— “Now,”  fays  Count  Ran- 
ceval,  “ my  beloved  MelilTa  has  a right  in  every 
<c  thing  I poflefs,  and  her  friend  will  no  longer 
“ oppofe  the  tender  of  that  trifling  fum  ; it  is  an 
“ earnefl,  that  feals  our  engagement;  the  form, 
“ that  is  to  follow,  cannot  make  us  one  more 
“ firmly,  than  honour  now  unites  us ; and  conii- 
“ dering  you  now  already  as  the  daughter-in- 
“ law  of  this  noble  father,  I muft  beg  leave  to 
“ fhe\v  you  what  his  letter  further  contains.  — 
He  then  produced  bills  of  exchange,  which  the 
old  Count  had  remitted  for  very  confiderable 
fums. — « The  purpofe  of  this  remittance,”  fays 
he,  “ is  to  purchafe  a fet  of  jewfels  in  addition  to 
“ the  family  flock  of  a newer  fafhion  with  a 
tc  recommendation  to  beftow  them  upon  fome 
“ Englifh  woman,  if  I fhould  be  happy  enough 
“ to  engage  the  afl'edtion  of  fuch  an  one  in 
“ this  kingdom,  and  behold  how  the  defeription 
“ of  my  father’s  wifh  tallies  with  the  adorable 
“ perfon,  who  has  now  honoured  me  with  her 
« hand  i” — He  then  read  the  following  paragraph 

from 
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from  his  father’s  letter,  translating  it  as  he  went 
on — If  you  Jhould  chufe  a wife  in  England  ( which 
I know  it  is  your  wifi)  to  do)  I charge  you  to  he 
as  attentive  to  the  charms  of  her  mind , as  to  thofe 
of  her  perfon  : Let  her  temper  he  fweet , her  man- 
ners elegant , her  nature  modejl  and  her  wit  brilliant 
hut  not  fatyrical ; above  all  things  chufe  no  woman 
who  has  not  a fenjibility  of  foul , in  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  fex  confifls.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  match  with  fuel)  an  one , bring  your 
fpoufe  to  Strafbourg , and  I will  jointure  her  in 
my  rich  barony  of  Lavafques ; in  the  mean  time  I 
remit  you  the  inclofed  bills  for  five  tbo'ufand  pounds 
ferling , to  lay  out  in  fuch  jewels  and  bijouterie , 
as  befits  a perfon  of  your  rank  and  fortune  to  bejloiu 
upon  the  lady  of  your  heart  in  a country  where  thofe 
things  are  in  perfection.  As  for  the  lady’s  fortune , 
/ make  no  fiipulations  on  that  fore-,  hut  it  is  an  in- 
dfpenfahle  condition , that  fisc  be  a woman  well-born 
thoroughly  accomplijhed , and  above  all  of  the  Pro- 
tejlant  communion , according  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  our  noble  houje.  When  the  Count  had 
read  this  paragraph,  turning  to  MelifTa,  he  laid 
• — “ Behold  the  full  completion  of  my  father’s 
“ model  in  this  lovely  perfon  !” 

The  union  of  this  happy  couple  being  thus 
decided  upon,  no  time  was  to  be  loft  in  carrying 
it  into  effect,  for  the  Count  was  hastening  home- 
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wards,  and  Melifla  had  no  objection  to  be  before- 
hand with  her  lifter : Of  her  mother  there  was 
no  doubt  to  be  had,  or,  if  there  W2S,  her  fortune 
was  in  her  own  power,  and  Ihe  of  full  age  to 
chufe  for  herfelf.  Secrecy  however  was  refolved 
upon  for  various  reafons,  and  the  joy  of  furpriz- 
ing  Maria  was  not  amongft  the  leaft.  ■ The  uncle 
of  Parthenifta,  who  was  an  attorney,  was  in- 
ftrudted  to  make  a fhort  deed,  referring  it  to  the 
old  Count  at  Strafbourg  to  compleat  Melifla’s 
fettlement,  when  fhe  arrived  at  that  city;  this 
worthy  gentleman  was  accordingly  let  into  the 
fecret,  and  at  the  fame  time  undertook  to  get 
the  licence  and  to  prepare  the  parfon  of  Melifla’s 
parilh  for  the  ceremony.  The  adjufting  fo  many 
particulars  drew  the  bufinefs  into  fuch  length, 
that  the  evening  was  now  far  fpent,  and  as  Ade- 
lifla  was  in  the  habit  of  lharing  occaflonally  the 
bed  of  her  beloved  friend,  Ihe  difpatched  a mef- 
fenger  to  her  mother,  flgnifying  that  Ihe  fliould 
fleep  at  Parthenifla’s  that  night. 

When  this  matter  was  fettled,  Parthenifta 
quitted  the  room  to  give  her  orders  for  fupper, 
and  the  happy  lovers  were  left  to  themfelves  for 
no  inconftderable  time.  The  enamoured  Count 
loft  not  a moment  of  this  precious  interval,  and 
with  the  help  of  Dryden,  Otway,  and  Rowe 
kept  up  his  rhapfodies  with  great  fpirit:.  Now 

it 
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it  was  that  love,  which  MelilTa  had  fo  long  kept 
at  diffance,  took  full  revenge,  and,  like  a griping 
creditor,  exacted  his  arrears  with  ample  intereft 
from  his  vanquifhed  debtor.  When  Parthenifla 
returned  fhe  {trove  to  make  her  prefence  as  little 
interruption  as  poffible  to  thefe  tender  endear- 
ments, by  rallying  MelilTa  on  her  prudery,  and 
frequently  reminding  her,  that  contra&ed  lovers 
were  in  effect  man  and  wife;  in  fhort,  nothing 
could  be  more  confiderate  and  accommodating 
than  this  amiable  friend. 

An  elegant  but  fmall  repaft  was  now  ferved, 
at  which  no  domeftic  was  admitted;  the  Count 
was  in  the  happieft  flow  of  fpirits;  Meliffa’s 
heart  could  not  refift  the  feftivity  of  the  moment, 
and  all  was  love  and  gaiety,  till  night  was  far 
fpent  and  the  hour  reminded  them  of  fepara- 
ting.  Parthenifla  again  retired  to  prepare  her 
chamber,  and  Meliffa  was  again  left  with  her 
lover.  How  it  came  to  pafs  that  Parthenifla 
omitted  fo  neceffary  a point  of  ceremony,  as  that 
of  informin'!  Melifla  when  her  chamber  was  rea- 
dv;  I cannot  pretend  to  account,  but  fo  it  was, 
and  that  young  lady,  with  a negligence,  which 
friendfhip  is  fometimes  apt  to  contract,  retired 
to  her  repofe,  and  never  thought  more  of  poor 
Meliffa,  who  was  left  in  a fituation  very  new’  to 
her,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  but  who  had  fweetnefs 
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of  temper  never thelefs  to  let  her  friend  off  with 
a very  gentle  reproof,  when  after  a long  time 
paft  in  expedition  of  her  coming,  (he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  impropriety  of 
fuffering  Count  Ranceval  to  conduct  her  to  her 
bed-chamber  door. 

The  next  day  produced  the  licence  and  Me- 
liffa  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  as  impatient  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony  as  Count  Ranceval  himfelf. 
This  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  timid  fenfibility  of 
her  nature,  which  rather  wifhed  to  precipitate  an 
awful  a£t,  than  to  remain  in  terror  and  fufpenfe. 
Awful  as  it  was  to  Meliffa,  it  was  aufpicious  to 
tjie  happy  Count,  for  it  put  him  in  poffeffion  of 
his  amiable  bride.  The  mother  was  let  into 
the  fecretand  with  joy  contented  to  give  Meliffa 
away,  and  receive  Countefs  Ranceval  in  return. 
The  matter  paffed  in  fecret  as  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Partheniffa’s  uncle,  to  accommodate 
the  parties,  fate  up  all  night  to  compleat  tire  deed, 
which  gave  the  Count  poffeffion  of  the  lady’s 
fortune,  and  referred  her  for  a fettlement  to 
be  made  at  Strafbourg  in  the  barony  of  La- 
vafqucs. 

A very  happy  company  were  now  affembled 
at  dinner,  confjfting  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, Parthcniffa,  her  uncle  and  the  old  lady, 
when  a coach  and  fix  drove  to  the  door,  and,  as 
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if  fortune  had  determined  to  complcat  the  do- 
meftic  felicity  of  this  family  in  the  fame  mo- 
ment, Maria,  who  was  now  Lady  L , fol- 

lowed by  her  aunt  and  his  lordlhip,  ran  into  the 
room,  and  falling  on  her  knee,  afked  blefting  of 

her  mother,  whilft  Lord  L prcfented  him- 

felf  as  her  fon-in-law,  having  driven  from  the 
church  door  to  her  houfe  to  pay  his  duty  on 
this  occafion,  meaning  to  return  directly,  for 
which  purpofe  the  equipage  was  ordered  to 
wait. 

Whilft  Maria  approached  to  embrace  Melifta 
and  to  prefent  to  her  a very  fine  bridal  favour, 
embroidered  with  pearls,  Count  Ranceval  whif- 
pered  his  lovely  bride,  that  he  muft  haftily  retire, 
being  fuddenly  feized  with  a violent  attack  of  the 
tooth-ach ; being  a perfefl  man  of  fafhion,  he 
contrived  to  retire  without  difturbing  the  com- 
pany, and  putting  up  his  handkerchief  to  his 
face  to  prevent  the  cold  air  aftcdling  the  part 
in  pain,  ran  up  to  his  lady’s  bed-chamber,  whilft 
PartheniiTa  and  her  uncle  very  considerately  re- 
tired from  a family  party,  in  which  they  were 
no  longer  interefted. 

Melifta  received  the  bridal  favour  from  Maria 
with  a condefcending  inclination  of  her  body, 
without  rifing  from  her  feat. — “ You  muft  per- 
“ mit  me,  fifter,”  fays  fhe,  “ to  transfer  your 
C 4 “ prefent 
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<c  prefent  to  the  noble  perfonage,  who  ha?  juft 
<c  left  the  room ; for  having  now  the  honour  and 
“ happinefs  to  {hare  the  name  and  title  of  Count 
Ranceval,  I have  no  longer  any  feparate  pro- 
u perty;  neither  can  I with  any  becoming  de- 
<c  corum  as  Countefs  Ranceval  and  a bride  my- 
<c  felf,  wear  the  pretty  bauble  you  have  given 
“ me,  and  which  I can  affure  you  I will  return 
“ with  intereft,  as  foon  as  I go  to  London 
u in  my  way  to  Strafbourg,  where  the  Count’s 
t(  immenfe  pofleflions  principally  lie.” 

K Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Maria,  “ how 
<c  delighted  am  I to  hear  you  have  married  a 
tc  man  of  fuch  rank  and  fortune ! What  a blef- 
fing  to  my  mother,  to  me,  to  my  lord!” — So 
faying,  {he  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and 
embraced  her,  {he  next  embraced  her  mother, 
and  turning  to  Lord  L—  ■ , faid — “ My  lord, 
“ you  will  congratulate  the  Countefs.” — a I 

<c  hope  fo,”  replied  Lord  L , <c  every  thing 

<c  that  contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  this  houfe 
il  will  be  matter  of  congratulation  for  me ; but 
sc  let  me  afk  where  Count  Ranceval  is;  I {hall 
<c  be  proud  to  pay  my  compliments  to  him,  and 
tc  by  the  glimpfe  I had  of  his  perfon  think  I 
“ have  had  the  honour  of  feeing  him  before.” — 
<c  Very  likely,”  anfwered  Melifla,  “ the  Count 
has  been  fome  time  in  London.” — “I  think 

« fo,” 
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11  fo,”  faid  Lord  L , “ but  I am  impatient 

“ to  make  my  bow  to  him.” — “ I hope  he  will 
« foon  come  down,”  replied  Melifta,  “but  he  is 
“ fuddenly  feized  with  a dreadful  tooth-ach,  and 
“ gone  up  flairs  in  great  pain.”  — Alas,  poor 

« Count,”  faid  Lord  L , “ ’tis  a horrid 

“ agony,  and  what  I am  very  fubjefl  to  myfelfj 
“ but  I have  a noftrum  in  my  pocket  which  is 
“ very  fafe,  and  never  fails  to  give  eafe  ; permit 
“ me,  dear  After,  to  walk  up  Hairs  with  you  and 
“ relieve  the  Count  from  his  diftrefs.” 

So  faying,  he  followed  Melifta  up  flairs,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  whole  party.  Upon  their 
entering  the  chamber,  Count  Ranceval  made  a 
flight  bow  to  the  company,  and  again  put  up  his 

handkerchief  to  his  face  : As  foon  as  Lord  L • 

approached  him,  he  faid— “ I believe  I can  foon 
« cure  this  gentleman.” — Whereupon,  fnatch- 
intr  the  handkerchief  from  his  cheek,  with  one 

O 

kick,  pretty  forcibly  bcftowed  upon  the  feat  of 
difhonour,  he  laid  the  puifny  Count  fprawling  an 
the  floor.  The  ladies  with  one  confent  gave  a 
fhriek,  that  brought  the  whole  family  to  the 
door,  Melifta  ran  with  agony  to  the  fallen  hero, 
who  hid  his  face  between  his  hands,  vvhilft  Lord 

L cried  out — “ Take  no  pity  on  him,  Ma- 

“ dam,  for  the  rafeal  was  my  footman.” — 1 his 
produced  a fecond  feream  from  Melifta,  who, 

turning 
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turning  to  Lfird  L ■,  with  a look  of  horror, 

exclaimed — “ What  do  I hear  ? Count  Rance- 
u val  a footman  ! What  then  am  I r” — By  this 
time  the  Count  had  recollected  himfelf  fufficient- 
3y  to  make  reply — w My  lawful  wife ; and  as 
“ fuch  I demand  vou : let  me  fee  who  will  ven- 
4C  ture  to  oppofe  it.” — This  menace  would  have 
been  followed  with  a fecond  chaltifement  from 
my  lord,  had  not  Maria  interpofed,  and  taking  her 
filter  tenderly  by  the  hand,  with  a look  of  pity 
and  benevolence,  alked  her  if  fhe  was  actually 
married. — “ Irrecoverably,”  faid  Adelifla,  and 
burlt  into  tears. — ;c  Yes,  yes,”  refumed  the  im- 
poltor,  “ I believe  all  things  are  pretty  fafe  in 
“ that  quarter ; I have  not  taken  my  meafures 
“ by  halves.” — “ Rafcal ! villain!”  exclaimed 
my  lord,  and  was  again  with  difficulty  held  back 
by  his  lady  from  laying  hands  on  him. — w Have 
u patience,  I conjure  you,”  faid  Maria,  K if  it 
“ be  fo,  it  is  pail  redemption ; leave  me  with 
“ my  filter,  take  my  poor  mother  out  of  the 
“ room,  and  if  this  gentleman  will  give  me  leave 
“ to  convcrfe  a few  minutes  with  my  filter—” 
Gentleman!”  faid  Lord  L , and  immedi- 

ately taking  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  chamber,  followed  by  the  mother  and  the 
aunt.  A fcene  now  cnfued  between  the  filters, 
in  which  as  1 feel  my  pen  unable  to  render  juf- 

tice 
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tice  to  the  divine  benevolence  of  Maria,  I will 
charitably  drop  the  curtain  over  the  fall  oi  pride. 
There  was  no  need  for  any  negotiation  with  the 
Count,  for  he  and  his  accomplice  i’arthenifla, 
with  the  lawyer  her  uncle,  fet  oft  for  London 
with  their  credentials  to  take  poU'eHion  of  Me- 
lifla’s  fortune  in  the  funds,  which  the  lawyer  had 
but  too  effeXually  fecured,  having  in  a pretended 
counterpart  ot  the  deed  he  read  to  Mellila  and 
her  mother,  inferted  the  real  name  ol  the  impof- 
tor.  Meliila  has  as  yet  had  no  further  trouble 
from  her  hufband,  and  lives  in  retirement  in  a 
fmall  houfe  belonging  to  Lord  L — , under  his 
prote&ion  : She  experiences  daily  inftances  of 
the  bounty  of  Maria,  and  here,  if  envy  (which 
yet  rankles  at  her  heart)  would  permit  her,  re- 
flexion might  teach  her  bow  fuperior  virtue  Jhlnes 
in  its  natural  J\ implicit y,  and  bow  contemptible  pride 
appears , though  difiguified  under  the  majk  of falfie  de- 
licacy and  affected  refinement. 
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Although  the  fubjea  of  witchcraft 

lias  been  treated  ferioufly  as  well  as  lu- 
dicroufiy  in  fo  full  a manner,  as  to  anticipate  in 
fome  meafure  what  can  be  now  offered  to  the 
reader’s  curiofity,  yet  I am  tempted  to  add  fome- 
thing  on  this  topic,  which  I fhall  endeavour  to 
put  together  in  fuch  Ihape  and  method,  as  may 
perhaps  throw  frelh  light  upon  a fubject  that  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition  have  in  all  paft  ages  of 
the  world  confpired  to  keep  in  darknefs  and 
obfeurity. 

The  reader  will  recollect  fo  much  faid  of  for- 
derers  and  daemons  both  in  the  old  and  new  parts 
of  the  facred  writings,  that  I need  not  now  re- 
capitulate the  inftances,  but  take  them  as  they 
occur  in  courfe  of  my  dileuffion. 

Theologians,  who  have  treated  the  fubject 
ferioufly  and  logically,  have  defined  magic  to  be 
An  art  or  faculty , which  hy  evil  compact  with 
damans,  performs  certain  things  wonderful  in  ap- 
pearance and  above  the  ordinary  comprchcnfton  of 
mankind. — According  to  this  definition  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  this  art  to  the  author  of 
all  evil,  the  devil : Heathen  writers  have  aferibed 

the 
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the  invention  of  magic  to  Mercury : Some  of 
the  early  Chriftians,  who  have  wrote  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  (peak  of  Zabulus  as  the  firft  magician,  but 
this  is  only  another  name  for  the  devil,  and  is  fo 
ufed  by  St.  Cyprian : Some  give  the  invention 
to  Barnabas  a magician  of  Cyprus,  but  who  this 
Barnabas  was,  and  in  what  time  he  lived,  they 
have  not  fhewn ; though  they  have  taken  pains 
to  prove  he  was  not  St.  Barnabas  the  coadjutor 
of  the  apoftle  Paul : Some  of  the  Spanifh  writers 
maintain  that  magic  was  (truck  out  in  Arabia, 
and  that  a certain  ancient  volume  of  great  anti- 
quity was  brought  from  thence  by  the  Moors 
into  Spain,  full  of  fpells  and  incantations,  and  by 
them  and  the  Jews  bequeathed  to  their  poftcrity, 
who  performed  many  wonderful  things  by  its 
aid,  till  it  was  finally  difeovered  and  burned  by 
the  Inquifition. 

Thefe  are  fome  amongft  many  of  the  ac- 
counts, which  pious  men  in  times  of  fuperftition 
have  offered  to  the  world  ; the  defenders  of  the 
art  on  the  contrary  derive  its  dodtrines  from  the 
angel,  who  accompanied  Tobit,  and  revealed 
them  to  him  on  the  way,  and  they  contend  that 
thefe  dodtrines  are  preferved  in  certain  books 
written  by  Honorius,  Albertus  Magnus,  Cyprian, 
Paul,  Enoch  and  others.  Toftatus  thinks  that 
Jezebel,  who  inchanted  Ahab  with  charms  and 

filtres., 
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(litres,  was  the  firft,  who  practifed  forcery  ; that 
from  her  time  the  Samaritans  were  fo  addicted 
to  forcery,  that  a Samaritan  and  a forcerer  be- 
came one  and  the  fame  term;  which  opinion  he 
is  confirmed  in  by  that  paflage  in  fcripture, 
where  the  Pharifees  accufe  Chrift  of  being  a Sa- 
maritan, and  having  a devil ; a charge,  fays  he, 
implied  in  the  very  firft  pofition  of  his  being  a 
Samaritan  : He  admits  jointly  with  St.  Auftin, 
that  Pythonifla,  or  the  Witch  of  Efidor,  a&ually 
raifed  the  fpirit  of  Samuel,  not  by  magic  incan- 
tations, but  by  exprefs  permiffion  of  God,  for 
the  punifhment  of  Saul’s  impiety,  and  to  provoke 
him  to  immediate  repentance  by  the  denuncia- 
tion of  his  impending  fate  ; whilft  other  autho- 
rities in  the  church  of  early  date  maintain  that 
it  was  not  the  fpirit  of  Samuel,  but  a djemon 
that  appeared  in  his  likenefs  : He-  admits  alfo, 
that  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  forcerers  were  like 
that  of  Mofes  turned  into  ferpents  by  the  art 
and  contrivance  of  the  devil ; in  like  manner  the 
faid  magicians  turned  the  rivers  into  blood  and 
brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt ; but 
though  they  kept  pace  with  Mofes  in  producing 
thefe  plagues,  their  power,  he  oblerves,  did  not 
reach,  as  his  did,  to  the  fubfequent  extirpation 
of  them. 

As  to  Simon  the  magician,  whom  Philip  con- 
7 verted 
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verted  in  Samaria,  wonderful  things  are  faid  of 
him  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  ; this 
man,  Juftin  Martyr  informs  us,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Gitta  in  Samaria,  travelled  to  Rome  in 
the  time  ol  Claudius,  and  by  the  aid  or  the  devil 
performed  fuch  aftonifhing  feats,  as  caufed  him 
to  be  believed  and  worfhipped  as  a god,  the  Ro- 
mans erecting  a ilatue  to  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  between  the  bridges,  with  this  in- 
fcription,  Smioni  Deo  SnnJio.  I he  facred  hillo- 
rians  record  no  particulars  of  Simon  s lorceries  ; 
but  if  the  reader  has  cunoiity  to  conlult  lib.  2. 
recognition : iff  lib.  6.  conjlit.  Apojl.  in  Clem • 
Rom.  he  will  find  many  itrange  Holies  of  this 
forcerer,  viz.  that  he  created  a man  out  of  the 
air;  that  he  had  the  power  of  being  invifible; 
that  he  could  render  marble  as  penetrable  as 
clay;  animate  flatues  ; reliH  the  force  of  file  ; 
prefent  himfclf  with  two  faces,  like  Janus  ; me- 
tamorphofe  himfelf  into  a fheep  or  a goat , fly 
through  the  air  at  pleafure  ; create  vaft  fums  of 
gold  in  a moment  and  upon  a wifh  ; take  a 
feythe  in  his  hand  and  mow  a field  of  Handing 
corn  almoft  at  a Hroke,  and  bring  the  dead,  un- 
juftly  murdered,  into  life:  He  adds  that  as  a fa- 
mous courtefan  named  Selene  was  looking  out 
of  a certain  caftle,  and  a great  croud  had  col- 
lected to  gaze  at  her,  he  cauted  her  In  it  to  ap- 
pear, 
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pear,  and  afterwards  to  fall  down  from  every 
window  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Anaftafius  Nicenus’s  account  agrees  in  many 
particulars  with  the  above,  and  adds,  that  Simon 
was  frequently  preceded  by  fpectres,  which  he 
faid  were  the  fpirits  of  certain  perfons  deccafed. 
I fhall  make  no  further  remark  upon  thefe  ac- 
counts, except  in  the  way  of  caution  to  readers 
of  a certain  defcription,  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
fcriptural  hiftory  fays  only — That  Simon  ufed 
for  eery  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria , giving 
out  that  himfelf  was  fome great  one.  The  eviden- 
ces of  holy  writ  are  fimple  and  in  general  terms, 
but  the  accounts  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  go 
much  beyond  them,  and  the  fuperftition  of  the 
dark  ages  was  fo  extravagant  and  unbounded, 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  tales  invented,  or  in- 
ferted  in  the  Roman  legends. 

Though  it  appears  from  the  fcriptural  ac- 
count that  Simon  was  converted  by  Philip,  the 
arts  he  had  imparted  to  his  fcholars  did  not 
ceafe  in  the  world,  but  were  continued  by  Me- 
nander, one  of  his  faid  fcholars,  and  a Samaritan 
alfo,  who  pradtifed  forcerics  and  went  to  An- 
tioch, where  he  deluded  many  people : Irenaeus 
relates  that  Marcus,  another  of  Simon’s  fcholars, 
was  a very  powerful  magician  and  drew  many 
followers ; that  Anaxilaus  pretended  to  cure 
3 madnefs 
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madnefs  by  the  fame  art,  turned  white  wines  into 
red,  and  prophe/ied  by  the  help  of  a familiar; 
and  that  Carpocrates  and  his  pupils  pmftifed 
magical  incantations  and  love-charms,  and  had 
abfolute  power  over  men’s  minds  by  the  force 
of  fuperftition.  The  charge  of  fareery  became 
in  after  times  fo  ftrong  a weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  employed  it 
againft  all  in  their  turns,  who  feparate.d  them- 
felves  from  the  eftablifhed  communion.  When 
Prilcillian  carried  the  herefy  of  the  Gnofti.es  into 
Spain  he  was  twice  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
victed of  forcery,  which  Severus  Sulpitius  in 
his  epiftle  to  Ctefiphon  fays  he  confefled  to  have 
learned  of  Marcus  the  Egyptian  abovemention- 
ed ; this  Prifcillian  was  a great  adept  in  Zoro- 
aftrian  magic,  and  though  a magician  was  pro- 
moted to  the  epifcopacy.  The  fame  Severus  in 
his  life  of  Saint  Martin  relates  that  there  was  a 
young  man  in  Spain,  who  by  falfe  miracles  im- 
pofed  upon  the  people  to  believe  he  was  the  pro- 
phet Elias,  afterwards  he  feigned  himfelt  to  be 
Chrift,  and  drew  Rufus,  though  a biftiop,  to 
give  credit  to  his  blafphemous  impofition,  and 
to  pay  him  worfhip  accordingly.  Paul  the  dea- 
con alfo  relates  that  there  were  three  other 
Pfeudo-Chrifts  in  France,  one  of  which  was  a 
Briton,  whom  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  Eun 
Vol.  II.  D (probably 
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(probably  Evan)  of  Whom  Robert  the  Chrono- 
logisr— and  William  of  - Newberry  record  many 
milhcleS;  all  thefe'Pa'ul  tells  us  were  heretics. 

•Iii'  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.  there  was 
one'  Oonfal vo  a Spaniard  in  the  diocefe  of  Con- 
cha^-who  wrote  a book,  which  he  intitled  Vir- 
gifttile/n,  with  a daemon-  vifibly  ftanding  at  his  el- 
bow^" and  didlating  t©  him  as  he  copied  it  from 
his  mouth ; in  which  book  he  announced  himfelf 
to-be  Chrift,  the  immortal  faviour  of  the  world ; 
this  man  was  -put  to  death  as  a heretic  and  blaf- 
phemer.  Sergius,  the  author  of  the  Armenian 
herefy,  was  charged  with  keeping  a daemon  in 
the  fhape  of  a dog  conftantly  attending  upon 
him; -and  Bercngarius,  chief  of  the  Sacramenta- 
rian  herefy,  was  in  like^  manner  accufed  of  being 
a magician : Many  mote  inftances  might  be  ad- 
duced,-but  Tertullian -takes  a fhorter  courfe, 
and  fairly  pronounces  that  all  heretics  were  ma- 
gicians, or -had  commerce  with  magicians. 

TheJ  Infidels  efcaped  no  better  from,  this 
charge. than  the  Heretics : for  the  Moors  who 
brought'  many  arts  and  inventions  into  Spain, 
of  which  the  natives  were  in  utter  ignorance, 
univerfally  fell  under  the  fame  aceufation,  and 
Martin  Dclrius  the  Jefuit-,  who  taught  theology 
in  Salamanca  at  the  clofe  of  the  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury, fays  he  was  Ihewn  the  place  where  a great 
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cave  had  been  (topped  up  in  that  city  by  order 
of  Queen  Ifabella,  which  the  Moors  had  ufed  for 
the  purpofes  of  necromancy ; -that  the  Huffites 
in  Bohemia  and  the  followers  Of  the  arch -heretic 
Luther  in  Germany  confounded  men’s  fenfes  by 
the  power  of  magic  and  the  affiftance  of  the 
devil,  to  whom  they  had  devoted  themfelves ; 
that  fome  of  them  voluntarily  recanted  and  con-, 
felled  their  evil  practices,  and  others,  being  feiz- 
ed  and  examined  at  the  tribunal  of  Treves,  made 
like  public  confeffion,  at  which  time,  he  adds — > 
“ That  terrible  and  tartarean  prop  of  Luther- 
“ anifm,  Albert  of  Brandeburgh,  himfelf  a no- 
tc  torious  magician,  was  in  the  a£t  of  laying 
« walle  that  very  country  with  fire  and  fword.” 

. — Tetrum  illud  et  tartareum  Lutheranifmi  ful- 
crum, ipfe  quoque  magicce  nomine  famofus , Albertu s 
Brandeburglcus , provinclam  illam  flarnmd  ferroqi 
pradabundus  vafabat. — He  adds,  that  wherever 
the  herefy  of  Calvin  went,  whether  to  England, 
France  or  Holland,  the  black  and  diabolic  arts 
of  necromancy  kept  pace  with  it.  That  the 
demons  take  their  abode  in  heretics  as  naturally 
as  they  did  in  heathen  idols,  or  in  the  herd  of 
fwine,  when  commanded;  nay  Hieronymus  de- 
clares that  they  got  into  worfe  quarters  by  the 
exchange;  Caffian,  (Collat.  7.  cap.  31.)  an  an- 
cient writer  of  great  gravity,  affirms  that  he  had 
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himfclf  interrogated  a daemon,  who  confeffed  to 
him  that  he  had  infpired  Arius  and  Eunomius 
with  the  firft  ideas  of  their  facrilegious  tenets : 
That  it  is  demonftrable  by  reafon,  that  all  here- 
tics muft  in  the  end  be  either  atheifts  or  force- 
rers ; becaufe  herefy  can  only  proceed  from  the- 
pallion  of  pride  and  felf-fufficiency,  which  lead  to 
atheifm ; or  from  curiofity  and  love  of  novelty, 
which  incline  the  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  magical 
arts : That  forcery  follows  herefy,  as  the  plague 
follows  famine  j for  herefy  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
famine,  as  defcribed  by  the  prophet  Amos,  chap, 
viii.  verfe  II.  Not  a famine  of  bread , nor  a thirjl 
of  water , but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord. — 
Moreover  herefy  is  a harlot,  as  Ifaiah  exprefieth 
himfclf — How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a harlot  ? 
— And  as  harlots,  when  paft  their  beauty,  take 
up  the  trade  of  procurefles,  fo  daemons,  ( as  thefe 
good  catholics  inform  us)  turn  old  and  obdurate 
heretics  into  forcerers:  Father  Maldonatus  fees 
the  heretics  again  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypfe  come  out  of  the  fmoke  in  form  of 
locufts  upon  the  earth,  and  as  Joel  the  prophet 
writes  in  the  fou-rth  verfe  of  his  firft  chapter — 
That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left , hath  the 
locujl  eaten ; and  that , which  the  locujl  hath  leftt 
hath  the  canker -xv or m eaten ; and  that , which  the 
< anker-worm  hath  leftt  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten. — 

So 
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So  in  th£fe  gradations  of  vermin  may  be  feen 
the  dages  of  herefy,  for  what  the  heretics  have 
left  the  forcerers  by  the  devil’s  aid  have  deftroy- 
ed ; and  what  the  forcerers  have  left  the  atheids 
have  dedroyed. 

Having  dated  the  charge,  which  my  heretical 
readers  will  perceive  is  pretty  general  againd 
them,  I fhall  proceed  to  fome  fa£ts  in  proof. 
One  of  the  mod  dubborn  amongd  thefe  is  the 
cafe  of  an  heretical  woman  in  the  town  of  Pa- 
derborn,  who  brought  forth  a male  infant  in  a 
parfon’s  gown  and  beaver — palliation  et  pileatum , 
modo  ecclefiajlicorum— who  from  his  natural  anti- 
pathy to  papids  always  reviled  them  wherever 
he  met  them;  this  Father  Delrius  allures  us  was 
a fa£t  of  general  notoriety,  and  a jud  judgment 
from  God  on  the  herefy  of  the  mother.  Nide- 
rius  in  the  chapter  upon  witches  in  Formicario 
fays  that  an  heretical  young  witch  at  Cologn,  by 
the  help  of  a daemon,  took  a handkerchief  and  in 
prefence  of  a great  company  of  noble  fpe&ators 
tore  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately  afterwards 
produced  it  whole  and  entire;  this  wicked  jade 
then  took  up  a glafs,  threw  it  againd  the  wall, 
broke  it  into  a thoufand  fragments,  and  indantly 
fhewed  it  to  the  company  as  whole  as  at  fird : 
Niderius  concludes,  with  jud  indignation  againd 
fuch  diabolical  practices,  that  this  girl  was  well 
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handled  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Inquifitfon,  where 
her  tricks  could  ftand  her  in  no  ftead ; which 
indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  devil 
himfelf  would  not  chufe  to  venture  before  that 
tribunal.  Bodinus  in  his  treatife  upon  daemons 
relates  that  a conjurer  named  Ttifcalinus  per- 
formed fome  tricks  before  Charles  the  ninth  of 
France,  and  by  the  black  art  contrived  to  draw 
into  hiis  hand  feveral  rings  from  the  fingers  of  a 
courtier,  who  ftobd  at  a di fiance -from  him,  and 
that  every  body  faw  thefe  rings  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  conjurer,  whereuponthe  whole. company 
rifing  up  againft  him  for  the  performance  of 
fuch  diabolical  feats  ( qua  nec  arte , nee  aclu  hu- 
snano,  nec  naturd  fieri  pot er ant ) fell  upon  him  and 
by  force  brought  him  to  confefe  that  he  con- 
fpired  with  the  devil,  which  at  fir  ft  this  hardened 
finner  was  very  unwilling  to  do  ; Bodinus  with 
great  candour  obferves,  that  this  was  indeed  a 
blot  in  the  fame  of  Charles  the  ninth,  who  in  all 
other  refpedls  was  a praife- worthy  monarch; 
(alias  laudato  rege.)  When  my  readers  recollect 
the  meritorious  part  that  Charles  the' ninth  adfed 
in  the  maftacre  of  Paris,  he  will  own  with  me 
that  the  candour  of  Bodinus  is  extraordinary  in 
producing  a ftory  fo  much  to  the  diferedit  of  a 
praife-worthy  prince. 

There  was  one  Zedekiah  a Jew  phyfician, 

who 
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who  in  p re  fence  of  the;  Emperor  Lodowick  the 
pious  in  the  year  876  fwallowed  a prize-fighter 
on  horfeback,  horfe  and  all,  ( boplomach'um  equitem 
devoravlt ) — Nay  he' did ' more,  he  fwallowed  a 
cart  loaded  with  hay,  horfes  and  driver,  ( cur  rum 
quoque  onUjlum  farno-  eunu  equis  et  auriga) — he 
cut  off  people’s  heads,,  hands  and  feet,  which 
he  faftened  on  again  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  court, 
whilft  the  blood  was  running  from  them,  and  in 
a moment  the  man  fo  maimed  appeared  whole 
and  unhurt;  hecaufed  the  Emperor  to  hear  the 
found  of  Hounds  in  full  chace  with  fhouts  of 
huntfmen  and  many  other  noiies  in  the  air ; and 
in  the  midff  of  winter  (hewed  him  a garden  in 
full  bloom  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  birds 
finein°-  in  the  trees;  a moft  deteftable  piece  of 
magic  and  very  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  pafs 
over  with  impunity,  for  he  fuffered  the  Jew 
dodtor  to  efcape. — As  it  is  always  right  when  a 
man  deals  in  the  marvellous  to  quote  his  autho- 
rity, I beg  leave  to  inform  the  incredulous  rea- 
der, (if  any  there  be)  that  I take  thefe  fadts  upon 
the  credit  of  the  learned  Joannes  Trithemius,  a 
very  ferious  and  refpedtable  author.r—One  more 
cafe  in  point  occurs  to  me,  which  I (hall  (late, 
and  then  releafe  my  readers  from  the  conjurers 
circle,  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  one  Diodorus,  vul- 
garly called  Liodorus,  a Sicilian  conjurer,  who 
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by  fpells  and  inchantrfients  turned  men  into 
brute  animals  and  metamorphofcd  almoft  every 
thing  he  laid  his  hands,  on;  this  fellow,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Catafci  would  have  perfuaded 
him  to  let  them  hang  him  quietly  and  content- 
edly, as  a conjurer  and  heretic  ought,  took  coun- 
ter 6f  the  devil  and  cowardly  flew  away  to  By- 
zantium by  the  fhorteft  paflage  through  the  air 
to  the  great  difapporntment  of  the  fpecfators; 
being  purfued  by  the  officers  of  juftice,  not  in- 
deed tktough  the  air,  but  as  juftice  is  aecuftorhed 
to  travel [pede  elaudo,  he  took  a fecond  flight,  and 
alighjting  in  the  city  of  Catana  was  providentially 
caught  by  Leo  the  good  bifhop  of  that,  city,  who 
throwing  him  into  a fiery  furnace,  roafted  this 
ftrange  bird  to  the  great  edification  of  all  be- 
holders (fed  tandem  a Leone  Catancnfi  efiftopo , di- 
vhtfi  vilriute  ex  itnprovif)  .captns^  frequent-:  ?«  me- 
dia ttrbe  pspnh,  in  format em  igneam  ihjeflus^  ignis 
ino'endio-  cmfamptus  eft  j— This  anecdote  is  to  be 
found  in  Thomas  Fazellus,  (lib.  5*  and 

again  lib.  3.  dec  a.  1.  refum  Sicularum)  who 
clofes  his  account  with  the  following  pious  re- 
mark, naturally  ariling  from  His  fubject,  and 
which  I fhall  fet  down  in  his  own  words — Sic 
divina  juftitia  prava!nit>  et  qui  ft  judicibus  forte 
minus  jufto  obeli  moth  eripuerai , e fanbii  tnri  trtani- 
pits  elabi  non  potuit.  “Thus,”  fays  he,  “divine 

“ juftice 
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“ juftice  prevailed;  and  he,  who  had  fnatched 
« himfelf  out  of  the  hands  of  judges,  who  per- 
u haps  were  actuated  by  a zeal  not  fo  juft  as  it 
“ Ihould  be,  could  not  efcape  from  this  holy 
“ perfon.” 


N°  XXXIV. 


Gjuis  labor  hie  fuperis  cantus  herbafq ; fequendi , 
Spernendiq ; timor  ? Cujus  commercia  patti 
Objiriclos  habuere  Deos  ? Parerc  necejje  cjl. 

An  juv at  ? Ignota  tantum  pietate  merentur. 

An  tacitis  valuere  minis  ? Hoc  juris  in  ornnes 
EJI  illis  fuperos?  An  habent  hac  carmina  certum 
Imperiofa  Deum , qui  muiulum  cogerc , quicquid 
Cogitur  ipfe , poteji  ? 

(Lucan,  lib.  vi.  491,  Sec.) 

HAVING  in  my  preceding  paper  ftated 
feme  of  the  Drooi . , by  which  the  ortho- 
dox thcolog'cians  male-  ood  their  charge  of 
forcery  againft  Heretic-,  J an  : Mahometan?, 
and  (hewn  from  their  w.rhnrities,  faithfully  and 
corre&ly  quoted,  how  n cl  .iiy  the  devil  and 
his  agents  take  to  ail  thoie,  who  (eparate  from 

the 
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the  mother  church  of  Rome;  having  alfo  briefly 
deduced  the  hiftory  of  magic  from  its  origin  2nd 
invention,  and  taken  fome  notice  of  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  holy  writ,  where  forccrers  and  magici- 
ans are  made  mention  of,  I fhall  now  proceed  to 
a more  interefting  part  of  my  fubjecf,  in  which 
I fhall  lay  open  the  arcana  of  the  art  magic,  and 
(hew  what  that  wicked  and  myfterious  compaft 
is,  on  which  it  depends,  and  explain  the  nature 
of  thofe  diabolical  engagements,  which  a man 
muft  enter  into  before  he  can  become  an  adept 
irl  fore  cry. 

This  compact  or  agreement,  as  grave  and 
Jeafned  authors  inform  us,  is  fometimes  made 
exprelsly  with  the  great  devil  himfelf  in  perfon, 
corporally  prefent  before  witnefles,  wdio  takes  an 
oath  of  homage  and  allegiance  from  his  vafTal, 
and  th'enendows  him  with  the  powers  of  magic  : 
This  was  the  cafe  with  a certain  Arragonefe 
nobleman,  which  Heifterback  in  his  treatife  upon 
miracles  tells  us  he  was  a witnefs  to,  alfo  of  the 
Vidame  Theophylus  in  the  year  537,  as  related 
by  Sigifbert:  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  memorial 
or  addrefs  in  writing,  in  the  manner  of  certain 
Norman  heretics,  who  wrote  a petition  to  the 
Sybills,  as  chief  of  the  necromancers:  This  pe- 
tition fets  forth  that,  “Whereas  the  parties 
« underftgning  had  entered  into  certain  articles 

“ and 
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“ and  conditions  and  by  folemn  engagement 
“ bound  themfelves  faithfully  to  perform  the 
“ fame,  they  now  pray  in  the  firft  place  the  rati- 
l£  fication  of  thofe  articles  and  conditions  on  the 
<c  part  of  the  Sybills;  and  that  they  would  be 
“ pleafed  in  conformity  thereunto  to  order  and 
“ direct  their  under-agents  and  familiars  to  do 
tc  fuit  and  fervice  to  the  contracting  parties 
“ agreeably  to  condition  ; and  that  when  they 
“ were  fummoned  and  invoked  to  appear,  they 

would  be  promptly  forth-coming,  not  in  their 
“ own  drapes,  to  the  annoyance  and  offence  of 
“ the  contracting  parties,  but  fprucely  and  hand- 
tc  fomely,  like  perfonable  gentlemen  ; alfo  that 
“ the  petitioners  might  be  difeharged  from  the 
“ ceremony  of  compelling  them  by  the  drawing 
“ of  a circle,  or  of  confining  themfelves  or  their 
“ familiars  within  the  fame. 

“ Secondly,  That  the  Sybills  would  be  pleafed 
“ to  affix  fome  feal  or  fignature  to  the  conven- 
“ tlon,  by  which  its  power  and  efficacy  with 
“ their  fubfervient  familiars  might  be  rendered 
<c  more  fecure  and  permanent. 

“ Thirdly,  That  the  petitioners  may  be  ex- 
u empted  from  all  danger,  which  might  other- 
“ wile  accrue  to  them,  from  the  civil  authority 
tc  of  magiftrates  or  the  inquifitorial  power  of  the 
u church. 


tc  Fourthly, 
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« Fourthly,  That  all  the  temporal  underta- 
« kings  and  purfuits  of  the  petitioners  in  the 
■«  courts  and  councils  of  princes  may  profper 
« and  fucceed ; and  that  good  luck  may  attend 
« them  in  all  kinds  of  gaming  to  their  fuitable 
tl  profit  and  advantage. 

« Laftly,  That  their  enemies  of  all  forts  may 
« have  no  power  over  them  to  do  them  hurt. 

« That  thefe  conditions  being  granted  and 
tc  performed,  the  petitioners  on  their  part  folemn- 
« ly  promife  and  vow  perpetual  fealty  and  alle- 
« giance  to  their  fovereigns,  the  Sybills,  as  in 
« the  convention  itfelf  is  more  fully  fet  forth ; 
« and  that  they  will  faithfully,  and  fo  long  as  they 
« {hall  live,  make  a facrifice  and  pblation  of  one 
« human  foul,  every  year  to  be  offered  up  on  the 
« day  and  hour  of  the  day,  in  which  this  con- 
« vention  (hall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
« Sybilline  powers ; Provided  always,  That  the 
“ faid  high  and  mighty  powers  fhall  fully  and 
<c  Iona  fide  perform  what  is  therein  ftipulated 
<c  and  agreed  to  on  their  parts  in  the  prc- 
“ mifes.” 

This  document  is  faithfully  tranflated  from 
Father  Delrius’s  Latin  treatife  Difquifitionum 
Magicarum , Lib.  2.  Qutft-  4:  He  fays  that  it 
was  publicly  burned  at  Paris  together  with  the 
books  of  magic  it  refers  to,  and  he  quotes  the 
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authority  of  Cr  e/p  ft  us  de  odio  Sat  ante  Difcurfu  15. 
for  a more  particular  account ; but  as  Crefpetus’s 
book  is  not  in  my  reach  I can  trace  the  ftory  no 
further. 

In  both  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  parties  con- 
tract viva  voce , or  proceed  by  petition,  the  con- 
ditions are  the  fame  and  confift,  as  we  are  told, 
in  an  exprefs  renunciation  of  the  Chriilian  creed; 
the  baptifmal  rites  arc  reverfed,  and  the  devil, 
or  his  reprefentative,  fcratches  out  the  crofs 
from  the  forehead  with  his  nails,  and  re-baptizes 
his  vafi'al  by  a name  of  his  own  deviling;  thefe 
are  indifpeni'able  conditions  ; The  devil  alfo  ex- 
a£ts  fotne  ras;  or  remnant  of  his  valfai’s  gar- 
ment,  as  a badge  of  allegiance,  and  compels  him 
to  make  the  oath  within  a circle  drawn  upon  the 
ground,  (which  being  a figure  without  begin- 
ning or  end  is  a fymbol  of  divinity)  in  this  circle 
the  figure  of  a crofs  is  to  be  traced  out,  on  which, 
the  magician  elect  tramples  and  kicks  with  dif- 
dain;  he  then  requefts  the  devil  to  flrike  his 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  inferibe  it  in 
the  book  of  death  ; he  next  promifes  to  make 
monthly  or  quarterly  facrifices  to  the  devil,  which 
female  magicians  or  witches  perform  by  fucking 
out  the  breath  of  a new-born  male  infant;  he 
proceeds  to  put  forne  fecret  mark  upon  himfelf 
with  the  point  of  a needle,  as  the  fign  of  the 

Beaft 
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Beaft  or  Antichrift,  in  which  mark  there  is 
great  potency,  and  in  fome  cafes,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  it  appears  that  the  devil  infills  upon 
cauterizing  his  difciples  in  the  upper  membrane 
of  the  right  ear;  in  others,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  in  the  forehead ; this  being  done  the 
magician  eleCt  vows  eternal  enmity  againft  the 
EucharHl,  the  Blefied  Virgin,  the  Saints,  the 
Holy  Relics  and  Images,  and  forfwears  confcf- 
fion  for  ever;  upon  which  the  devil  ratifies  his 
part  of  the  compaCt,  and  the  magic  ceremony  is 
complete. 

On  thefe  conditions  the  devil  feldom,  if  ever, 
takes  a terrific  form,  for  fear  of  deterring  his 
votaries,  and  oftentimes  appears  in  great  beau- 
ty and  with  a very  winning  addrefs,  as  he  did  to 
Theodore  Maillot,  deputy  governor  of  Lorraine, 
vifiting  him  in  the  fhape  of  a very  pretty  girl, 
(lepida  et  liberali  forma  ptiella ) and  promifing  him 
a certain  great  lady  in  marriage,  with  whom 
Maillot  was  diftra&edly  in  love ; the  conditions 
(lipulated  by  the  devil  on  this  vifit  were  of  a 
piece  with  the  lovely  form  he  afiumed,  for  they 
confifted  in  injunctions  only  to  perform  all  the 
Chrifiian  and  moral  duties,  to  obferve  his  mearre 

' r 

days,  to  fay  his  mafics,  and  be  regular  in  his 
confeffions : Thefe  unexpected  ftipulations  threw 
Maillot  into  fo  deep  a melancholy,  that  his  do* 
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meftic  chaplain,  obfcrving  it,  extorted  from  him 
a confeffion  of  all  that  had  palled,  and  pioufly 
diffuaded  him  from  any  further  interviews  of 
that  fort:  Remigius,  who  relates  the  ftory  in 
his  Daemonolatria,  gravely  obferves-  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  foon  overtook  him  in  a very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  for  his  horfe  fell  down  upon 
fmooth  ground,  and  Maillot  broke  his  neck  by 
the  fall. 

As  to  the  magic  powers,  which  the  devil  im- 
parts in  return  for  thefe  concedions  of  his  vota- 
ries, theologicians  have  different  opinions,  fome 
giving  more  and  fome  lefs  credit  to  the  miracle; 
but  the  general  opinion  amongft  them  is  that 
they  are  performed  by  the  devil  and  his  daemons 
by  the  celerity  of  art  and  motion  with  which 
one  thing  is  fubflituted  for  another,  but  that 
there  is  no  new  creation  in  the"  cafe.  They  do 
not  doubt  but  that  there  are  certain  figures, 
names  and  characters,  which  have  a magical 
power,  as  the  nine  cauldrons,  the  names  of  the 
four  principal  hinges  of  the  world,  the  three- 
times-feven  characters  of  Mahometan  device  and 
many  others ; that  there  are  rings  and  feals, 
which  are  amulets  and  charms,  inferibed  with 
the  names  of  Raphael,  Salomon,  Zachariah,  Eli- 
zeus,  Conftantine,  The  Maccabees  and  others ; 
that  certain  figns  in  the  Zodiac  engraved  upon 

gems 
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gems  have  good  or  evil  properties,  for  inftance, 
Aries,  Leo  and  Sagittarius  make  a man  be- 
loved; Virgo,  Taurus  and  Capricornus  make 
him  religious ; Gemini,  Libra  and  Aquarius 
produce  friendfliip ; whilft  Cancer,  Scorpio  and 
Pifces  create  falfehood:  The  character  of  Sa- 
turn gives  ftrength ; Jupiter  good  fortune ; Mars 
victory;  Sol  riches;  Venus  prevents  drowning, 
and  Luna  has  the  fame  virtue  with  Venus : The 
figure  of  an  afs,  engraved  on  a chryfolite,  im- 
parts the  gift  of  prophecy;  that  of  a dragon 
gives  riches,  and  that  of  i frog  gives  friendlhip: 
It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Flanders  that  a 
man  born  on  Eafter-eve  had  the  gift  of  curing 
fevers ; fo  had  the  feventh  fon,  where  no  daugh- 
ter interpofed;  whereas  the  gift,  which  the  kings 
of  England  had  of  touching  for  the  evil,  expired 
upon  the  herefy  of  Henry  the  eighth,  though 
William  Tooker  wrote  books  to  prove  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  then  on  the  throne,  inherited 
this  virtue  with  the  crown;  this  do&rine  of 
Tooker  is  ftrenuouily  controverted  by  Delrius 
the  Jefuit  of  Salamanca,  and  his  argument  is 
very  logical  and  decifive : Miracula  propria  Jttrrt 
ecclefiuz  Cathalica: ; fed  Elizabeth  a ej ? extra  ecclc- 
fiam  Catholicam. , ct  nulli  dantvr  qui  fit  extra  ecck- 
fiam  Catholicam  ; ergo  Elizabetha  non  dantur  mi- 
racula. Q.  E.  D.  Again,  Non  pojfunt  miracula 
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fieri  ad  confirmationern  fa  fee  fidei ; fed  fides , quam 
profitetur  Elizabeth a,  ejl  falfa  fides  ; erg»  ad  con - 
firmatimem  fidei , profitetur  Elizabethan  non 

poffunt  fieri  miracula — And  who  now  hull  defend 
our  defenders  of  the  faith  ? 

It  is  acknowledged  that  forcerers  and  magici- 
ans can  blight  the  grain,  deflroy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  make  a bad  harveft,  which  Remi- 
gius  allures  us  is  done  by  fprinkling  certain  duit 
in  the  air,  which  the  daemon  makes  up  and  fup- 
plies  them  for  the  purpofe. — 

Carmine  Ufa  Ceres  fterilem  vaiefcit  in  berbam  ; 

Deficiur.t  lafi  carmine  font  is  aqua ; 
llicibus  glandes,  cantataq ; vitibus  leva 
Decidit,  et  nullo  poma  moventc  jiuunt. 

Ovid. 

“ Witches  can  blight  our  corn  by  magic  fpell, 

“ And  with  enchantments  dry  the  fpringing  well, 

<<  Make  grapes  and  acorns  fall  at  their  command, 

“ And  Itrip  our  orchards  bare  without  a hand.” 

Remigius  fays  the  daemons  do  not  only  make 
up  this  powder  or  duff  for  the  witches,  but  are 
particularly  indulgent  to  them  in  the  article  of 
ground-mice,  with  which  they  devour  all  the 
roots  of  the  grals  and  grain ; that  the  gad-fly  is 
always  within  call,  and  that  they  have  plenty  ot 
wolves  at  command  to  fend  into  any  fold  or 
flock  they  think  proper  to  deftroy  : The  learned 
' Vol.  II.  E author 
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author  doubts  if  the  devil  actually  makes  thefe 
wolves  de  novo , but  rather  thinks  that  he  hunts 
them  up  together,  and  drives  the  country  ; if  this 
fport  does  not  fucceed  to  his  with,  he  thinks  it 
probable  the  daemons  themfelves  execute  the 
mifchief  in  the  ftiapcs  of  wolves — (vcrifimile  vi- 
detnr  clcnnoncs  ejfc , qui  fpecie  lupina  talempauperiem 
faciunt ) — He  tells  us  that  he  has  brought  manv 
witches  to  confefs  thefe  things,  and  thoueh  he 
acknowledges  the  power  of  their  fpells  for  pro- 
ducing meats  and  viands,  that  have  theappearance 
of  a fumptuous  feaft,  which  the  devil  furnifhes, 
ftill  he  gives  a bad  account  of  his  cookery,  for 
that  divine  providence  feldom  permits  the  meat 
to  be  good,  but  that  it  has  generally  fome  bad 
tafte  or  fmell,  moftly  wants  fait,  and  the  feaft  is 
often  v/ithout  bread. 

Though  heretics  have  obftinately  denied  the 
copulation  of  wizards  with  the  female  daemons 
called  Succubae  ; and  of  witches  with  the  males, 
or  Incuhi,  yet  the  whole  authority  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  with  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
exprefsly  affirms  it  for  a fact — ( Communis  tamcn 
hac  cji  fententia  Pairum , Pheologorum  ct  Pbilo- 
fopborum  doflonnn — -et  pro  eadan  pugnat  bulla  In- 
nocent it  VIII.  Pontificis  contra  malefic  os). — It  is 
alfo  an  orthodox  opinion,  that  children  may 
be  begotten  by  this  diabolical  commerce,  and 
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there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Luther  was  the 
fort  of  an  Incubus.  That  witches  are  carried 
through  the  air  by  certain  fpells  is  confirmed  by 
a boll  of  witnefles,  and  the  operation  is  generally 
performed  by  fmearing  the  body  with  a certain 
ointment,  prepared  by  the  daemons  ; this  oint- 
ment feveral  people  have  innocently  made  ufe  of, 
particularly  hufbands  of  ladies  ufing  witchcraft, 
and  have  found  themfelves  wafted  up  chimnies 
and  through  windows  at  a furious  rate  and  tranf- 
ported  fomctimes  an  hundred  miles  from  their 
own  homes : Many  curious  inftances  might  be 
enumerated,  but  having  related  lo  many  I for- 
bear to  trefpafs  on  my  reader’s  patience  any 
longer. 

I lhould  be  loth  to  have  it  fuppofed  that  I 
have  feledted  thefe  anecdotes  and  quotations  for 
the  purpofe  merely  of  calling  a ridicule  on  the 
fuperllition  of  the  Catholic  church  ; I can  truly 
declare  I did  not  take  up  the  fu'bjedl  with  any 
fuch  defign,  and  hold  the  principle  of  religious 
animofity  in  as  much  abhorrence  as  any  man 
living.  When  I have  faid  this  in  my  own  de- 
fence, I think  it  necelTary  to  add,  that  all  the  ac- 
counts I have  turned  over,  which  are  pretty  vo- 
luminous, are  replete  with  the  fame  or  greater 
abfurditics,  than  thefe  I have  produced  ; all  the 
rcafoning  is  nothing  but  a mafs  of  ignorance, 
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refined  upon  by  fubtlety,  infpired  by  fuperftition 
and  edged  with  acrimony  againfl:  fchifmatics  and 
heretics,  upon  whom  this  terrible  engine  of  for- 
cery  has  been  turned  with  a fpirit  of  perfecution, 
that  does  no  credit  to  the  parties  who  employed 
it. 

The  fadt  is  that  the  Chriftian  church  in  the 
early  ages  foon  difcovered  two  important  mat- 
ters of  faith  in  the  facred  writings,  which  might 
be  made  ufeful  weapons  in  her  pofleflion  ; I mean 
miracles  and  forceries ; the  one  fhe  referred  to 
herfelf,  the  other  fhe  bellowed  upon  her  ene- 
mies and  though  there  is  every  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  both  had  ceafed  in  the  world,  fhe 
found  her  own  interefl  was  concerned  in  pro- 
longing their  exigence  : The  ages  that  lucceed- 
ed  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  were  foon 
caft  into  the  profoundeft  ignorance  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  credulity  11a- 
turally  follows  ignorance  : the  terrors  of  magic 
in  thofe  dark  times  readily  took  hold  of  fuperfti- 
tious  minds  ; every  thing  that  the  dawnings  of 
fcience  ftruck  out  in  tnat  night  of  reafon,  every 
thing  that  reviving  art  invented,  even  the' little 
juggling  tricks  and  deceptions,  that  flight  of  hand 
performed  to  fet  the  crowd  agape  and  fupport  a 
vagrant  life  in  idlcnefs,  were  charged  to  forcerv, 
and  tortures  were  employed  to  force  out  con- 
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feffions  of  fecret  dealings  and  compafts  with  the 
devil  and  his  agents.  Thofe  confeffions  were 
undoubtedly  made,  and  as  full  and  circumftantial 
as  the  inquifitor  chofe  to  prefcribe,  and  being 
publilhed  with  the  authority  of  office  had  their 
influence  with  mankind  and  were  believed  ; nay, 
it  is  but  fair  to  fuppofe  that  the  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church  themfelves  believed  them,  and 
were  fincere  in  their  endeavours  to  extirpate 
forcery,  thinking  that  they  did  God  fervice. 

When  we  read  of  people  being  thrown  alive 
into  the  flames  for  playing  a few  juggling  tricks, 
which  now  would  not  pafs  upon  the  vulgar  at  a 
country  fair,  and  the  devil  himfelf  brought  in  ta 
father  the  performance,  it  is  Hr oc king  to  huma- 
nity and  a violence  to  reafon  ; but  we  fhall  cru* 
elly  err  againft  both  by  afcribing  all  thefe  a£ts 
to  perfecution,  when  ignorance  and  credulity 
are  entitled  to  fo  great  a fhare  of  them  : The 
churchmen  of  thofe  ages  were  not  exempt  from 
the  errors  and  darknefs  of  the  time  they  lived  in, 
and  very  many  of  them  not  only  believed  the 
forceries  of  the  heretics,  but'  fwallowed  the  mi- 
racles of  the  faints  : The  genius  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  this  illuminated  and  liberal  period  is 
of  a different  complexion  from  what  the  nature 
of  my  fubjcct  has  obliged  me  to  difplay ; of  the 
enlarged  and  truly  Chriflian  principles,  which  now 
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prevail  amongft  the  profeflors  of  that  fyftem  of 
faith,  the  world  abounds  with  examples,  and  I 
am  perfuadcd,  that  if  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion  was  put  afide,  (a  tribunal  fo  directly  adverfe 
to  the  religion  of  Chrift)  the  hateful  tenet  of  in- 
tolerancy  would  foon  be  done  away,  and  a fpirit 
of  meeknefs  and  mercy,  more  confentaneous  to 
the  principles  of  the  prefent  Catholics,  would 
univerfally  prevail. 


Y revifing  what  hiftory  has  delivered  of  the 


firft  poets  of  Greece  we  fhall  be  able  to 
form  a very  tolerable  conjecture  of  the  authors, 
whole  works  Pififtratus  collected  at  the  time  he 
inftituted  his  library  in  Athens  ; but  before  I 
undertake  this,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  fome 
authorities,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have 
afcribed  the  honour  of  compiling  Homer’s  rhap- 
fodics  to  Hipparchus  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  and 
not  to  Pififtratus  himfelf:  I am  not  willing 
therefore  to  pafs  over  the  queftion  without  fome 
explanation  of  it. 

The  ancient  authorities  I allude  to  are  thcfe 
of  Plato  in  his  Hipparchus,  and  .-Elian  in  the 
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fecond  article  of  his  eighth  book : The  firft  is  a 
naked  alTertion  ; the  fecond  fets  forth  more  cir- 
cumftantially — That  Hipparchus  the  fan  of  Pif- 
ftratus  was  the  firf , who  brought  Homer’s  poems 
to  Athens  and  made  the  rhapfodifs  rehearfe  them 
in  the  general  ajfembly  of  the  Grecian  fates  but 
this  author,  who  is  generally  a faithful  though  a 
minute  collector  of  anecdotes,  exprefsly  conti  a- 
dids  himfelf  in  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  thir- 
teenth book,  and  tells  us  that  Pififtratus  com- 
piled the  Iliad  and  OdylTey  of  Homer:  Cicero 
in  the  quotation  from  his  Orator  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  paper  gives  the  credit  of  the  work  to 
Pififtratus  ; Suidas  under  the  article  of  Homer 
fays — That  various  perfons  were  at  toe  pains  of 
collecting  and  arranging  thefe  books  in  fucceeding 
times , but  of  thefe  Pififratus  of  Mens  was  the 
frf. — Euftathius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad 
concurs  in  the  fame  tellimony  ; he  foys—That 
the  grammarians  who  compiled  the  Iliad , did  it , as 
it  is  laid,  by  command  of  Pififratus that  they  cor- 
rected it  at  difcretion , and  that  the  principal  of 
thefe  was  Arifarchus , and  next  to  him  Zenodotus. 
(Comm,  ad  Iliad , lib.  I.)  In  this  latter  particular 
the  learned  commentator  has  fallen  into  an  er- 
ror ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated 
critic  Ariftarchus,  as  well  as  Zenodotus,  lived 
-many  years  after  the  time  of  Pififtratus : I fhall 
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mention  only  one  authority  more  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  queftion,  which  I take  to  be  more 
decifive  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  this  is  an 
ancient  epigrammatiff,  who  in  a diftich  upon  a 
flatue  of  Pihftratus  celebrates  him  on  this  very 
account,  and  gives  a very  probable  conjecture, 
that  tnis  ftatue  was  erected  in  commemoration 
ol  die  great  work  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pilation.  ( Anthol.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.j 

1‘  mm  tiiefe  authorities,  as  well  as  from  {txencrth 
o(  circumftance,  it  leems  highly  probable  that  the 
founder  of  the  firft  public  library  fhould  be  ftu- 
dious  to  enrich  his  collection  with  the  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odylley. 

This  important  work  was  both  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  execute,  and  attended  with  very  con- 
fiderable  expence  in  the  progreis  of  it.  The 
rhapfodies  of  Homer  were  fcattered  up  and  down 
amongft  the  cities  of  Greece,  which  the  itine- 
rant poet  had  viiited,  and  were  neceflarily  in  a 
iciy  mutilated  llate  or  recorded  in  men's  me- 
mories after  an  imperfect  manner  and  by  piece- 
meal only,:  In  fome  places  thefe  ineltin.abie  re- 
liques  had  been  conlumed  by  fire;  and  in  the 
Iapfe  <of  time  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  had 
fullered  -many  injuries  by  accident,  and  not  a few 
by  interpolation.  Solon  himfelf  is  acculcd  of 
having  made  infertions  in  favour  of  the  Atheni- 
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ans  for  political  purpofes.  Nothing  but  the 
moil  timely  exertions  could  have  refcued  them 
from  oblivion,  and  Piftftratus  by  reftoring  Homer 
has  jullly  made  his  own  name  the  companion  of 
the  poet’s  in  immortality:  To  his  ardour  we 
are  indebted  for  their  prefent  exiftence.  Under- 
ftanding  that  there  were  rhapfodifts,  who  went 
about  the  leveral  Grecian  Hates  reciting,  fome 
an  hundred,  fome  a thoufand  lines  in  detached 
pafTages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  he  caufed  pub- 
lic proclamation  to  be  made  of  his  defign  to  collect 
thofe  famous  poems,  offering  a reward  to  every 
man,  who  fhould  bring  him  any  fragment  to  alllft 
his  intended  compilation,  and  appointing  proper 
perfons  to  receive  their  refpe&ive  contributions. 
The  refort  on  this  occafion  foon  became  prodi- 
gious; Pififtratus  however,  ftill  intent  upon  the 
work,  adhered  to  his  conditions,  and  let  no  man 
go  away  without  his  reward,  though  the  fame 
paffages  had  been  furnifhed  ever  fo  often  by 
otners  before  him:  The  infpectors  of  the  work 
by  thefe  means  had  an  opportunity  of  collating 
one  with  the  other,  and  rejecting  what  appeared 
fpurious  upon  collation:  This  was  an  office  of 
great  uelicacy,  and  the  ableft  men  of  the  time 
v,  ^.ic  lelcdted  for  that  purpofe,  with  liberal  allow- 
ances for  their  trouble;  they  were  many  in 
number,  and  when  each  had  made  his  feparate 

colle&ion, 


collection,  and  the  rhapfodifts  ceafed  to  come  in, 
Pififtratus  caufed  them  all  to  aflemble  and  pro- 
duce their  feveral  copies  for  general  review: 
The  whole  was  now  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  the  poems,  and  in  that  order 
fubmitted  to  the  final  fupervifion  of  two  perfons, 
who  where  judged  mod  competent:  The  poem, 
thus  compiled  and  corrected  according  to  their 
judgment  and  difcretion,  was  fairly  tranfcribed 
and  the  copy  with  great  folemnity  depofited  in 
the  library : Had  the  like  care  been  extended  to 
the  Margites  and  the  reft  of  Homer’s  poems, 
the  world  would  probably  have  now  been  in 
pofleflion  of  them  alfo;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  extinction,  that 
both  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  would  have  fhared  the 
fame  fate,  had  not  this  event  fo  happily  taken 
place  under  the  patronage  of  Pififtratus.  Let  us 
mark  this  aera  therefore  as  the  molt  important 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  let  every  man, 
who  admires  the  genius  of  Homer,  revere  the 
memory  of  Pififtratus. 

Lycurgus  we  know  brought  Homer's  poems 
out  of  Afia,  and  difperfed  them  amongft  his 
countrymen  at  Lacedaemon ; but  Lycurgus  con- 
sidered thefc  poems  as  a collection  of  maxims 
moral  and  political ; he  knew  the  influence, 
which  poetry  has  over  rude  uncivilized  tempers, 
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and  the  fame  reafons,  that  engaged  him  to  em- 
ploy the  longs  of  Thales  the  Cretan  in  his  firffc 
preludes  towards  a conftitution  of  government, 
led  him  to  adopt  and  import  the  epic  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyffey:  He  faw  they  were  of  a 
fublime  and  animating  call,  infpiring  principles 
of  religion,  love  of  our  country,  contempt  of 
death  and  every  heroic  virtue,  that  can  dignify 
man’s  nature;  that  they  manifefted  to  Greece 
what  misfortunes  attended  the  difunion  of  her 
powers,  and  what  thofe  powers  were  capable  of 
performing,  when  united;  he  wilhed  to  fee  an 
indifioluble  alliance  and  compaCt  of  all  the  Rates 
of  Greece  for  their  common  glory  and  defence, 
but  he  wilhed  to  fee  the  (late  of  Sparta,  like  the 
fons  of  Atreus,  at  the  head  of  the  league:  In  all 
thefe  particulars  the  poems  of  Homer  fully  met 
his  wilhes  and  fell  in  with  his  views,  and  as  he 
had  made  his  obfervations  on  the  manners  and 
characters  of  the  Afiatics  during  his  travels 
among!!  them,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  the  time 
might  come,  when  the  united  arms  of  Greece 
would  again  prevail  over  the  nations  of  the  Ealt, 
efpecially  when  the  natural  bravery  of  the  Greeks 
was  (Emulated  by  an  heroic  poem  fo  flattering 
to  their  country  and  fo  encouraging  to  their 
hopes. 

Pi/iftratus  on  the  other  hand  was  aCtuatcd  by 
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no  fuch  public  principles ; but,  though  he  had 
not  a patriotic,  yet  he  had  an  elegant  mind,  and 
the  fame  love  of  learning,  which  had  dictated 
the  thought  of  erecting  a public  repofitory  for 
fuch  works  of  genius  as  were  worthy  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  infpired  him  with  the  ambition  of  being 
the  editor  of  Homer’s  fcattered  remains:  This 
never  once  occurred  to  the  Spartan  legiflator, 
who  valued  them  not  as  poems,  but  as  precepts, 
in  which  light  they  were  no  lefs  beneficial  in 
their  feparated  ftate  than  when  complete. 

The  Athenian  tyrant  contemplated  them  with 
the  eye  of  a critic,  and  perceiving  they  would 
make  the  fublimeft  and  mod  perfect  compilation 
the  world  had  ever  feen,  he  ufhered  them  into  it 
with  all  the  paffion  of  an  enthufiaft:  As  he  evi- 
dently perceived  they  inculcated  no  doctrines 
inimical  to  monarchy,  on  the  contrary  that  they 
recommended  acquiefcence  under  rule  and  obe- 
' dience  to  difcipline,  he  obliged  the  rhapfodifts  to 
rehearfe  them  publicly  in  the  ears  of  Greece  at 
the  great  feftival  of  the  Panathenrea. 

The  publication  of  Homer’s  poems  in  this 
ftate  of  perfection  was  the  caufe  that  produced 
fuch  a flow  of  compofitions,  efpecialiy  in  the 
dramatic  line;  for,  as  I before  obferved,  it  ope- 
rated to  the  difcouragement  ot  epic  writing,  and 
few  inftances  of  any  poems  under  that  deferip- 
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tion  occur  after  the  compilation  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odylfey:  Men  of  genius  are  not  ealily  difpofed 
to  imitate  what  they  dcfpair  of  equalling,  and 
the  contemplation  of  a perfect  work  in  any 
branch  of  compofition  will  of  courfe  deter  other 
adventurers  from  inferior  attempts. 

The  drama  was  now  in  its  dawn  and  had 
made  fome  advances  before  the  compilation  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  but  it  received  fuch  im- 
provement from  thofe  poems,  that  it  is  generally 
afterted,  and  by  Ariftotle  amongft  others,  to  have 
derived  its  origin  from  Homer;  in  the  further 
progrels  of  thefe  papers  I (hall  fully  examine 
how  that  queftion  ftands,  for  the  prefent  it  will 
be  my  purpofe  to  take  a review  of  the  Hate  of 
literature  in  Greece  at  this  remarkable  period, 
when  Pififtratus  founded  his  library  in  Athens; 
a difqui fition,  which,  although  it  will  carry  us 
• into  times  of  very  remote  antiquity  and  of  doubt-  ' 
ful  hiftory,  will  I hope  prove  not  devoid  of 
entertainment  even  to  fuch  of  my  readers,  as 
have  not  habituated  themfelves  to  ftudies  of 
this  nature. 

It  is  for  the  fake  of  fuch,  and  in  juftice  to  the 
opinion  I would  wifh  to  imprefs  of  the  amiable 
charatfter  of  Pififtratus,  that  I fubjoin  to  this 
paper  tome  explanation  of  the  term  Tyrant,  by 
which  in  conformity  to  hiftory  I have  been 
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obliged  to  denominate  him  : The  word  accord- 
ing to  our  conftru&ion  of  it  conveys  the  moft 
odious  idea,  but  when  it  was  applied  to  Pifi- 
ftratus  it  was  a title  of  royalty  and  not  a term 
of  reproach  : In  the  age  of  Homer,  Hefiod  and 
the  Greek  poets  of  that  date,  the  word  was  not  in 
ufe ; they  ufed  no  term  but  Bafeleus , which  they 
applied  even  to  the  crueleft  of  defpots,  as  the 
learned  reader  may  be  convinced  of,  if  he  will 
confult  the  Odyfley,  ( Rbap.  E.  84. ) This  is  a 
point  of  criticifm  fo  well  agreed  upon  bv  all 
philologifts,  that  the  Hymn  to  Mars,  which 
fome  have  attributed  to  Homer,  is  by  internal 
evidence  now  fully  convicted  of  being  pofterior 
to  him,  becaufe  the  term  Tyrannus  is  found  in 
it.  The  word  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  to  have  come  into  ufe  about 
the  age  of  Archilochus,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
eighteenth  Olympiad,  many  years  fubfequent  to 
Homer  and  prior  to  Pififtratus,  at  which  time, 
(viz.  the  age  of  Archilochus)  Gvges,  Tyrant  of 
Lydia,  was  the  firll  fo  intitled:  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  Euphorion,  a writer  born 
in  the  cxxvi  Olympiad,  and  librarian  to  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria;  alio  oi  Clemens 
the  hiftorian,  (Storm.  1.) 
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Na  XXXVI. 

1 

I NOW  propofc  to  review  the  Rate  of  litera- 
ture in  Greece  antecedent  to  the  time  when 
Pififtratus  founded  his  library  in  Athens. 

Letters,  or  the  alphabet,  were  probably  im- 
ported into  Greece  from  Phoenicia:  This  is 
afcribed  to  the  poet  Linus ; this  poet,  according 
to  the  fabulous  tafte  of  the  times,  was  of  divine 
origin,  being  reputed  the  foil  of  Apollo  by 
Terphchore,  according  to  other  accounts  of 
either  Mercury,  or  Amphimarus,  by  Urania: 
If  in  a pedigree  fo  doubtful  we  may  chufe  for 
ourfelves,  Mercury,  as  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
feems  to  have  a preferable  claim  to  Amphimarus 
or  Apollo,  for  Linus  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
father  of  lyric  poetry;  he  is  allb  recorded  as  the 
inftruclor  of  Hercules  in  letters,  but  if  the  elder 
Orpheus  was  alfo  his  difciple,  he  mud  have  been 
of  too  early  an  age  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Hercules,  for  Orpheus  is  placed  eleven 
ages  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Hercules  may 
have  been  inftrubted  by  the  Theban  Linus,  who 
was  confiderably  junior  to  this  of  Chalcedon; 
Linus  of  Thebes  was  the  fon  of  the  poet  Eu- 
molpus,  and  imparted  to  Greece  the  knowledge 
•f  the  globes;  he  alfo  before  the  time  of  Heliod 
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compofed  a poem,  in  which  he  gives  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  deities  ; all  we  know  refpecting  it  is 
that  it  differs  in  fome  particulars  from  Hefiod’s 
Theogony:  He  paid  dearly  for  the  honour  of 
being  Hercules’s  preceptor,  for  that  deified 
hero  put  Linus  to  death;  though  he  gave  the 
genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taught  a fublimer  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  name  of  Orpheus  grammarians  reckon 
no  fewer  than  five  epic  poets;  their  hiftories  are 
involved  in  fable,  and  their  diftindtions  uncertain 
and  obfcure.  The  Thracian  Orpheus,  who  is 
the  elder  of  the  name,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
difciple  of  Linus  and  to  have  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war  eleven  ages:  He  was  a prophet  as 
well  as  a poet,  and  inffituted  many  ceremonies 
in  the  Pagan  theology;  he  delivered  precepts  in 
verfe  relative  to  the  modes  of  initiation : The 
myfterious  rites  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  originated  with  him,  but  as  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  thefe  rites  were  Egyptian,  they 
might  be  introduced,  but  not  invented,  by  Or- 
pheus. 

The  fecond  Orpheus  was  firnamed  Ciconjeus 
or  Areas,  and  was  alfo  of  Thracian  extra&ion ; 
he  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed  two  generations  be- 
fore the  fiege  of  Troy;  he  alfo  was  an  heroic 
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poet  and  wrote  fables  and  hymns  addrefTed  to 
the  deities.  Orpheus  Odryiius  and  Orpheus 
Camarinaeus  were  epic  poets,  but  he,  who  was 
firnamed  Crotoniates,  was  contemporary  with 
Pififtratus  and  lived  in  great  favour  and  famili- 
arity at  the  Athenian  court  j he  is  laid  to  have 
written  the  Argonautics,  the  hymns  and  the 
poems  de  Lapidibus  now  in  our  hands. 

The  antients,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  fable, 
■aferibed  miraculous  powers  to  the  harmony  of 
Orpheus’s  lyre,  and  almoft  all  the  Roman  poets 
have  echoed  his  praifes  in  the  fame  fanciful 
ftrain.  Ovid  gives  us  a lilt  of  forelt  trees  that 
danced  to  his  lyre,  as  long  as  a gardener’s  ca- 
lendar: ( Metam . fab.  2.  lib-.  10.)  Seneca  in  his 
Hercules  Furens  gives  him  power  over  woods, 
rivers,  rocks,  wild  beads  and  infernal  fpirits, 
(Here.  Fur.  569.)  Horace  adds  to  thefe  the 
winds,  and  Manilius  places  his  lyre  amongft  the 
conftellations,.  having  enumerated  all  its  fuper- 
natural  properties  in  the  following  fliort  but 
comprehenfive  and  nervous  defeription, 

At  lyra  diduclis  per  caelum  cornibus  inter 
Sidera  confpicitur,  qua  quondam  ceperat  Orpheus 
Omne  quod  atlrgerat  ccmtu  5 Mdne/q ; per  ipfos 
Fecit  iter,  domuitq ; infer nas  carmine  leges . 

Huic.fi/nilis  honos,fimilifqi,  potentia  caufee ; 

Vol.  II.  F 
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7* unc  film  as  et  fax  a trahens , nunc  fidera  due  it, 

Et  rapit  immenfum  mundi  remolubfu  orban: 

Manil  .* 

Of  the  name  of  Mufaus  there  were  a]fo  feve- 
ral  poets;  the  elder,  or  Athenian  Mufeus,  fon 
of  Antiphemus,  was  the  fcholar  of  Orpheus. 
The  poetry  of  thefe  antient  bards  was  chiefly 
addrefled  to  the  fervices  of  religion;  their  hymns 
were  chaunted  as  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  and 
the  power  of  divination  w'as  aferibed  to  them,  as 
the  natural  tribute  of  a barbarous  multitude  to 
men  of  fuperior  and  enlightened  talents:  The 
knowledge  of  fimples  and  their  ufe  in  healing 
difeafes  or  wounds  was  amongft  the  arts,  by 
which  thefe  early  benefactors  to  mankind  at- 
tracted the  reverence  of  the  vulgar,  and  Mufeus 
is  laid  to  have  compofed  a poem  on  the  cure  of 
difeafes : This  Mufeus  was  the  father  of  Eu- 
molpus,  and  it  will  be  found  by  them,  who  have 
curiofity  to  fearch  into  the  records  of  thefe  an- 
tient bards,  that  the  great  prerogatives  of  pro- 
phet and  poet  defeended  regularly  through  cer- 
tain families  after  the  manner  of  the  Eaftern  and 

s 

Jewilh  calls.  Eumolpus , who  was  of  this  family, 
befides  the  hymns  and  verfes  he  compofed  upon 
the  myfleries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  poflefled 
the  art  of  divination  by  infpeCtion  of  the  human 
palm;  an  art  of  Egyptian  origin. 

eTb(i?nyrisi 
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Thamyris , the  Ton  of  Philammon,  is  reckoned 
timongft  the  epic  poets,  who  flourifhed  before 
the  time  of  Homer:  He  compofed  a long  poem, 
confifting  of  nearly  three  thoufand  lines,  intitled 
The  Theology;  but  as  this  could  not  be  deno- 
minated an  epic  poem,  and  as  no  record  remains 
of  any  compofition  of  his  in  that  branch  of  po- 
etry, it  is  a great  doubt  whether  it  is  not  owing 
to  the  fictions  of  the  early  grammarians,  who 
were  induftrious  to  detradt  from  the  originality 
of  Homer's  epic,  that  Thamyris  and  fo  many 
others  are  enumerated  under  that  defeription  of 
poets  antecedent  to  Homer;  for  fome  accounts 
make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epic  poet  prior  to 
Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  feems 
due. 

Marfyas  and  Olympus  are  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
but  they,  as  well  as  A 'mpbion , are  more  cele- 
brated for  their  mufical  talents  and  inventions, 
than  for  their  fkill  in  poetry:  Of  Demodocus , 
Phemius  and  Ajbolus  the  Centaur,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  poets  antecedent  to  Homer,  1 find  no 
particulars. 

The  exa£f  time,  in  which  Hefiod  lived,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  age  of  Homer,  remains  a point  of 
controverfy  in  the  chronology  of  the  poets: 
They,  who  give  credit  to  the  verfes  he  is  by 
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fomc  fuppofed  to  have  written  in  competition 
with  Homer,  muft  place  him  as  his  contempo- 
rary; the  beft  authorities  fix  him  in  a period 
fomewhat  antecedent  to  Homer’s;  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Hefiod  being  pof- 
terior  to  Homer,  but  Ariftophanes  in  his  comedy 
of  The  Frogs  places  Homer  in  order  of  time 
after  Hefiod:  He  introduces  the  poet  iEfchylus 
reciting  the  praifes  of  Orpheus  in  the  firft  place, 
fecondly  ofMufaeus,  thirdly  of  Hefiod,  and  laftly 
of  Homer,  which  order  of  placing  them  the  old 
fcholiaft  interprets  to  apply  to  the  times,  in 
which  they  lived ; the  palTage  is  as  follows  : 


«c  The  holy  rites  of  worlhip  Orpheus  taught, 
e‘  And  warned  me  to  abftain  from  human  blood  : 
ic  In  divination  and  the  healing  arts 
fc  Mufaeus  was  my  mailer:  Hefiod  gave 
“ The  ufeful  leffon  how  to  till  the  earth, 

“ And  mark’d  the  feafons  when  to  fow  the  grain, 
sl  And  when  to  reap  ; but  Homer,  bard  divine ! 

<<  Gods,  to  what  heighth  he  1’oars,  whilll  he  arrays 
“ Tlie  warrior  briglit  in  arms,  direfls  the  fight, 

((  And  with  heroic  virtue  fires  the  foul !’’ 

(Aristoph.  Frogs.) 

The  bards  of  the  Orphean  family  and  others 
of  high  antiquity  employed  their  talents  in  com- 
pofing  hymns  and  offices  of  devotion ; and  it  is 
natural  that  fuch  fliould  be  the  firft  ufe  and  ap- 
plication 
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plication  of  the  powers  of  poetry ; the  reafon  is 
good  on  both  fides  why  there  fliould  in  all  times 
have  fubfifted  an  alliance  between  poetry  and 
prayer.  Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  me- 
mory ; it  accords  to  mufic  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
cnthufiafm;  it  makes  the  moral  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion more  fublime,  and  the  myfterious  ones 
more  profound;  it  can  render  truth  more  awtul 
and  fuperftition  more  impofing:  If  the  eaftern 
nations  have  fet  apart  a language  for  their  priefts 
and  dedicated  it  as  facred  to  the  purpofes  of 
prayer,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  antient 
heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly  Afiatic  Greeks, 
performed  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  111  me- 
tre, with  accompaniments  of  mufic,  to  which 
they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme : The  hymns 
of  David  and  the  patriarchal  prophecies  were  in 
metre,  and  fpeak  for  themfelves;  we  have  the 
fame  authority  for  knowing  that  the  Chaldean 
worfhip  was  accompanied  with  mufic ; the  fact 
does  not  need  illuftration ; the  divinations  of 
Mufaeus  and  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  were  of  the 
fame  character ; initiations  were  performed,  ora- 
cles were  delivered  and  even  laws  promulgated 
in  verfe : The  influence  of  poetry  over  the  hu- 
man heart  is  coeval  with  it,  not  limited  by  time 
or  country,  but  univerfal  to  the  world  in  all  its 
parts  and  all  its  periods;  it  is  the  language  of 
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rapture,  fprings  with  invention  and  flows  with 
devotion;  the  enthufiaft  in  love  or  glory  breaks 
forth  into  it  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  voice  of  la-» 
mentation,  attuned  by  fenfibility,  falls  naturally 
into  numbers. 

When  I am  fpeaking  of  the  Oracular  Poets, 
or  Diviners,  it  is  not  poflible  to  pafs  over  the 
Sybills , the  raoft  extraordinary  in  this  order  of 
bards;  their  oracles  have  been  agitated  by  the 
learned  in  all  ages,  and  received  with  the  utmoft 
veneration  and  refpecl  by  the  Greeks  flrff,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Romans  : Heathen  writers  and 
fome  of  the  firft  and  mod  refpecfable  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  Church  refer  to  them  without  he- 
htation,  and  the  fadl  of  their  exigence  refts  upon 
fuch  ftrength  of  teftimony,  as  feems  to  amount 
to  hiftorical  demonftration  and  univerfal  aflent, 
It  appears  that  the  Delphic  and  Erythrean  Sybills, 
who  were  the  oldeff  of  the  name,  lived  before 
the  Trojan  war:  The  vcrfes  of  the  Erythrean 
Sybill,  foretelling  the  coming  of  Chrift,  are  feri- 
oufly  referred  to  by  Eufebius  and  St.  Auftin; 
they  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  now  in  our 
hands.  She,  who  was  fuppoled  to  have  offered 
the  nine  volumes  of  oracles  to  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus  at  Rome,  was  the  Cumnean ; the  Chaldaean, 
Perfic  or  Hebrew  Sybill  prophefied  of  Alexan- 
der of  Maccdon;  the  Hellcfpontic  was  coeval 

with 
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with  Solon;  the  Samian  and  others  lived  in 
later  periods. 

Of  the  Capitoline  Oracles  there  is  ample 
room  to  doubt;  fuch  a political  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  priefts  and  to  a certain  degree 
under  the  direction  of  the  Patrician  order,  offer- 
ed opportunities  for  abufe  too  tempting  to  be 
withstood  in  a conftitution  fo  fubjeCt  to  popular 
commotions ; it  is  true  they  were  fparingly  ap- 
plied to,  and  never  brought  out  but  in  preffmg 
exigencies,  yet  thofe  exigencies  and  the  blind 
idolatry  of  the  people  encouraged  the  abufe  by 
its  practicability  as  well  as  by  its  expedience. 
There  is  a paffage  in  Cicero’s  private  letters, 
which  makes  confeflion  to  this  very  point.  The 
original  oracles  were  deftroyed  by  fire  together 
with  the  Capitol  itfelf,  in  which  they  were  de- 
pofited ; the  fubftitutes,  which  were  collected  in 
Greece  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  to  re- 
place them,  were  finally  burned  by  Stilicho  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

The  lines,  which  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
der the  charaCter  of  Sybilline  Oracles,  muft  be 
cautioufly  admitted;  their  authenticity  is  dubi- 
ous in  moft  parts,  evidently  fictitious  in  many, 
but  fome  paffages  have  by  great  authorities  been 
confidered  as  genuine:  The  great  critic  Bentley, 
fpeaking  of  them  generally  in  his  differtations 
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on  Phalaris,  calls  the  Sybilline  Oracles  now  extant 
clumfy  cheats:  The  learned  profefior  Whifton 
has  inveftigated  them  with  much  indufiry  and 
fome  addrefs ; he  feparates  certain  parts,  which  he 
believes  to  be  genuine,  and  his  argument  merits 
ferious  confideration : I am  aware  that  this 

author  muft  be  heard  with  referve  in  matters  of 
prediction,  forafmuch  as  he  lived  long  enough 
to  fee  two  completions  of  his  own  Milennium : 
He  traces  the  interpolated  pafiages  however  with 
confiderable  fagacity  and  imputes  them  with  good 
appearance  of  reafon  to  the  heretical  fectaries  of 
the  fourth  century;  thofe,  which  he  adopts  as 
genuine,  he  tranilates  into  literal  profe,  and  they 
are  curious  records.  External  teflimonies  make 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  thefe  pafiages,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  fagacity  of  critics  have  urged 
no  internal  characters  in  evidence  againfi:  them. 
The  elder  Sybill  has  predictions  of  Homer  and 
the  Trojan  war;  their  ftile  much  refembles  that 
of  Homer  himfelf,  and  antient  writers  do  not 
fcruple  to  fay  that  Homer  borrowed  feveral  of 
thefe  Sybilline  lines  and  inferted  them  in  his  po- 
em, as  the  Sybill  ' erfelf  foretells  he  would  do  in 
the  following  words,  viz. — Then  an  old  lying 
writer  Jhall  appear  in  that  time  again , counter- 
feiting his  country , being  alfo  dim-ftghted : He 
Jhall  have  much  wit  and  eloquence , and  Jhall  corn- 
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pofe  a wife  poem , made  up  of  two  parts , and  he  fall 
Jay  he  teas  born  at  Chios ; and  he  "nail  ufe  the  fame 
<uerfe  : He  fall  be  the  firfl  that  fall  much  adorn 
the  commanders  i > the  war  by  his  praifes , Priamus’s 
Jon  He  Star  and  Achilles  the  Jon  of  Pelcus  and  all 
others  who  are  famous  in  war , and  he  fall  make  the 
Gods  to  affijl  them , writing  J'alJely  in  every  thing, 
(Sib.  Or.  lib.  v;ii.  v.  357  ad  368.) 

This  is  amongft  the  pafiages  which  Mr. 
Whifton  thinks  genuine  ; it  is  curious  at  lead, 
and  the  reader  muft  fubfenbe  as  much  or  little 
of  his  belief  to  it,  as  he  thinks  it  deferves ; but  of 
the  a£tual  exiftence  of  thefe  antient  prophetefles 
he  will  hnd  fuftkient  testimony,  and  if  lie  chufes 
to  clofe  with  the  tranftatqr  in  his  dedudtions,  he 
will  conclude  that — IV hi  ft  God  fent  his  Jewif 
prophets  to  the  nation  of  the  'Jews  from,  Mofcs  to 
Malachi , he  ferns  alfo  to  have  font  all  along  thej'e 
Gentile  propheteffs  to  the  Gen'iUs,  for  their  guid- 
ance and  direction  and  caution  in  religious  mat- 
te s. 

1 fha'd  obferve  in  general,  that  thefe  Sybillinq 
ora..-j  are  illuminated  and  fupported  by  the 
fourth  1 elogue  of  V irgil,  which  by  the  beffc 
opinions  is  decided  not  to  allude  to  Hefiod’s 
poen  , as  fome  have  interpreted  it.  The  Sybill 
chaunt  d her  oracles,  (landing  on  a (lone,  in  a 
yvild  manner  and  with  the  voice  of  one  that  was 

frantic  ; 
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frantic  : Thefe  oracles  declare  the  defolation  of 
empires,  and  the  various  convulfions  of  nature 
by  earthquakes,  inundations  and  volcanoes : 
Some  revolutions  are  diftinctly  pointed  out, 
other  things  are  fhadowed  diftantly  and  in  ob- 
feurity;  but  what  is  moft  extraordinary  upon 
the  whole  is,  that  certain  events  in  times,  that 
rnuft  have  been  pofterior  to  the  compofition  of 
thefe  verfes,  even  admitting  them  to  be  fpurious, 
feem  to  fulfil  thefe  predictions  in  a very  Angular 
manner.  The  following  paflage,  relative  to  the 
conflagration,  refurrection  and  renovation  of  all 
things  is  feleCted  from  the  fourth  book  of  ora- 
cles, which  Mr.  Whifton  judges  to  be  genuine  ; 
I give  the  tranflation  in  his  words,  viz.  If  you 
will  not  be  perfuaded  by  me , 0 men  of  an  evil 
heart ! but.  love  unrighteoufnefs  and  receive  thefe 
advices  with  a perverfe  mind , a fire  Jhalf  come  into 
the  world , and  thefe  figns  J. hall  appear  in  it,fwerds 
and  the  found  of  a trumpet , when  the  fun  rijes , and 
all  the  world  Jhall  hear  a bellowing  and  vehement 
noife , and  the  earth  Jhall  burn ; and  after  the  fire 
hath  defroyed  all  mankind , and  all  cities  and  rivers 
and  feas  Jhall  be  foot  and  ajhes , and  God  Jhall  extin- 
gulp  this  immenfe  fire , which  he  had  kindled , out  of 
thofe  bones  and  apes  God  fioall  again  form  men ; and 
when  he  hath  made  them  as  they  were  before , then 
Jhall  the  judgment  be  \ in  which  God  Jhall  aft juftl)\ 
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judging  the  world  again  ; and  thofemen , who  have 
lived  wickedly , the  earth  Jhall  cover  them  ; hut  they 
who  are  righteous  Jhall  live  again  on  the  earthy 
God  giving  the  pious  fpirit  and  life  and  fufficient 
provifions ; and  then  all  men  fall  fee  themfelves. 
Aloft  happy  is  that  j nan  ! who  Jhall  be  in  being  at 
that  time . 

In  conclufion  I think  it  a fair  remark  to  be 
made  upon  thefe  famous  Sybilline  verfes,  that 
the  evidence  there  is  of  interpolations  in  feveral 
parts  of  them  makes  ftrongly  for  the  prefump- 
tion,  that  there  did  really  exift  certain  antient 
and  genuine  verfes,  uttered  by  true  or  pretended 
prophetefles,  called  Sybills,  whereupon  thefe  fe- 
veral forgeries  were  grounded  : The  afient  of 
the  learned,  both  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  cor- 
roborates this  opinion;  but  whether  the  copy 
now  in  our  hand  does  or  does  not  contain  any 
genuine  lines  of  thefe  Sybills,  is  a queftion  I 
will  not  now  take  on  myfelf  to  difcufs;  all  that 
need  be  faid  on  this  point  at  prefent  is,  that  there 
are  fome  palfages,  whofe  antiquity  is  eftablilhed 
by  the  references  and  quotations  of  the  old  Hea- 
then writers,  and  againft  which  no  objection' 
can  be  drawn  from  the  internal  characters  am 
marks  of  the  text. 
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H E firft  effufions  of  poetry  having  been 


addrefled  to  prayer  and  worfhip,  to  the 
rnyfteries  and  genealogies  of  the  deities,  to  reli- 
gious rites,  facrifices  and  initiations,  and  to  the 
awful  promulgation  of  oracles  by  enthufiaftic 
Sybills,  chaunting  forth  to  the  aftonifhea  multi- 
tude their  tremendous  denunciations,  the  time 
was  now  in  approach,  when  that  portion  of  di- 
vine infpiration,  which  feems  to  be  the  moving 
fpring  of  poetry,  ftiould  branch  into  a new  de- 
partment. 

When  the  human  genius  was  more  matured 
and  better  qualified  by  judgment  and  experience, 
and  the  thoughts,  inftead  of  being  hurried  along 
by  the  furious  impulfe  of  a heated  fancy,  began 
to  take  into  fober  contemplation  the  worldly 
actions  of  men,  and  the  revolutions  and  changes 
of  human  events,  operating  upon  fociety,  the 
poet  began  to  prepare  himfelf  by  forethought 
and  arrangement  of  ideas  for  the  future  purpofes 
)f  composition ; It  became  his  firft  bufinefs  to 
ontrive  a plan  and  ground-work  for  the  ftruc- 
lre  of  his  poem  ; he  faw  that  it  mult  have  uni- 
rmity,  Simplicity  and  order,  a beginning,  a 
tddle  and  an  end  j that  the  main  object  muft 
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be  interefting  and  important,  that  the  incidents 
and  acceftary  parts  muft  hinge  upon  that  object, 
and  not  wander  from  the  central  idea,  on  which 
the  whole  ought  to  reft ; that  a fubjecft  corre- 
fponding  thereto,  when  elevated  by  language, 
fuperior  to  the  phrafe  and  dialogue  of  the  vulgar, 
would  conftitute  a work  more  orderly  and  bet- 
ter conftrucled,  than  what  arofe  from  the  fudden 
and  abrupt  efFufions  of  unpremeditated  verfe. 

In  this  manner  Homer , the  great  poet  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  father  and  founder,  as  I muft 
think,  of  epic  poetry,  revolving  in  his  capacious 
mind  the  magnificent  events  of  the  Grecian  af- 
fociation  for  the  deftruction  of  T roy,  then  frefli 
in  the  tradition,  if  not  in  the  memories  of  his 
contemporaries,  planned  the  great  defign  of  his 
immortal  Iliad.  With  this  plan  arranged  and 
fettled  in  his  thoughts  beforehand,  he  began  to 
give  a loofe  to  the  force  and  powers  of  his  ima- 
gination in  ftrains  and  rhapfodies,  which  by  fre- 
quent recitation  fixed  upon  his  memory,  and, 
as  he  warmed  with  the  advancing  compofition, 
he  fallied  forth  in  learch  of  hearers,  chaunting 
his  verfes  in  the  afiemblies  and  cities,  that  re- 
ceived him ; his  fancy  working  out  thofe  won- 
derful examples  of  the  fublime,  as  he  took  his 
folitary  migrations  from  place  to  place:  When 
he  made  his  pafiages  by  fea,  and  committed 
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himfelf  to  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  the  grandefl 
fcenes  in  nature  came  under  his  view,  and  hi3 
plaftic  fancy,  feizing  every  object  that  accorded 
to  its  purpofes,  melted  and  compounded  it  into 
the  mafs  and  matter  of  the  work,  on  which  his 
brain  was  labouring : Thus  with  nature  in  his 
eye,  infpiration  at  his  heart  and  contemplation 
ever  adtive,  fecured  by  folitude  againft  external 
interruption,  and  undifturbed  by  worldly  cares 
and  concerns  from  within,  the  wandering  bard 
performed  what  time  has  never  equalled  2nd 
what  to  all  pofterity  will  remain  the  ftandard  of 
perfection. — Hunc  he  mo  in  magnis  fublimitate , in 
parvis  proprietate , fuperaverit : Idem  latus  ac 
prcjjus,  jucundus  et  gravis , turn  copia  turn  brcvitate 
mirabilis  ; nee  poetica  modo  fed  oratoria  virtute 
eminent/ fmus.  (Quint,  lib.  x.)  “Him  no  one 
“ ever  excelled  in  fublimity  on  great  topics,  in 
“ propriety  on  fmall  ones  ; whether  diffufed  or 
“ comprelled,  gay  or  grave,  whether  for  his 
“ abundance  or  his  brevity,  he  is  equally  to  be 
“ admired,  nor  is  he  fupereminent  for  poetical 
tc  talents  only  but  for  oratorical  alfo.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Homer  compofed  other 
poems  befides  his  Iliad  and  Odyfley  : Ariftotle 
in  his  Poetics  decidedly  aferibes  The  Margites 
to  Homer ; but  as  to  the  Ilias  Minor  and  the 
Cypriacs,  though  it  is  evident  thefe  poems  were 

in 
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in  his  hands,  yet  he  Teems  ignorant  of  their  au- 
thor ; the  paflage  I allude  to  will  be  found  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  his  Poetics  ; he  is  com- 
paring thefe  two  poems  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
fey,  as  furnifhing  fubjedls  for  the  drama,  and  ob- 
ferves  that  the  ftage  could  not  properly  draw 
above  one  or  at  moll  two  plots  for  tragedy  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  refpedlively,  whereas  many 
might  be  taken  from  the  Cypriacs,  and  he  enu- 
merates to  the  amount  of  ten,  which  might  be 
found  in  the  Ilias  Minor : It  is  evident  by  the 
context,  that  he  does  not  think  either  of  thefe 
poems  were  compofed  by  Homer,  and  no  lefs 
evident  that  he  does  not  know  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  afcribed;  their  high  antiquity  therefore 
is  the  only  point,  which  this  celebrated  critic 
has  put  out  of  doubt. 

The  Ilias  Minor  appears  to  have  been  a 
poem,  which  includes  the  taking  of  Troy  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks  : The  incidents  of  the 
TEneid,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  the  Trojan  ftory, 
feem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  poem,  and  in 
particular  the  epifode  of  Sinon,  which  is  amongft 
the  dramatic  fubje&s  mentioned  by  Ariftotlc  : 
I he  controvprfy  between  Ajax  and  Ulyfies  for 
the  armour  of  Achilles  was  copied  by  Ovid  from 
the  fame  poem.  If  this  work  is  not  to  be  given 
to  Homer,  we  mud  believe  it  was  written  hnce 
9 the 
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the  Iliad,  from  the  evidence  of  its  title ; but  if 
the  author’s  name  was  loft  in  Ariftotle’s  time, 
his  antiquity  is  probably  little  Ihort  of  Ho- 
mer’s : Some  fcholiafts  have  given  this  poem  to 
Lefches,  but  when  Lefches  lived  and  of  what 
country  he  was  I fihd  no  account. 

The  Cypriacs  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the 
love-adventures  of  the  Trojan  ladies  during  the 
fiege,  and  probably  was  a poem  of  fiction.  He- 
rodotus has  an  obfervation  in  his  fecond  book 
upon  a paflage  in  this  poem,  in  which  Paris  is 
faid  to  have  brought  Helen  from  Sparta  to  Troy 
in  the  fpace  of  three  days*  whereas  Homer  fays 
they  were  long  driven  about  on  their  voyage 
from  place  to  place ; from  this  want  of  corre- 
fpondence  in  a fact  of  fuch  confequence,  Hero- 
dotus concludes  upon  fair  grounds  of  criticifm* 
that  Homer  was  not  author  of  the  Cypriacs* 
though  Pindar  afcribes  it  to  him:  Some  give 
the  Cypriacs  to  Hegefias  of  Salamis,  others  to 
Stafinus  a poet  of  Cyprus,  and  by  fome  Homer 
is  faid  to  have  given  this  poem,  written  by  him- 
feif,  by  way  of  portion  to  his  daughter  married 
to  Stafinus ; this  daughter  of  Homer  was  called 
Arfephone,  and  his  fons  Theriphon  and  Theo- 
laus  : Naevius  tranflated  the  Cypriacs  into  Latin 
verle  : Many  more  poems  are  aferibed  to  Ho- 
mer, which  would  be  tedious  to  particularize, 

they 
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they  are  enumerated  by  Suidas,  whom  the  reader, 
if  his  curiofity  fo  inclines  him,  may  readily  con- 
fult. 

As  to  any  other  information  perfonally  re- 
fpecling  this  great  poet,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
world  fo  ably  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood  in  his  eflay 
on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of  Homer , that 
I can  add  nothing  on  the  occafion,  except  the 
humble  recommendation  of  my  judgment  in  its 
favour.  The  internal  evidence  which  this  eflayift 
adduces  to  fix  the  birth-place  and  early  reiidence 
of  his  poet  in  Ionia,  is  both  learnedly  collected 
and  fatisfaclorily  applied  : He  obferves  that  Ho- 
mer in  his  general  manner  of  defcribing  the 
geography  of  countries,  fpeaks  of  them  as  more 
or  lefs  diftant  in  proportion  to  their  bearing  from 
Ionia ; he  defcribes  Zephyrus  as  a rude  and 
boifterous  wind,  blowing  from  Thrace;  this 
circumftance  had  been  urged  againft  Homer  a!s 
a proof  of  his  error  in  geography,  and  the  foft 
and  gentle  quality  of  Zephyrus,  fo  often  cele- 
brated by  poets  in  all  times,  is  quoted  in  aid 
of  the  charge  ; but  the  fagacity  and  local  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Wood  divert  the  accufation,  and 
turn  it  into  an  argument  for  afcertaining  the  fpot 
of  Homer’s  nativity  and  refidence,  by  reminding 
us,  that  when  the  poet  defcribes  the  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  Thracian  mountains  upon  the 
Vo l.  II.  G /Egean 
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Aegean  fea,  it  mud  of  courfe  be  a Weft  wind 
in  refpeift  to  Ionia,  from  which  circumftance  he 
draws  his  eonfequence  that  Homer  was  an  Ioni- 
an. This  argument  muft  furely  be  fatisfactory  as 
to  the  place,  in  which  the  poem  was  written  ; and 
when  we  have  located  Homer  in  Ionia,  wnilft 
he  ' was  employed  in  writing  his  poem,  we  have 
one  point  of  doubt  at  leaft  cleared  up  in  his  hif- 
tory  to  our  convi&ion,  and  his  accuracy  in  one 
branch  of  knowledge  vindicated  from  the  cavils 
of  critics. 

Having  eftablilhed  this  point,  viz.  that  Homer 
was  an  Afiatic  Greek,  inhabiting  the  fea  coaft, 
or  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  and  having 
vindicated  his  accuracy  in  geographical  know- 
ledge, the  ingenious  author  of  the  eflay  proceeds 
to  fhew,  by  way  of  corollary  from  his  propofition 
thus  demonftrated,  that  Homer  muft  have  been 
a great  traveller  > that  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  thofe  days  no  otherwife  to  be  acquired ; 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
verfant  in  the  arts  of  building:  and  navieatino- 
{hips,  as  then  underftood  and  pra&ifed  ; and  that 
his  map  of  Greece,  which  both  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorus  the  Athenian,  Menogenes  and  Demetri- 
us of  Scepfis  illuftrated  in  fo  d 'Tufive  a man- 
ner, puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  muft  have 
vifited  the  feveral  countries  and  furveyed  them 

with 
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with  attention,  before  he  could  have  laid  them 
down  with  fuch  geographical  accuracy  : Certain 
it  is,  that  fo  great  was  the  authority  of  Homer’s 
original  chart,  that  it  was  a kw  in  fome  cities 
that  the  youth  fhould  learn  it  by  heart ; that  So- 
lon appealed  to  it  for  eftablifhing  the  right  of 
Athens  to  Salamis  in  preference  to  the  claims  of 
the  Megarenfians  ; and  that  territorial  property 
' and  dominion  were  in  feveral  inftances  decided 
-by  referring  to  this  Homeric  chart : Another 
evidence  of  Homer’s  travels  he  derives  from  his 
lively  delineations  of  national  charadter,  which 
he  obferves  are  marked  with  fuch  precifion  and 
fupported  throughout  with  fuch  confiftency,  as 
not  to  allow  us  to  think  that  he  could  have  ac- 
quired this  knowledge  of  mankind  from  any 
other  fource  but  his  own  obfervations. 

It  is  more  than  probable  Homer  did  not  com- 
mit his  poems  to  writing  ; it  is  mere  conjedlure 
whether  that  invention  was  adtually  in  exiftence 
at  the  time  he  lived  ; there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  that  favours  this  conjedlure,  and  in  fuch 
a cafe  fdence  is  fomething  more  than  negative  : 
The  retention  of  fuch  compofitions  is  certainly 
an  aftonifhing  effort  of  the  human  memory,  but 
inftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  like  nature  in 
early  and  uncivilized  ftates,  and  the  memory  is 
capable  of  being  expanded  by  habit  and  exercife 
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to  an  extraordinary  and  almoft  unlimited  com- 
pafs.  Unwritten  compofitions  were  always  in 
verfe ; and  metue  was  certainly  ufed  in  aid  of 
memory.  It  mud  not  however  be  taken  for  a 
confequence,  that  writing  firft  came  into  ufe 
when  Pherecydes  and  Cadmus  firft  compofed  in 
profe,  as  fomc  have  imagined  ; for  it  undoubtedly 
obtained  before  their  time,  and  was  probably 
brought  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia. 

The  engraving  of  the  laws  of  Draco  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  firft  application  of  that 
art ; but  it  was  a work  of  labour,  and  required 
the  tool  of  the  artift,  rather  than  the  hand  of  the 
penman.  Thales  and  Pythagoras  left  us  no 
writings  behind  them,  though  they  fpread  their 
learning  over  Greece  and  from  their  fchools 
peopled  it  with  philofophers.  The  unwritten 
drama  \vas  long  in  exiftence  before  any  compo- 
fitions of  that  fort  were  committed  to  writing. 
Solon’s  laws  were  engraved  in  wood  or  ftone, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  table  of 
them.  Of  Lycurgus’s  regulations  there  was  no 
written  record  ; the  mind  of  the  judge  was  the 
depofitary  of  the  law.  Draco  publilhed  his  laws 
in  Olymp.  xxxix ; Pififtratus  died  in  Olymp. 
Ixiii : A century  had  nearly  pafi'cd  between  the 
publication  of  thefe  laws  and  the  firft  inftitution 
of  a public  library  at  Athens  5 great  advances 
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no  doubt  were  made  within  that  period  in  the 
art  of  writing;  neverthelefs  it  was  by  no  means 
an  operation  of  facility  in  Pififtratus’s  time,  and 
his  compilation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfley 
was  a work  of  vaft  labour  and  of  royal  expence : 
The  book  remained  at  Athens  as  a princely  mo- 
mument  of  his  munificence  and  love  of  letters  ; 
his  library  Was  reforted  to  by  all  men  of  fcience 
in  Greece,  but  copies  of  the  work  were  not 
circulated  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  ; even 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  when  he  had  poflefl'ed 
himfelf  of  a compleat  copy  of  his  favorite  poet, 
locked  it  up  in  the  rich  cheft,  of  which  he  had 
defpoiled  King  Darius,  as  the  moll  worthy  cafe, 
in  which  he  could  inclofe  fo  ineftimable  a trea- 
fu're : When  a copy  of  Homer  was  confidered 
by  a prince  as  a pofielfion  fo  rare,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  his  written  works  were  in  many  hands  : 
As  for  the  detached  rhapfodies,  which  Lycurgus 
in  more  early  times  brought  with  him  out  of 
Alia,  they  mud  have  been  exceeding  imperfedf, 
though  it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  were  in  wri- 
ting. 
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N°  XXXVIII. 

■ ' : O tmi<  • 

FROM  the  fcarcity  of  tranfcribers  in  the 
time  of  Pififtratus,  and  the  difficulties  of 
collecting  and  compiling  poems,  which  exited 
only  in  the  meihories  of  the  rhapfodifts,  we  are 
led  to  confider  the  inftitution  of  the  Athenian 
Library.,  as  a mod  noble  and  important  work ; 
at  the  fame  time,  when  We  reflect  howr  many 
compofitions  of  the  earlieft  poets  depended  on 
the  fidelity  of  memory,  w'e  ceafe  to  wonder  that 
we  have  fo  many  more  records  of  names  than  of 
works.  Many  poets  are  enumerated  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Homer ; feme  of  thefe  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  very  few  indeed  of  their 
fragments  are  now  in  exiftence. 

Conjecture,  and  even  fiction,  have  been  en- 
vtoufly  fet  to  work  by  grammarians  and  others 
within  the  Chriftian  aera  to  found  a charge  of 
plagiarifm  againft  Homer,  and  to  difpute  his 
title  to  originality.  We  are  told  that  Corinnus, 
who  was  a fcholar  of  Palamedes,  inventor  of  the 
Doric  letters,  compofed  a poem  called  the  Iliad, 
whilft  Troy  was  {landing,  in  which  he  celebrates 
the  war  of  Dardanus  againft  the  Paphlagonians, 
and  that  Homer  formed  himfelf  upon  his  model, 
8 clofely 
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clolely  copying  him  : It  is  afierted  by  others, 
that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  poems  of  Di&ys 
the  Cretan,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Idomeneus, 
and  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  : But 
thefe  fables  are  ftill  lefs  probable  than  the  ftory 
of  his  conteft  with  Hefiod,  and  of  the  prize  being 
decreed  againft  him;  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  Eu- 
molpus  and  Thamyris,  all  of  Thrace ; Marfyas, 
Olympus,  and  Midas,  all  of  the  Ionian  fide  of 
the  Meander1,  were  poets  antecedent  to  Homer  ; 
fo  were  Amphion,  Demodocus,  Philammon, 
Phemius,  Arifiaeus  author  of  the  Arimafpia,  Ifa- 
tides,  Drymon,  Afbolus  the  Centaur,  Eumiclus 
the  Cyprian,  Horus  of  Samos,  Profnautis  of 
Athens,  and  the  celebrated  Sybill. 

The  five  poets,  who  are  generally  filled  the 
mafters  of  epic  poetry,  are  Homer,  Antimachus 
the  Colophonian,  Panyafis  of  Halicarnaflus,  Pi- 
fander  of  Camirus,  and  Hefiod  of  Cumae  : And 
all  thefe  were  natives  of  the  Afiatic  coaft. 

Before  I ceafe  fpeaking  of  Homer,  I cannot 
excufe  myfelf  from  faying  fomething  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  Mr.  Pope’s  tranfiation,  which  will  for 
ever  remain  a monument  of  his  excellence  in 
the  art  of  verification  : It  was  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking, and  the  tranflator  entered  upon  it 
with  a candid  confefiion  that  he  was — utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  jujiice  to  Homer : he  alio  lays 
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That  if  Mr.  Dryden  bad  tranflated  the  whole 
work)  he  zvould  no  more  have  attempted  Homer 
after  him  than  Virgil , his  verfton  of  whom  ( not- 
withjlanding  fome  human  errors ) is  the  mojl  noble 
and  fpirited  tranjlation  he  knows  in  any  language. 
This  is  a declaration,  that  reflects  as  much  ho- 
nour on  Mr.  Pope,  as  it  does  on  Mr.  Dryden ; 
great  as  his  difficulties  were,  he  has  neverthelefs 
executed  the  work  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  leave 
ffronger  reafons  why  no  man  fhould  attempt  a 
like  tranflation  of  Homer  after  him,  than  there 
were  why  he  fhould  not  have  undertaken  it  after 
Mr.  Dryden.  One  thing  above  all  furprizes  me 
in  his  execution  of  it,  which  is  The  Catalogue  of 
the  J hips ; a difficulty  that  I fhould  elfe  have 
thought  infurmountable  in  rhime  ; this  however 
he  has  accomplifhed  in  the  fmootheft  metre,  and 
a very  curious  poem  it  is  : No  further  attempt 
therefore  remained  to  be  made  upon  Homer,  but 
of  a tranflation  in  blank  verfe  or  in  literal  profe  ■, 
a contemporary  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of 
letters  has  lately  given  a profe  tranflation  of  the 
Iliad,  though  Mr.  Pope  had  declared  in  his  pre- 
face that  no  literal  tranjlation  can  be  juji  to  an 
excellent  original  in  a fuperior  language — It  is 
eafy  to  fee  what  Mr.  Pope  aims  to  obtain  by 
this  pofition,  and  we  mult  interpret  the  expref- 
lion  of  the  word  juji  to  mean  that  no  fuch  literal 

tranflation 
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tranflation  can  be  equal  to  the  fpirit,  though  it 
fhall  be  juf  to  the  fenfe  of  its  original : He 
knew  full  well,  that  no  tranflation  in  rhime 
could  be  literal,  and  he  was  therefore  interefted 
to  premife  that  no  literal  tranflation  could  be 
juji  ■,  whether  he  has  hereby  vindicated  his  own 
deviations  from  the  fenfe  of  his  author  and  thofe 
pleonafms,  which  the  (hackles  of  rhime  have  to 
a certain  degree  driven  him  into,  and  probably 
would  have  driven  any  other  man  much  more, 
muff  be  left  with  the  claflical  reader  to  judge  for 
himfelf;  fome  of  this  defcription,  and  in  particu- 
lar a learned  Ledturer  in  Rhetoric,  who  has 
lately  favoured  the  public  with  a collection  of 
eflays,  pronounce  of  Mr.  Pope’s  poem  that  it  is 
no  tranflation  of  Homer : The  lame  author  points 
out  the  advantages  of  Miltonic  verfe;  and  it 
muft  be  confefied  that  Miltonic  verfe  feems  to 
be  that  happy  medium  in  metre,  which  ftands 
the  beflr  chance  of  giving  the  comprefled  fenfe 
of  Homer  without  debafing  its  fpirit:  It  is  a ftern 
criticifm  to  fay  that  Mr.  Pope’s  is  no  trayfation 
of  Homer ; his  warmeft  admirers  will  admit  that 
it  is  not  a clofe  one,  and  probably  they  will  not 
difpute  but  that  it  might  be  as  y«/?,  if  it  had  a 
clofer  refemblance  to  its  original,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  he  fays  in  the  paflage  I have  quoted 
from  his  preface.  It  is  agreed  therefore  that 
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an  opening  is  ftill  left  between  literal  profe  and 
fettered  rhyme ; I fhould  conceive  it  might  be  a 
pleafant  exercife  for  men  of  talents  to  try  a few 
fpecimens  from  fuch  paffages  in  the  Iliad,  as 
they  might  like  beft,  and  thefe  perhaps  might 
engage  fome  one  or  more  to  proceed  with  tnc 
work,  publishing  a book  at  a time  (as  it  were 
experimentally)  by  which  means  they  migh^ 
avail  themfelves  of  the  criticifms  of  their  candid 
judges,  and  make  their  final  compilation  more 
corredt : If  this  was  ably  executed,  a ic.y 

Splendid  work  might  in  time  be  compleated  to 
the  honour  of  our  nation  and  language,  embel- 
lifhed  with  engravings  of  defigns  by  our  emi- 
nent matters  from  feledt  fcenes  in  each  rhapfody, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  artift. 

Small  engines  may  fet  great  machines  in  mo- 
tion, as  weak  advocates  fometimes  open  ftrong 
caufesj  in  that  hope,  and  with  no  other  pre- 
fumption  whatever,  I Shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a few  lines  tranflated  from  the  outfet  of 
the  Iliad,  which  the  reader,  whofe  patience  has 
hitherto  kept  company  with  me,  may  or  may 
not  perufe  as  he  thinks  fit. 
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SiNG,  Goddefs  Mufe,  the  wrath  of  Pcleus’  fon, 
Deltructive  fource  of  all  the  numerous  ills 
That  vex’d  the  fons  of  Greece,  and  fwept  her  hoft 
Of  valiant  heroes  to  untimely  death; 

But  their  unburied  bodies  left  to  feaft 
The  dogs  of  Troy  and  carrion  birds  of  prey ; 

So  Jove  decreed  (and  let  Jove’s  will  be  done!) 

In  that  ill  hour,  when  firft  contention  lprang 
’Twixt  Agamemnon,  of  the  armies  chief, 

And  goddefs-born  Achilles.  Say,  what  power 
’Mongft  heav’n’s  high  fynod  ftirr’d  the  fatal  ftrife?— 
Son  of  Latona  by  almighty  Jove — 

He,  for  the  King’s  offence,  with  mortal  plague 
Smote  the  contagious  camp,  vengeance  divine 
For  the  infulted  honour  of  his  pried. 

Sage  Chryfes  ; to  the  Ration’d  fleet  of  Greece, 

With  coftly  ranfom  off’ring  to  redeem 
His  captive  daughter,  came  the  holy  feer; 

The  laurel  garland,  enlign  of  his  God, 

And  golden  feeptre  in  his  hand  he  bore  ; 

And  thus  to  all,  but  chief  the  kingly  fons 
Of  Atreus,  fuppliant  he  addrefs’d  his  fuit. 

“ Kings,  and  ye  well-appointed  warriors  all  ! 

“ So  may  the  Gods,  who  on  Olympus’  heighth 
“ Hold  their  eeleftial  maniions,  aid  your  arms 
“ To  level  yon  proud  towers,  and  to  your  homes 
“ Reftore  you,  as  to  me  you  fhall  leltorc 
“ My  captive  daughter,  ar.d  her  ranfom  take, 

“ In  awful  reverence  of  the  God  I ferve.” 

He  ceas'd  ; th’  alfembled  warriors  all  aflent, 

All  but  Atrides,  he,  the  general  voice 
Oppofing,  with  determined  pride  reje£ls 
The  proffer’d  ranfom  and  infults  the  fuit. 

« Let 
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“ Let  me  not  find  thee,  Pried ! — if  thou  prefum’ft 
“ Or  here  to  loiter,  or  henceforth  to  come, 

“ ’Tis  not  that  fceptre,  no,  nor  laurel  crown 
“ Shall  be  thy  fafeguard : Hence!  I’ll  not  reftore 
*£  The  captive  thou  demand’ll ; doom’d  for  her  life 
“ In  diftant  Argos,  where  I reign,  to  ply 
“ The  houfewife’s  loom  and  fpread  my  nightly  couch  ; 
Fly,  whilft  thy  flight  can  lave  thee,  and  begone  1” 

No  more ; obedient  to  the  Hern  decree, 

The  aged  fuitor  turns  his  trembling  Heps 
To  the  furf-beaten  Ihore  ; there  calls  his  God, 

And  in  the  bitternefs  of  anguilh  prays. 

« Hear  me,  thou  God,  who  draw'll  the  lilver  bow  ; 

« Hear  thou,  whom  Chryfa  worlliips ; hear,  thou  king 
Of  Tenedos,  of  Cilia  ; Smintheus,  hear! 

“ And,  if  thy  pried  hath  ever  deck’d  thy  Ihrine 
“ Or  on  thy  flaming  altars  offer’d  up 
“ Grateful  oblations,  fend  thine  arrows  forth  ; 

“ Strike,  ftrike  thele  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears  !” 
Thus  Chryfes  pray’d,  nor  was  the  pray’r  unheard  ; 
Quick  at  his  call  the  vengetul  God  uprear’d 
His  tow’ring  flature  on  Olympus’  top  5 
Behind  him  hung  his  bow;  onward  he  flrode 
Terrific,  black  as  night,  and  as  he  fliook 
His  quiver’d  arrows,  the  affrighted  air 
Echo’d  the  dreadful  knell : Now  from  aloft 
Wide  o’er  the  fubjeft  fleet  he  glanc’d  Iris  eye, 

And  from  his  filver  bow  with  founding  fixing 
Launch’d  th’  unerring  fhaft  : On  mules  and  dogs 
The  mifiile  death  alighted  ; next  to  man 
Spread  the  contagion  dire ; then  thro'  the  camp 
Frequent  and  fad  gleam’d  the  funereal  fires. 

Nine  mournful  days  they  gleam’d ; haply  the  tenth 

With 
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With  better  omens  rofe  ; Achilles  now 
Conven’d  the  Grecian  chiefs,  thereto  infpir’d 
By  Jove’s  fair  confort,  for  the  Goddefs  mourn’d 
The  defolating  mifchief : At  the  call 
Of  great  Achilles  none  delay’d  to  come. 

And  in  full  council  thus  the  hero  fpake. 

“ If  quick  retreat  from  this  contagious  fhore 
“ Might  fave  a remnant  of  out  war-worn  holt, 

“ My  voice,  Atrides,  wou’d  advife  retreat ; 
tt  But  not  for  me  fuch  counfels : Call  your  feers, 
“ Prophets  and  priefts,  interpreters  of  dreams, 

•t  for  Jove  holds  commerce  with  mankind  in  keep, 

< 1 And  let  that  holy  convocation  fay 

<1  Why  falls  Apollo’s  vengeance  on  our  heads; 

“ And  if  oblations  can  avail  for  peace 
tt  And  interinilTion  from  this  wafting  plague, 
tt  Let  victims  bleed  by  hecatombs,  and  glut 
His  altars,  fo  his  anger  be  appeas’d.” 


N°  XXXIX. 


JLJE  S 10 D' s heroic  holds  a middle  place  be- 
tween the  Orphean  and  Homeric  ftile ; bys 
Genealogy  of  the  Deities  refembling  the  former, 
and  his  Shield  of  Hercules  at  due  diftance  fol- 
lowing the  latter : His  famous  poem  in  praife 
of  illuftrious  women  is  loft ; from  the  words 

*H  0~r,, 
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'h  oln,  with  whieh  it  opened,  it  came  in  time 
to  be  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ecicsy 
or  The  Great  Eoics , and  this  title  by  mifinter- 
pretation  has  been  conftrued  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
per name  of  fome  favorite  miftrefs,  whom  he 
chofe  to  make  the  heroine  of  his  poem : the  poet 
being  born  at  Afcra,  a fmall  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Helicon,  Eoa  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a beautiful  damfel  of  Afcra,  whom 
he  was  in  love  with:  This  poem  feems  to  have 
been  confidered  as  the  beft  work  of  the  author, 
at  leaft  it  was  that  which  brought  him  mod  in 
favour  with  his  contemporaries,  and  gained  him 
fome  admirers,  who  even  preferred  him  to  Ho- 
mer; we  cannot  wonder  if  that  fex  at  leaft  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  panegyric,  were  the 
warmeft  in  his  praife.  I fufpedt  that  Homer  did 
not  pay  much  court  to  the  ladies  in  his  Mar- 
gites,  and  as  for  the  Cypriacs  they  were  profef- 
fedly  written  to  expofe  the  gallantries  of  the  fair 
fex;  the  character  of  Penelope  however  in  the 
Odyftey  is  a ftandard  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
Helen,  though  a frail  heroine  in  the  Iliad,  is 
painted  with  fuch  delicate  touches  as  to  recom- 
mend her  in  the  mod  interefting  manner  to  our 
pity  and  forgivenefs. 

Hefiod’s  addrefs  carried  every  thing  before  it, 
and  the  choice  of  his  fubjedts  (hews  that  popu- 
larity 
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larity  was  his  ftftdy,  for  not  content  with  en- 
gaging the  fair  fex  in  his  favour  by  the  gallan- 
try of  The  Great  Eoics , he  flattered  the  heroes  of 
his  time,  or  at  lead  the  defendants  of  heroes,  by 
a poem,  which  he  intitled  The  Heroic  Genealogy : 
As  one  was  a profeffed  panegyric  of  beautiful 
and  illuftrious  women,  the  other  was  written  in 
the  praife  of  brave  and  diftinguifhed  men:  If  this 
heroic  catalogue  comprized  only  the  great  and 
noble  of  his  own  fex,  his  Times  and  Seafonc  were 
addrefled  to  the  community  at  large  and  con- 
veyed inftru&ion  to  the  hufbandman  and  la- 
bourer; nor  was  this  all,  for  great  authorities 
have  given  to  Hefiod  the  fables  commonly 
alcribed  to  Hsfop,  who  is  fuppofed  only  to  have 
made  fome  additions  to  Hefiod’s  collection;  if 
this  were  fo,  we  have  another  ftrong  reafon  for 
his  popularity — For  fables , as  Quintilian  well 
obferves,  are  above  all  things  calculated  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  vulgar  and  unlearned , who  delight 
in  pleafing  tales  and fftions,  and  are  eaftly  led  away 
with  what  they  delight  in. — In  fhort  Hefiod  feems 
to  have  written  to  all  ranks,  degrees  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  people  ; to  rich  and  poor,  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  men,  women  and  even 
to  the  deities  themfelves. 

Can  we  be  furprized  then  if  this  politic  and 
pleafing  author  was  the  idol  of  his  time,  and 
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gained  the  prize  even  though  Homer  was  his 
competitor?  His  contemporaries  gave  judgment 
in  his  favour,  but  poftefity  revokes  the  decree  : 
Quintilian,  who  probably  had  all  his  works  be- 
fore him,  pronounces  of  Hefiod, — That  he  rarely 
foars  that  great  part  of  his  works  are  nothing  elfe 
hut  catalogues  and  firings  of  names , intermixed 
however  with  ufeful  precepts  gracefully  delivered 
and  appoftely  addreffed  in  fine , that  his  merit 
confifls  in  the  middle  file  of  writing. — Talents  of 
this  fort  probably  recommended  him  to  the  un- 
referved  applaufe  of  all,  whom  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius in  another  affedts  with  envy  and  provokes 
to  detradlion.  Many  fuch,  befides  the  gram- 
marian Daphidas,  were  found  to  perfecute  the 

name  of  Homer  with  malevolence,  w’hiift  he 

• 

rofe  fjperior  to  their  attacks  : The  rhapfodifts, 
whofe  vocation  it  was  in  public  and  private  to 
entertain  the  company  with  their  recitations,  were 
fo  conftantly  employed  in  repeating  Homer’s 
poems  preferably  to  all  others,  that  in  time  they 
were  univerfally  called  Homerifts ; Demetrius 
Phalereus  at  length  introduced  them  into  the 
theatres  and  made  them  chaunt  the  poems  of 
his  favorite  author  on  the  ftage : The  poet  Si- 
monides, celebrated  for  his  memory,  repeated 
long  palTages  of  Homer,  fitting  in  the  public 
theatre  on  a feat  eredted  for  him  on  the  ftage 

for 
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for  that  purpofe;  Callander,  king  of  Macedonia, 
had  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley  by  heart,  and 
was  continually  repeating,  not  in  company  only, 
but  in  his  private  hours  to  himfelf:  Stefichorus 
alfo,  the  fublimeft  of  all  poets  next  to  Homer  and 
his  greateft  imitator,  was  remarkably  fond  of 
chaunting  forth  paflages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley ; 
it  is  related  alfo  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  repeat 
verfes  of  Hefiod,  Archilochus,  Mimnermus,  and 
Pnocylides  the  Milefian,  who  is  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  poem  intitlcd  Paranefuy  yet  extant. 
We  are  obliged  to  the  grammarians  for  many 
fcraos  or  fragments  from  the  wrecks  of  authors, 
but  in  the  cafe  of  Hefiod’s  Eoics  meet  with  one 
remnant  only  preferred  by  Paufanias,  and  this 
relates  to  Iphigenia,  who,  by  Hefiod’s  account, 
was  by  the  favour  of  Diana  reprieved  from  ex- 
tinction and  immortalized  in  the  pcrfon  of  the 
eoddefs  Hecate. 

C 

As  for  the  bards  of  the  Orphean  family,  it  is 
difficult  to  adjuft  their  chronologies  and  defcents; 
I have  already  enumerated  five  poets  of  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  faid  in  general  terms,  that  there 
were  feveral  of  the  name  of  Mufeus ; they  may 
be  thus  deferibed;  viz.  firft,  Mufieus,  fon  of 
Antiphemus  and  difeiple  of  Orpheus,  filled  an 
•epic  poet;  he  wrote  a long  poem  of  lour  thou- 
fand  verfes  containing  precepts,-  addrefled  to  his 
Vol.  II.  H fon 
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fon  Eumolpus,  and  thence  intitled  The  Eumzl - 
piad-,  he  wrote  a hymn  to  Ceres,  a poem  on  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  and  publifhed  certain  prophetic 
verfes,  though  his  title  to  thefe  has  been  brought 
into  difpute  by  the  artifices  of  one  Onomacritus, 
a plagiarift  and  pretended  diviner  in  the  time  of 
Blipparchus,  who  put  off  thefe  verfes  of  Mufeus 
as  his  own.  The  fecond  Mufeus  was  grandfon 
of  the  firft  and  fon  of  Eumolpus ; various  poems 
are  given  to  this  Mufeus,  particularly  The 
Theogony,  the  Sphere,  the  Myfteries  of  Initi- 
ation and  Luftration,  The  Titans,  Sec.  The 
third  Mufeus  a Theban  was  fon  of  Thamyris 
and  grandfon  of  Philammon;  he  flourilhed  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  : His  father  Thamy- 
ris is  recorded  by  Homer. 

“ And  Dorion  fam’d  for  Thamyris’  difgrace, 

“ Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 

“ Till  vain  of  mortals’  empty  prail'e  he  drove 
“ To  match  the  feed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  ; 

“ Too  daring  bard  f whole  uirfuccefsful  pride 
Th’  immortal  Mufes  in  their  art  defy’d  ; 

“ Th’  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 
“ Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  fnatch’d  his  voice  away; 

“ No  more  his  heav’nly  voice  was  heard  to  ling, 

“ His  hand  no  more  await'd  the  iilver  Hiring.” 

(Pope,  II.  *.) 

Such  was  the  fate  of  blind  Thamyris,  hut  he 
has  double  fecurity  for  immortality,  having  a 

place 
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place  not  only  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  but  alfa 
in  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton: 

“ Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow’ry  brooks  beneath, 

*•'  That  walh  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

« Nightly  I vifit ; nor  fometimes  forget 
“ Thofe  other  two  equall’d  with  me  in  fate, 

“ So  were  I squall'd  with  them  in  renown, 

“ Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mxonides.” 

(Book  3d.) 

Thus,  although  the  works  of  this  famous  bard 
have  totally  perifhed,  and  bis  heavenly  voice  is  no 
more  heard  to  jing , yet  it  has  been  his  Angular 
good  fortune  to  be  celebrated  by  the  greatelt 
poet  of  antiquity,  and  ranked  with  that  very 
poet  by  the  greateft  of  the  moderns ; and  all 
three  involved  in  the  fame  vifitation  of  blindnefs  j 
an  extraordinary  concurrence ! 

The  fourth  Mufeus  was  fon  of  Orpheus  and 
Prefident  of  the  Eleufynian  Myfteries:  This  is 
the  Mufeus,  whom  Juftin  Martyr  fays  was  in- 
ftructed  by  his  father  in  a more  rational  religion 
than  he  praclifed  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and 
taught  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  one  fu- 
preme  God,  creator  of  all  things.  The  fifth 
was  Mufeus  of  Ephefus,  an  epic  poet;  the  fixth 
a grammarian,  whofe  treatife  on  the  Ifthmian 
games  is  quoted  by  Euripides;  and  the  feventh 
and  laft,  is  that  Mufeus,  whom  the  poet  Mar- 
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tial  mentions  for  having  written  Pathicijfmos 
libellos , and  the  author  as  it  is  probable  of  the 
little  poem  upon  Hero  and  Leander,  now  extant, 
which  Scaliger  fo  much  admires. 

Archilochus  flourilhed  in  Olymp.  xxiii.  and 
was  a very  early  writer  of  Iambics  ; — He  excels , 
fays  Quintilian,  in  energy  of  file  his  periods 
frong , comprejfed  and  brilliant , replete  with  life 
and  vigour  : fo  that  if  he  is  fecond  to  any  it  is  from 
clef  eft  of  fubjeft,  not  from  natural  inferiority  of 
genius. 

He  adds,  that — Arifarchus  was  of  opinion , that 
of  all  the  writers  of  lambic  verfe  Archilochus  alone- 
carried  it  to  perfeftion.  — Athenseus  has  preferred 
a little  epigram  of  his  no  otherwifc  worth  re- 
cording than  as  it  is  the  only  relick  of  his  mufe, 
except  one  diftich  in  long  and  fhort  verfe  pur- 
porting that  he  was  devoted  to  Mars  and  the 
Mufes ; the  epigram  may  be  tranflated  as  fol- 
lows:-^- 

Glutton,  we  afk  thee  not  to  be  our  gueft. 

It  is  thy  belly  bids  thee  to  our  feaft. 

Archil^ 

Archilochus  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Ca- 
londas,  who  immolated  his  own  fon  to  the  manes 
of  the  poet  to  atone  the  vengeance  of  Apollo  : 
He  was  a man  of  great  private  virtue  and  dif_ 
8 tinguiflied 
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tinguifhed  courage,  but  a fevere  unfparing  fa- 
tirill. 

Ti/ias,  commonly  called  Sttficborus  from  his 
invention  of  the  chorus,  which  he  fung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  harp,  was  contemporary 
with  Solon,  and  born  at  Himera  in  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  as  a lyric  poet  he  was  unequalled  by  any 
of  the  Greeks  but  Pindar;  his  fubjeCts  were  all 
Gf  the  epic  caft,  and  he  oftentimes  rofe  to  a 
fublimity,  that  rivalled  Homer,  upon  whofe 
model  he  formed  himfelf:  this  he  would  have 
done  throughout  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Quintilian,  if  his  genius  had  not  led  him  into  a 
redundancy,  but  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
great  dignity  and  preferved  juftly.  He  did  not 
vifit  Greece  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  age,  and 
died  in  Olymp.  lvi.  in  the  city  of  Catana  in  his 
native  ifland  of  Sicily,  where  he  was  buried  at 
the  public  coft  with  diftinguifhed  ceremony  and 
magnificence.  A tomb  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory near  one  of  the  city  gates,  which  was 
thenceforward  called  the  gate  of  Stefichorus; 
this  tomb  was  compofed  of  eight  columns,  had 
eight  fteps  and  eight  angles  after  the  cabaliftical 
numbers  of  Pythagoras,  whofe  myfterious  phi- 
lofophy  was  then  in  general  vogue;  the  cubic 

number  of  eight  was  emblematic  of  ftrength, 
° f 

folidity  and  magnificence,  and  from  this  tomb  o 
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Stefichorus  arofe  the  Greek  proverb  na»1a  o 
by  which  was  meant  any  thing  perfect  and  com- 
pleat.  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum  erected  a temple 
to  his  name  and  decreed  him  divine  honours; 
all  the  cities  in  Sicily  confpired  in  lamenting  the 
death  of  their  favorite  poet,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  trophies  they  dedicated  to  his  me- 
mory. 

Epimenides  of  Crete,  the  epic  poet,  was  con- 
temporary with  Solon,  and  there  is  a letter  in 
the  life  of  that  great  man  inferted  by  the  fophifls, 
which  is  feigned  to  have  been  written  by  Solon 
in  his  exile  to  Epimenides : This  poet  as  well 
as  his  contemporary  Ariftneas  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  flopping  the  functions  of  life  and 
recalling  tnem  at  pleafure : Avijhzas  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  Arimafpea,  containing  the  hiftory 
ot  the  northern  Arimafpeans,  a people  of  Scythia, 
whom  he  defcribes  a?  the  herceft  of  ail  human 
beings  and  pretends  that  they  have  only  one  eve; 
he  alfo  compofed  an  heroic  poem  on  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  deities:  Strabo  fays,  if  ever  there 
was  a quack  in  the  world,  this  Ariftaas  was 
one.  Simonides  the  poet  lived  in  the  court  of 
Hipparchus  and  was  much  careded  by  that 
elegant  prince ; he  was  a pieaimg  courtly  writer, 
and  excelled  in  the  pathetic.  A cams  was  poet, 
muhcian  and  warrior ; Quintilian  gives  him 

great 
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great  praife  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  fatire  againft 
tyrants,  and  occafionally  for  the  moral  tendency 
of  his  writings,  but  admits  that  fomctimes  his 
mufe  is  loole  and  wanton  : It  appears  from  fome 
fragments  preferved  by  Athenaeus,  that  he  wrote 
feveral  poems  or  fonnets  in  praife  of  drinking; 
the~e  is  alfo  a fragment  in  the  martial  ftile,  de- 
fcribing  the  variety  of  armour,  with  which  his 
houfe  was  adorned.  Callimachus , Theocritus , 
Anacreon  and  Sappho , are  to  a certain  degree 
known  to  us  by  their  remains:  Every  branch 
ot  poetry,  but  the  drama,  was  at  this  aera  at  its 
greatcil  perfection. 


N°  XL. 

There  is  a confiderable  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  of  a love-poem  written  by 
Hermefianax  of  Colophon  to  his  miftrefs  Leon- 
tium ; the  poet  recommends  his  paffion  by  tel- 
ling her  how  love  has  triumphed  over  all  the 
great  geniufes  in  their  turns,  and  begins  with 
the  inftances  of  Orpheus  and  Mufeus,  and 
brings  them  down  to  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Py- 
thagoras, and  Socrates.  This  Hermefianax  mult 
II  4 have 
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have  been  a contemporary  of  Epicurus,  foraf- 
much  as  Leontium  was  the  miftrefs  of  that  phi- 
lofopher  as  well  as  of  his  difciple  Metrodorus : 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  learned  Gerard 
John  VolTius  did  not  advert  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  when  he  puts  Hermefianax  amongft 
the  poets  of  a doubtful  age.  Leontium  was  an 
Athenian  courtezan,  no  lefs  celebrated  for  fci- 
ence  than  beauty,  for  fhe  engaged  in  a phi- 
lofophical  controverfy  with  Theophraftus,  of 
which  Cicero  takes  notice  (lib.  i.  de  Nat. 
Dear.)  Pliny  alfo  records  an  anecdote  of  her 
being  painted  by  Theodorus  fitting  in  a ftudious 
attitude. 

This  fragment  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  amours  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  as  it  relates 
to  many,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  and 
is  withal  a very  curious  fpecimen  of  an  author 
very  little  known  even  by  name,  I have  inferted 
the  following  tranflation  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 


O w 
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Omi/  ^/.\v  piAo?  yc{  xnriyxysi/  Oldygoio, 
Aly^ofrvv  &gy<rtrxi/  rei\cc[^tvog  xidscgt}. — 
&c.  ( At  ben.  lib.  xiii.) 

SUCH  was  the  nymph,  whom  Orpheus  led 
From  the  dark  manfions  of  the  dead. 

Where  Charon  with  his  lazy  boat 
Ferries  o’er  Lethe's  fedgy  moat; 

Th’  undaunted  minltrel  fmites  the  firings. 

His  ftrain  thro’  hell’s  vaft  concave  rings  s 
Cocytus  hears  the  plaintive  theme. 

And  refluent  turns  his  pitying  ftream  ; 
Threc-Keaded  Cerberus,  by  fate 
Polled  at  Pluto’s  iron  gate, 

Low-crouching  rolls  his  haggard  eyes 
Ecftatic  and  foregoes  his  prize  : 

With  ears  ere£l  at  hell’s  wide  doors 
Lies  lift’ning  as  the  fongfter  foars  ; 

Thus  mufic  charm’d  the  realms  beneath, 

And  beauty  triumph’d  over  death. 

The  bard,  whom  night’s  pale  regent  bore 
In  fecret  on  the  Athenian  (hore, 

Mufaus , felt  the  facred  flame. 

And  burnt  for  the  fair  Theban  dame 
Antiope,  whom  mighty  Love 
Made  pregnant  by  imperial  Jove  ; 

The  poet  plied  his  amorous  ftrain, 

Prefs’d  the  fond  fair,  nor  prefs’d  in  vain, 

For  Ceres,  who  the  veil  undrew, 

That  fcreen’d  her  myfteries  from  his  view. 
Propitious  this  kind  truth  reveal’d, 

That  woman  clofe  belieg’d  will  yield. 


Old 
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Old  liefwd  too  his  native  fhade 
Made  vocal  to  th’  Afcrean  maid. 

The  bard  his  heav'n-dire&ed  lore 
Forfook,  and  hymn’d  the  Gods  no  more  ; 

Soft  love-fick  ditties  now  he  fung. 

Love  touch’d  his  harp,  love  tun’d  his  tongue, 

Silent  his  heliconian  lyre, 

And  love’s  put  out  religion’s  fire. 

Homer,  of  all  paid  bards  the  prime 
And  wonder  of  all  future  time, 

Whom  Jove  with  wit  fublimely  bleld. 

And  touch’d  with  pureld  fire  his  breald, 

From  gods  and  heroes  turn’d  away 
To  warble  the  domeftic  lay, 

And  wand’ring  to  the  defart  ifle. 

On  whole  parch’d  fands  no  feafons  fmile. 

In  diftant  Ithaca  was  feen 
Chaunting  the  luit-repelling  Queen, 

Mimnermus  tun’d  his  am’rous  lay, 

When  time  had  turn’d  his  temples  grey  5 
Love  revcll'd  in  his  aged  veins, 

Soft  was  his  lyre,  and  fweet  his  (drains  3 
Frequenter  of  the  wanton  lead, 

Nanno  his  theme,  and  youth  his  gueft, 

Antimachus  with  tender  art 
Pour’d  forth  the  forrows  of  his  heart : 

In  her  Dardanian  grave  he  laid 
Chryfeis  his  beloved  maid  ; 

And  thence  returning  fad  befide 
Pafdolus’  melancholy  tide. 

To  Colophon  the  minftrcl  came, 

Still  lighing  forth  the  mournful  name, 

Till 
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Till  lenient  time  his  grief  appeas'd. 

And  tears  by  long  indulgence  ceas'd. 

Alcxus  ft  rung  his  founding  lyre. 

And  linote  it  with  a hand  of  fire. 

To  Sappho,  funded  of  the  fair, 

Chaunting  the  loud  and  lofty  air. 

WUilit  old  A/trcreoti,  wet  — i;h  wine, 

And  crown’d  with  wreaths  ot  Lefbian  vine. 
To  his  unnatural  minion  fung 
Ditties,  that  put  to  blulh  the  young. 

Ev’n  Sophocles,  whofe  honey’d  lore 
Rivals  the  bee’s  delicious  ftore, 

Chorus’d  the  praife  of  wine  and  love, 

Choiceft  of  all  the  gifts  of  Jove. 

Euripides,  whofe  tragic  bread 
No  yielding  fair  one  ever  preft. 

At  length  in  his  obdurate  heart 
Felt  love's  revengeful  rankling  dart. 

Thro’  Macedon  with  furious  joy 
Ranting  he  chas'd  the  pathic  boy  ; 

Till  vengeance  met  him  in  the  way. 

And  blood-hounds  made  the  bard  their  prey. 

Philoxcnus,  by  wood-nymphs  bred 
On  fam’d  Cithseron’s  facred  head, 

And  train’d  to  mufic,  wine  and  fong, 

’Midft  orgies  of  the  frantic  throng, 

When  beauteous  Galatea  died. 

His  flute  and  thyrfus  cad  afide; 

And  wand’ring  to  thy  penfive  coaft, 

Sat}  Melos,  where  his  love  was  loft. 
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Each  night  thro’  the  refponfive  air 
Thy  echoes  witnefs’d  his  defpair  : 

Still,  Hill  his  plaintive  harp  was  heard. 
Soft  as  the  nightly-finging  bird. 

Philotas  too  in  Battis'  praife 
Sung  his  lo  g-winded  roundelays  ; 

His  ftatue  in  the  Coan  grove 
Now  breathes  in  brafs  perpetual  love. 

The  mortified  abltemious  fage. 

Deep  read  in  learning’s  crabbed  page, 
Pythagoras,  whofe  boundlefs  foul 
Scal’d  the  wide  globe  from  pole  to  pole, 
Earth,  planets,  feas  and  heav’n  above. 

Yet  found  no  fpot  fecure  from  love  ; 

With  love  declines  unequal  war, 

And  trembling  drags  his  conqueror’s  car, 
Theano  clafp’d  him  in  her  arms, 

And  wifdom’s  Hoop’d  to  beauty’s  charms. 

Ev’n  Socrates,  whofe  moral  mind 
With  truth  enlighten’d  all  mankind, 
When  at  Afpatia’s  fide  he  fate, 

Still  found  no  end  to  love’s  debate. 

For  11  rong  indeed  mull  be  that  heart 
Where  love  finds  no  unguarded  part. 

Sage  Ariflippus  by  right  rule 
Of  logic  purg’d  the  Sophift’s  fcliool, 
Check’d  folly  in  its  headlong  courfe. 

And  fwept  it  down  by  reafon’s  force ; 
’Till  Venus  aim’d  the  heart-felt  blow, 

And  laid  the  mighty  v nit  or  low. 
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A little  before  the  time  that  Pififtratus  cfta- 
blilhed  his  tyranny  at  Athens,  the  people  of 
Greece  had  diftinguilhed  certain  of  their  moll 
eminent  fages  by  the  denomination  of  the  Seven 
Wife  men.  This  flattering  pre-eminence  feems 
to  have  been  diftributed  with  more  attention  to 
the  feparate  claims  of  the  different  ftates,  than 
to  the  particular  pretenfions  of  the  perfons,  who 
compofed  this  celebrated  junto : If  any  one  com- 
munity had  affeiSted  to  monopolize  the  preroga- 
tive of  wifdom,  others  would  hardly  have  fub- 
feribed  their  affent  to  fo  partial  a diftribution ; 
and  yet  when  fuch  diftinguifhed  characters  as 
Pythagoras  Anacharfis  the  Scythian,  Mifon, 
Pherecydes,  Epimenides,  and  Piliftratus  himfelf, 
were  excluded,  or  at  beft  rated  only  as  wife- 
men-extraordinary,  many  of  their  admirers  com- 
plained of  the  exclufion,  and  infilled  on  their 
being  rated  in  the  lift  ; hence  arifes  a difficulty 
in  determining  the  precife  number  of  the  princi- 
pals : The  common  account  however  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  Solon  of  Athens,  Thales  of  Miletus, 
Periandcr  of  Corinth,  Clcobulus  the  Rhodian, 
Chilon  the  Lacedaemonian,  Bias  of  Priene,  and 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene. 

This  diftribution  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
fpire  emulation  amongft  rival  ftates,  and  to  that 
emulation  Greece  was  indebted  for  the  con- 
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fpicuous  figure  Ihe  made  in  the  world  of  letters. 
The  Ionic  and  Italian  fchools  of  philofophy  were 
eftablifhed  under  Thales  and  Pythagoras  ; thefirft 
was  lupported  by  Anaximander  the  fuccefior  of 
Thales,  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ariftotle, 
Diogenes,  Zeno  and  other  illuftrious  men ; Pytha- 
goras’s fchool  devolved  upon  Empedocles,  He- 
raclitus, Zenophanes,  Democritus,  Pyrrho  and 
Epicurus.  The  original  tenets  of  the  firft  maf- 
ters  were  by  no  means  adhered  to  by  their  de- 
fendants; the  wanderings  of  error  are  not  to 
be  refrained  by  fyltem;  hypothefis  was  built 
upon  hypothefis,  and  the  labyrinth  at  length  be- 
came too  intricate  to  be  unravelled : Sparks  of 
light  were  in  the  mean  time  ftruck  out  by  the 
active  collifion  of  wit;  noble  truths  occafionaily 
broke  forth,  and  fayings,  worthy  to  be  regiftered 
among!!  the  doftrines  of  Chriftian  revelation, 
fell  from  heathen  lips  : in  the  lofty  fpirit  of  phi- 
lofophy they  infulted  pain,  refilled  plealure,  and 
fet  at  defiance  death  itfclf.  RefpecI  is  due  to  fo 
much  dignity  of  character  ; the  meek  forgiving 
tenets,  which  Chriftianity  inculcates,  were 
touched  upon  but  lightly  and  by  few ; fome 
however  by  the  force  of  intelledt  followed  the 
light  of  reafon  into  a future  Hate  of  immor- 
tality ; they  appear  to  have  contemplated  the 
Divine  Eflence,  as  he  is,  fimple  and  iupremr, 
* and 
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and  not  filtered  into  attributes  corruptly  perfon- 
ihed  by  a fynod  of  divinities.  Of  fuch  men  we 
mult  think  and  l'peak  with  admiration  and  af- 
fection. 

Thales , the  founder  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  was  a 
great  man  and  a good  citizen  ; he  ftudied  geo- 
metry under  Egyptian  matters,  and  introduced 
l'ome  new  difeoveries  in  aftronomy  and  the  ce- 
leftial  fphere,  regulating  and  correcting  the 
Greek  calendar,  which  Solon,  about  the  fame 
time,  made  fome  attempts  to  reform  at  Athens. 
This  he  did  by  bringing  it  to  a conformity  with 
the  Hebrew  calendar,  except  that  his  year  began 
with  the  fummer  folftice,  and  that  of  the  He- 
brews with  the  vernal.  Now  the  Hebrew 
calendar  comprifed  twelve  months,  and  each 
month  feverally  comprifed  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  lame,  number  of  days  as  our’s.  This  ap- 
pears by  an  examination  of  Mofes’s  account  of 
the  deluge  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Amongft  other  nations  the  calendar  was  ex- 
ceedingly vague  and  unfettled  : The  Egyptians 
meafured  their  year  by  four  months;  the  Arca- 
dians by  three ; the  Carians  and  Acarnanians 
by  fix,  and  the  people  of  Alba  by  ten  ; at  the 
fame  time  all  thefc  nations  were  in  the  practice 
or  making  up  the  year  to  its  natural  completion 
by  intcrcalcndary  months  or  days.  In  the  time 
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of  Romulus  the  Romans  followed  the  calendar 
of  the  Albanians;  and  of  the  ten  months,  which 
their  year  confifted  of,  four  comprized  thirty- 
one  days  each,  viz.  Martius,  Maius,  Quintiiis, 
October ; the  fix  other  confifted  of  thirty  days, 
and  were  named  Aprilis,  Junius,  Sextilis,  Sep- 
tember, November,  December.  By  this  calen- 
dar Romulus’s  year  regularly  confifted  of  only 
304  days,  and  to  compleat  the  natural  period 
he  was  obliged  to  refort  to  the  expedient  of  in- 
tercalendary  days. 

Numa  was  too  much  of  a philofopher  not  to 
feek  a remedy  for  thefe  deficiencies,  and  added 
two  months  to  his  year  : The  former  of  thefe 
he  named  Januarius  from  bifrons  Janus,  one  of 
whofe  faces  was  fuppofed  to  look  towards  the 
paft,  and  the  other  towards  the  fucceeding  year  ; 
the  other  new  month  he  called  Februarius,  from 
Februus,  the  deity  prefiding  over  luftrations  ; 
this  being  the  month  for  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Dii  Manes,  it  was  made  to  confift  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  being  an  even  number  ; all  the  others, 
conformably  to  the  fu perdition  of  the  times,  con- 
fifted of  odd  numbers  as  more  propitious,  and 
accordingly  Martius,  Maius,  Quintiiis,  OHober, 
had  each  thirty-one  days,  and  the  other  feven, 
twenty-nine  days,  fo  that  the  year,  thus  regula- 
ted, had  355  days,  and  it  was  left  to  the  priefts 

to 
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to  make  up  the  refidue  with  fupplementary 
days. 

'This  commiflion  became  a dangerous  prero- 
gative in  the  hands  of  the  facerdotal  order,  and 
was  executed  with  much  irregularity  and  abufe  j 
they  lengthened  and  fhortened  the  natural  period 
of  the  year,  as  intereft  influenced  them  to  accord 
to  the  prolongation  or  abbreviation  of  the  annual 
magiftracies  dependant  thereupon.  In  this  Rate 
things  were  buffered  to  remain  till  Julius  Cjefar 
fucceeded  to  the  pontificate  ; he  then  undertook 
a reform  of  the  calendar,  being  in  his  third 
confulate,  his  colleague  being  CEmilius  Lepidus. 
AiTifted  by  the  beft  affronomers  of  the  time., 
particularly  the  philofopher  Sofigenes,  he  ex- 
tended the  year  of  his  reform  to  442  days,  and 
thenceforward  ordained  that  the  year  fhould 
conlift  of  365  days,  diffributed  into  months  as 
it  now  Hands,  except  that  he  added  one  day 
to  February  every  fifth  year,  and  not  every 
third. 

Thales  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad  hi 
extreme  old  age  : the  famous  philofopher  Phe- 
recydes  died  a few  years  before  him  of  that  hor- 
rible diflemper  called  the  Morbus  Pediculofus , 
and  iir  his  laft  illnefs  wrote,  or  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written,  to  Thales  as  follows  : — 


Vql.  II. 
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PHERECYDES  to  THALES. 

May  your  death  he  eafy,  when  the  hour  J, hall 
come  ! for  my  part , when  your  letter  reached  me, 
I was  finking  under  the  attack  of  a mof  loathfoTne 
difeafe  accompanied  with  a continual fever.  I have 
therefore  given  it  in  charge  to  my  friends,  as  foon  as 
they  fall  have  committed  ?ny  remains  to  the  earth , 
to  convey  my  manufcripts  to  your  hands.  If  you  and 
the  ref  of  your  wife  fraternity  fall  on  perufcl  ap- 
prove of  ?naking  them  public , do  fo  ; otherwife  let 
them  not  fee  the  light ; certainly  they  do  not  fatisfy 
my  judgment  in  all  particulars ; the  hef  of  us  are 
liable  to  error  ; the  truth  of  things  is  not  difcoveralle 
by  human  fa ga  city,  and  I am  jufly  doubtful  of  my- 
felf:  Upon  quefions  of  theology  I have  been  cautious 
how  I have  committed  myfelf ; other  i natters  I have 
treated  with  lefs  rcferve ; in  all  cafes  however  I 
fuggef  rather  than  dictate. 

Though  I feel  my  diffolution  approaching  and 
inevitable , I have  not  alfolutely  difmiffed  my  phy- 
ftcians  and  friends  ; but  as  my  difeafe  is  infefilious , 
/ do  not  let  them  enter  tny  doors , but  have  contrived 
a fgnal  for  informing  them  of  my  condition , and 
have  zvarned  them  to  prepare  themfclves  for  paying 
the  lajl  off  ccs  to  my  corpfc  to-morrozv. 

Farewell  for  ever  ! 
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N°  XLI. 

Jgnotum  Tragic#  genus  inveniffe  Camen # 
Dicitur , et  plaujlris  vexijfe  poemata  Thefpis 
Ghti  canerent  agerentque  perunCli facibus  ora. 

(Horat.) 

HAVING  carried  down  the  hiftory  of 
Athens  to  that  period,  when  a new  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry  made  its  appearance,  I propofe  in 
this  place  to  treat  of  the  origin  and  introduction 
of  the  drama  ; in  doing  this,  my  chief  ftudy  will 
be  to  methodize  and  arrange  the  matter,  which 
other  writers  have  thrown  out,  fenfible  that  in  a 
fubject  fo  often  exhaufted  very  little  elfe  can 
now  remain  to  be  done. 

Ariftotle  fays — That  Homer  alone  properly  de- 
serves the  name  of  poet , not  only  as  being  fupenor 
to  all  others  fo  called , but  as  the  frfi  who  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  drama  ; and  this 
he  did , not  merely  by  the  difplay  of  his  powers  on 
grave  and  tragic  fuhjedls,  but  inafmuch  as  he  fug- 
gefed  the  firf  plot  and  device  for  comedy  alfo  \ not 
founding  it  upon  coarfe  and  opprobrious  inveChve , 
but  upon  wloolcfome  and  facetious  ridicule:  fo  that 
his  Margites  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  comedy , as 
his  Iliad  and  Odyffey  do  to  tragedy. 
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This  affertion  in  favour  of  Homer  coming 
from  fuch  high  authority  has  been  adopted  by 
the  fcholiafts,  critics  and  commentators,  who 
have  treated  either  of  that  great  poet  or  of  the 
drama  from  the  time  when  it  was  made  to  the 
prefent : But  it  fliould  be  obferved  that  Ariftotle 
is  not  here  fpeaking  of  the  drama  profeffedly  as 
a chronologiA,  but  reviewing  it  as  an  object  of 
criticifm,  and  under  this  view'  it  can  no  other- 
wife  come  into  contemplation  than  in  its  more 
advanced  and  perfeCf  ftate,  when  built  upon  the 
model  of  Homer’s  fables  and  characters  ; after  it 
had  thrown  off  the  barbarous  traces  of  its  real 
origin,  and  had  quitted  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs. 
Of  tragedy,  as  a written  and  confiftent  poem, 
Homer  may  well  be  {tiled  the  father  ; for  when 
Phrynichus  and  Aofchylus  introduced  on  the 
fcene  MuOaj  y.oc)  FlaO n,  the  {lories  and  calamities 
of  heroes,  tragedy  became  Homeric,  or  in  other 
words  affumed  a dignity  of  tone  and  character, 
that  was  copied  from  the  epic  of  Homer,  as  co- 
medy was  from  his  iambic  ; and  agreeably  to 
this  Ariftotle  names  Epicharmus  as  the  firft  co- 
mic poet,  who  was  profeficdly  a copyift  of  the 
Margites. 

Now  by  fettling  the  dates  of  a few  well- 
eftabliftied  fads  we  {hall  bring  this  queftion  into 
clofer  view.  Pififtratus  after  a broken  reign  of 
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thirty-three  years  died  in  Olymp.  lxiii.  whereas 
the  Marmor  Chronicon  records,  that  the  firft 
tragedy  at  Athens  was  made  by  Thefpis,  and 
acted  on  a waggon  inOlymp.  lxi.  Suidas  confirms 
this  record : From  the  fame  authority  (viz. 

Mar.  Chron.)  we  collect  that  Sufarion  made  the 
firft  comedy  at  Athens,  and  acted  it  on  a move- 
able  fcaffold  in  the  middle  of  Olymp.  liv.  being 
one  year  before  Pififtratus  eftablifhcd  his  ty- 
ranny. By  thefe  dates  it  appears  that  comedy 
was  made  and  a£tcd  at  Athens  fcveral  years 
before  the  compilation  of  Homer’s  epic  poems, 
and  tragedy  before  or  at  that  time,  admitting  for 
the  prefent  that  Thefpis  was  the  firft  who  made 
tragedies,  and  that  the  record  above  cited  vras 
the  date  of  his  firft  tragedy. 

I am  aware  that  thefe  facts  alone  will  not 
prove  that  the  inventors  of  the.  drama  did  not 
copy  from  Homer  ; for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Thefpis  and  even  Sufarion  might  have  reforted 
to  his  poems,  before  they  were  compiled  by 
Pififtratus ; and  as  for  Thefpis,  if  we  were  to 
admit  the  tragedies,  which  Suidas  aferibes  to 
him,  to  be  genuine,  it  is  evident  from  their 
titles  that  fome  ot  them  were  built  upon  Ho- 
meric fables ; but  good  critics  find  llrong  reafons 
to  object  to  this  lift,  which  Suidas  has  given  us, 
and  I mn ft:  think  it  a fair  preemption  againft 
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their  authenticity,  that  Ariftotle,  who  gives  Ho- 
mer the  credit  of  furnifhing  the  firft  fuggeftions 
of  the  drama,  does  not  inftance  Thcfpis’s  trage- 
dies i for  had  they  been  what  Suidas  reports,  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  Ariftotle  would  have 
overlooked  an  inftance  fo  much  to  his  purpofe, 
or  failed  to  have  quoted  Thefpis,  as  the  firft 
tragic  writer,  when  he  names  Epicharmus  as 
the  firft  comic  one,  who  copied  from  Homer. 

Plutarch  in  his  Sympofia  fays— That  when 
Phrynichus  and  TEfchylus  firjl  turned  the  fuljeft 
of  tragedy  to  fables  and  eloleful  Jlories , the  people 
fald , JVhat' s this  to  Bacchus  ? — According  to 
this  anecdote  how  could  Thefpis,  who  was  an- 
terior to  Phrynichus  and  /Efcbylus,  be  a writer 
of  fuch  tragedies,  as  Suidas  has  afcribed  to 
him. 

Another  very  ingenious  argument  for  their 
confutation  is  drawn  from  a ftiort  fragment, 
which  the  fame  author  has  quoted  from  the 
P entheusy  one  of  thole  tragedies  which  Suidas 
gives  to  Thefpis : This  fragment  purports  that 

The  Deity  is  fituated  remote  from  all  pleafure 
or  pain  : A paflage  of  this  caft  can  never  have 
been  part  of  a ludicrous  drama  belonging  to 
Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs,  and  therefore  either 
Plutarch  muft  be  miftaken  in  his  anecdote  above 
cited,  or  Suidas  111  his  author  of  The  Pcntheus  ; 
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but  it  is  further  urged  by  a fugacious  critic  that 
this  fragment  bears  internal  evidence  of  a for- 
gery, being  doctrine  of  a later  date  than  Thcfpis, 
and  plainly  of  the  fabrication  of  Plato’s  academy  : 
In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  circumftances 
of  a more  pofitive  nature  are  adduced,  and  Di- 
ogenes Laertius  is  brought  forward,  who  actu- 
ally charges  Pleraclides  of  writing  certain  tra- 
gedies and  fathering  them  upon  Thefpis,  and 
this  charge  Laertius  grounds  upon  the  authority 
of  Arifloxenus  the  mufician : the  credit  of 
Ariitoxenus  as  a philofopher,  hiftorian,  and 
faithful  relater  of  facts,  is  as  well  eftablifhed 
with  the  learned  world,  as  the  character  of  He- 
raclides  is  notorious  for  plagiarifm,  falfehood 
and  affectation ; he  was  a vain  rich  man,  a grea-t 
juggler  in  literature,  afpiring  to  rival  Plato  in 
his  writings,  and  one  who  was  detected  in  bribing 
the  Pythia,  to  decree  a crown  of  gold  and  divine 
honours  to  him  after  his  deceafe  ; a man  as  apt 
to  palm  his  own  productions  upon  others  as  he 
was  to  affume  other  men’s  productions  to  him- 
felf,  which  he  was  conviCted  of  by  Chamaleon 
in  his  fpurious  treatifc  upon  Homer  and  He- 
fiod. 

This  praCtice  of  fathering  tragedies  upon 
great  names  obtained  in  more  inftances  than 
one  } for  Dionyfius  wrote  a tragedy  called  Par- 
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thenopaeus  and  palmed  it  upon  Sophocles,  a 
bolder  forgery  than  this  of  Heraclides  ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Heraclides  himfelf  was  caught 
by  this  forgery,  and  quotes  the  Parthenopaeus 
as  genuine. 

Plato  fpeaking  of  The  Deity  ufes  thefe  words 

— TIoppU]  fl'joiOJf  XOil  AuVnf  sJgVTOU  to  SsTov 

The  Deity  is  fituatcd  remote  from  all  pleafure  and 
pain  : A fentiment  fo  coincident  with  the  frag- 
ment quoted  by  Plutarch  from  the  Pentheus 
afcribed  to  Thefpis,  feems  to  warrant  the  re- 
mark before  made,  which  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  academy  of  Plato : This 
with  the  authority  of  Ariftoxenus  for  the  general 
forgery,  and  Plutarch’s  afiertion  that  tragedy 
was  fatyric  before  Phrynichus  and  /Efchylus, 
will  have  its  weight  againft  the  titles  of  Thef- 
pis’s  tragedies,  as  they  are  given  in  Suidas  ; and 
accordingly  I find  that  the  editor  of  Suidas, 
commenting  upon  this  very  article,  in  eftedfc  ad- 
mits the  error  of  his  author  : This  argument 
moreover  accounts  for  the  filence  of  Ariftotle 
as  to  Thefpis’s  tragedies. 

I am  aware  that  it  has  been  a queftion  with 
fome  critics,  whether  tragedy  originated  with 
Thefpis,  notwithftanding  the  record  of  the  Mar- 
mor  Chronicon,  and  Suidas  ftates  the  preten- 
fions  of  Epigenes  the  Sicyonian  prior  to  Thef- 
pis ; 
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pis  ; but  in  this  he  ‘is  Tingle  and  unfupported  by 
any  evidence,  except  what  Plato  afierts  generally 
in  his  Minos — That  tragedy  was  extremely  antient 
at  Athens , and  that  it  is  to  be  dated  neither  from 
Thefpis , nor  from  Phrynichus ; — Some  authorities 
alfo  place  Thefpis’s  firft  tragedy  in  a higher 
period  than  Olymp.  Ixi.  as  it  ftands  in  the  Mar- 
mor ; for  Laertius  fays — That  Solon  hindered 
Thefpis  from  acting  his  tragedies,  believing  thofe 
feigned  reprefentations  to  be  of  no  ufe. — And  Plu- 
tarch tells  us — That  Scion  faw  one  of  Thefpis' s 
plays,  but  dif  iking  the  manner  of  it,  forbade  him  to 
aft  any  more . — I need  not  obferve  that  this  mutt 
have  patted  before  Pififtratus  eftablifhed  his  ty- 
ranny, which  did  not  take  place  till  the  laft  year 
of  Olymp.  liv.  but  if  thefe  fattts  be  admitted, 
they  feem  to  be  deciiive  as  to  the  tragedy’s 
being  allufive  to  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  in  its 
firft  inftance  at  leaft  ; becaufe  it  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  that  fo  profeft  an  admirer  of  Homer  as 
Solon  was  known  to  be,  and  himfelf  a poet, 
would  have  objected  to  any  drama  formed  upon 
his  model. 

As  to  Plato’s  general  aflertion  with  refpeft  to 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy,  it 
leems  thrown  out  as  a paradox,  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  illuftrate  or  fupport,  and  I cannot  think 
it  ftands  in  the  way  of  Thefpis’s  pretenfions  to 
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be  confidered  as  the  father  of  tragedy,  confirmed 
by  fo  many  authorities. 

All  thefe  feeming  difficulties  will  be  recon- 
ciled, if  we  concur  with  the  beft  opinions  in  the 
following  particulars,  vjz.  That  tragedy,  which 
was  concerned  about  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs, 
was  in  no  inftance  committed  to  writing:  That 
Thefpis’s  firft  tragedy,  which  Solon  faw  and 
difliked,  was  of  this  unwritten  and  fatyric  fort: 
That  in  procefs  of  time  the  fame  author  actually 
wrote  tragedy,  and  firft  adted  it  on  a waggon 
in  Olymp.  lxi.  within  the  sera  of  Pififtratus, 
and  according  to  the  record  of  the  Marmor 
Chronicon,  fo  often  referred  to. 

I will  not  difguife  that  Dr.  Bentley,  whofe 
criticifm  is  fo  conclufive  for  the  forgery  of  thofe 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch  and  enumerated 
by  Suidas,  Julius  Pollux  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, is  of  opinion  Tbefpis  bimfelf  publijhcd  no- 
thing in  writing  but  as  there  are  fo  many  tefti- 
monics  for  his  being  the  father  of  tragedy  in 
general,  and  fome  which  exprefsly  fay  he  was 
the  firft  writer  of  tragedy,  I hope  I fhall  not 
trefpafs  too  far  on  my  reader’s  patience,  it  I lay 
the  chief  of  thefe  authorities  before  him. 

The  Arundel  Marble,  which  is  of  date  as 
high  as  Olymp.  cxxi' . lets  forth  that  Tbefpis  was 
the  fir/i,  who  gave  being  to  treredx.  The  epigram 

of 
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of  Diofcorides,  printed  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  edition 
of  Tdchylus,  gives  the  invention  to  Thefpis. 
In  the  Anthologia  there  are  two  epigrams, 
v/hich  exprefsly  lay  the  fame;  one  begins — 
sugcftx  t5to — the  other — ®e<nrtf  oJV, 
TfixyiKYivos  x'jiTrXxn  ur^wTOf  citritirw/.  Plutarch 
in  his  Solon  lays — That  Thefpis  gave  rife  and 
beginning  to  the  very  rudiments  of  tragedy.  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  makes  Thefpis  the  contriver 
of  tragedy,  as  Sufarion  was  of  comedy.  Athe- 
naeus  fays  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  (truck 
out  at  Icarius,  a place  in  Attica,  where  Thefpis 
was  born.  Suidas  records  to  the  fame  effeft, 
and  Donatus  (peaks  exprefsly  to  the  point  of 

written  tragedy Thefpis  antcm  primas  haec 

feripta  in  omnium  notitia  protulit. — What  Horace 
fays  of  Thefpis  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  where 
he  clafles  him  with  fEfchylus  and  Sophocles, 
certainly  implies  that  he  was  a ivriter  of  tragedy, 
and  is  fo  interpreted  by  Cruquius  and  the  old 
commentator  preferved  in  his  edition.  I fhall 
add  one  circumftance  to  the  above  authorities, 
which  is,  that  the  Chorus  alone  performed  the 
whole  drama,  till  I hefpis  introduced  one  a£tor 
to  their  relief;  this  reform  could  hardly  be  made, 
much  lefs  be  recorded  by  Ariftotlc,  unlcfs  Thef- 

pi\ 


pis  had  written  tragedies  and  publifhed  them  to 
the  world. 

Upon  the  whole  I incline  to  confider  Thefpis 
as  the  firft  author  of  the  written  tragedy  and  to 
place  him  in  Olymp.  lxi.  From  him  tragedy 
defcended  through  Pratinas,  Carcinus  and  Phry- 
nichus  to  iEfchylus,  and  this  is  the  firft  age  of 
the  tragic  drama. 


N°  XLII. 


ABOUT  two  centuries  had  elapfed  from 
the  date  of  Thefpis’s  tragedy  to  the  time 
when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  poetics;  w'hich  muft 
have  been  after  he  quitted  the  fervice  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  he  fent  a copy  of  that  treatife  : 
The  chain  of  dramatifts  from  Thefpis  to  Euri- 
pcdes  had  been  continued  in  regular  fucceflion, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that  he  might 
have  given  a more  particular  and  methodical 
account  of  the  firft  inventors  of  tragedy,  if  it 
had  fallen  within  the  fcope  of  his  work  ; but  this 
being  merely  critical,  he  takes  his  account  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  from  fEfchylus  and  Epi- 
charmus,  contenting  himfelf  with  a brief  detail 
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of  fuch  vague  and  dubious  traditions  relative  to 
the  firft  inventors,  as  common  fame  feems  to 
have  thrown  in  his  way. 

He  loofely  obferves — That  the  people  of  Me- 
garis  claim  the  invention  of  comedy ; that  there  is 
reafon  to  think  it  took  its  origin  in  a popular  and 
free  form  of  government , which  that  of  Megaris 
then  was : That  Epicharmus  the  Sicilian  was 
far  fenior  to  Chionides  and  Magncs , the  frjl  Athe- 
nian writers  of  cotnedy. — He  alfo  throws  out  an 
idle  fuggeftion  from  the  etymology  of  the  words 
comedy  and  drama , the  former  of  which  he  de- 
rives from  KufAai,  villages,  and  the  latter  from 
the  verb  Agxv,  on  fj.ifjoni/'lca  Acu^jc^. — Now  the 
people  of  Peloponnefus  he  tells  us  ufe  the  words 
Kujuxi  and  Acxu  in  their  dialed,  whereas  the 
Athenians  exprefs  themfelves  by  thofe  of  Ay  pot 
and  noxlrav,  and  upon  this  refts  the  Peloponne- 
fians’  pretenfionstobe  confidered  as  the  inventors 
of  the  drama : He  then  refers  to  what  he  confiders 
as  the  true  fource  and  foundation  of  the  drama, 
the  works  of  Homer;  and  throwing  afide  all 
others,  as  tales  not  worth  relating,  proceeds  to 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  viz.  The  definition 
and  elucidation  of  the  tragic  poem. 

Thefe  fuggeftions  were  thrown  out  by  Ari- 
ftotle  for  no  other  purpofe,  as  it  fhould  feem, 

but 
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but  to  caft  a ridicule  upon  every  other  account 
of  the  difcovery  of  the  drama,  but  his  own ; for 
he  might  as  well  have  given  the  invention  of 
comedy  to  the  Megarenfians  for  their  being  no- 
torious laughers;  TeAw?  Msyzgixoc  to  laugh  like 
a Megarenfian  being  a phrafe  in  vulgar  ufe  with 
the  Athenians ; nay  indeed  he  might  have  gone 
a ftep  further  and  given  them  tragedy  alfo,  for 
Megarenfian  tears  were  as  proverbial  as  Megaren- 
fian laughter ; but  a true  Athenian  would  have 
anfwered,  that  the  former  alluded  only  to  the 
onions,  which  their  country  abounded  in,  and 
was  applied  in  ridicule  of  thofe  who  counterfeited 
forrow:  In  fhort  the  Megarenfians  feem  to  have 
been  the  butts  and  buffoons  of  the  Atheniansj 
and  held  in  fovereign  contempt  by  them.  As  for 
the  Peloponnefian  etymologies,  Ariftotle  muff 
have  known  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
had  the  leaf!:  foundation;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  in  which  he  does  not 
ufe  the  verb  frequently  and  in  the  mouths 

of  Athenian  fpeakers ; in,  his  Birds  I find  it 
within  a few  lines  of  the  verb  Tl^arleiv,  and  ufed 
by  one  and  the  fame  fpeaker;  I have  no  doubt 
the  like  is  true  of  Ku/xxi,  but  I did  not  think  the 
fearch  worth  following. 

Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  were  both  fource  and 
4 fubjcdt 
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fubjedt  of  the  firft  drama,  and  the  jocund  rites  of 
that  deity  were  celebrated  at  all  times  and  under 
all  governments  with  the  fame  unreftrained  fef- 
tivity:  This  celebration  was  too  clofely  inter- 
woven with  popular  fuperftition  to  be  checked 
by  the  moll  jealous  of  tyrants;  the  privileged 
feafons  of  Bacchus  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
magiftrate;  nor  was  the  old  fatyrical  mafque  of 
the  Athenians  in  Pififtratus’s  time  lefs  licentious 
than  that  of  the  Megarenfians  in  their  freeft 
Rate;  though  it  foon  happened  that  the  republic 
of  Megara  became  an  oligarchy,  and  the  mo- 
narchy of  Athens  was  converted  into  a repub- 
lic. 

The  manner  in  which  the  drama  was  {truck 
out  may  naturally  be  accounted  for.  The 
Greeks  from  early  time  were  in  the  habit  of 
chanting  fongs  and  extemporary  verfes  in  the 
villages  in  praife  of  Bacchus  at  the  Trina  Dyoni- 
fia , which  times  anfwer  to  March,  April,  and 
January;  afterwards  they  performed  thefe  fongs 
or  dithyrambs  at  the  Panathenaea,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The  Athe- 
nians were  of  all  people  living  the  molt  addicted 
to  raillery  and  invective ; thefe  village-fongs  and 
feftivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a fcope  to  the  wildeft 
extravagancies  of  mummery  and  giimace, 
mixt  with  coarfe  but  keen  raillery  from  the 

labourers 
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labourers  and  peafants  concerned  in  the  vintage: 
The  women  from  their  carts,  mafked  and  dif- 
guifed  with  lees  of  wine,  and  men  accoutred  in 
rude  grotefque  habits  like  fatyrs,  and  crowned 
with  garlands  of  ivy  and  violets,  vented  fuch 
prompt  and  irregular  rallies,  as  their  inebriated 
fancies  furnifhed  on  the  inftant,  or  elfe  rehearfed 
fuch  little  traditional  and  local  ballads  in  iambic 
metre,  as  were  in  fafhion  at  the  time;  accom- 
panying them  with  extravagant  gesticulations 
and  dances  incidental  to  the  fubje£t,  and  fuitable 
to  the  character  of  the  deity  they  were  cele- 
brating. • 

The  drunken  feftivities  of  the  antient  Danes, 
when  they  facrificed  to  their  rural  deities — An- 
nua ut  ipfts  contlngeret  f elicit  as, frugumque  et  an- 
nona  uberrimus  proventus — and  the  Highland  ce- 
remonies and  libations  of  the  Bcl-tcin  are  of  tills 
charadter. 

The  Athenian  calendar  was  crowded  with 
thefe  feafts;  Drinking-matches  were  rewarded 
with  prizes  and  even  crowns  of  gold ; their 
Phallic  ceremonies  were  of  this  defeription : 
They  ufed  vehement  gefticulations  in  reading 
and  fpeaking  ; their  rhapfodifts  carried  this  habit 
to  excefs,  and  in  the  dithyrambic  hymn  every 
outragious  gefture,  which  enthuliafm  infpires, 
was  put  in  pra&ice;  The  dithyramb  was  con- 
2 ceived 
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ceivcd  in  a metaphorical  inflated  flile,  fluffed 
with  an  obfcure  jargon  of  founding  phrafes  and 
performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

In  thefe  dithyrambic  verfes  and  Phallic  longs 
we  have  the  foundation  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 
the  folemn  and  fwelling  tone  of  the  firft  and  the 
petulant  vivacity  of  the  latter  appofitcly  point  to 
the  refpeclive  character  of  each.  The  fatire  and 
feurrility  they  indulged  from  their  vintage  wag- 
gons, their  mafks  and  difguifes  in  the  hairy  habits 
of  fatyrs,  their  wanton  fongs  and  dances  at  the 
Phallic  ceremonies,  and  the  dark  bombafl  of  the 
dithyramb  chanted  by  the  rhapfodifls  with  every 
tumid  and  extravagant  adlion,  all  together  form  a 
compleat  outline  of  the  firil  drama:  As  foon  as 
dialogue  and  repartee  were  added,  it  became  to 
all  intents  a mafque,  and  in  this  flate  it  is  dif- 
covered  in  very  early  times  throughout  the  vil- 
lages of  Greece.  When  it  had  reached  this  pe- 
riod and  got  fomething  like  the  fhape  of  a dra- 
ma, it  attracted  the  curiofity  of  the  villagers, 
who  in  reward  for  their  amufement  in  the  fpec- 
tacle  decreed  a prize  to  the  performance  agree- 
able to  the  objedl  in  view  and  the  means  of  the 
fpedlators;  this  prize  confided  of  a calk  of  wine, 
and  the  performance  before  named  fimply  Cotuoe- 
dia  or  the  village-Jong , was  thenceforward  called 
Vol.  II.  K Trugcediay 


Trugcedia , or  the  fong  for  the  cafk , compounded 
of  and  ’oj  JV;. 

Thefe  names  are  defcriptive  of  the  drama  in 
its  progreffive  ftages  from  a fimple  village-fong , 
till  it  took  a more  complicated  form  by  intro- 
ducing the  fatyrs  and  employing  the  chorus  in 
recitation  through  a whole  fable,  which  had  a 
kind  of  plot  or  conftru&ion,  though  certainly 
not  committed  to  writing.  In  this  ftage,  and 
not  before,  the  prize  of  the  cafk  of  wine  was 
given,  and  thence  it  proceeded  to  attract  not  the 
hufbandmen  and  labourers  only  but  the  neigh- 
bours of  better  degree.  The  drama  under  the 
defignation  of  Trugcedia  was  fatyric,  and  wholly 
occupied  in  the  praife  of  Bacchus;  it  was  un- 
written, jocofe,  and  confined  to  the  villages  at 
the  feafons  of  the  Trina  Dionyfia\  but  after  a 
prize  however  inconfiderable  had  been  given, 
that  prize  created  emulation,  and  emulation  fti- 
mulated  genius. 

The  village  bards  now  attempted  to  enlarge 
their  walk,  and  not  confining  their  fpectacles 
merely  to  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  began  to  give 
their  drama  a ferious  caft,  diverting  it  from  lu- 
dicrous and  lafcivious  fubjeCts  to  grave  and 
doleful  ftories,  in  celebration  of  illuftrious  cha- 
racters amongft  their  departed  heroes ; which 
were  recited  throughout  by  a chorus,  withou 

the 
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the  intervention  of  any  other  characters  than 
thofe  of  the  fatyrs  with  the  dances  proper  there- 
unto. 

This  fpur  to  emulation  having  brought  the 
drama  a ftep  forward,  that  advance  produced 
frefh  encouragement,  and  a new  prize  was  now 
given,  which  ftill  was,  in  conformity  to  the 
ruftic  fimplicity  of  the  poem  and  its  audience,  a 
Goat , r^ayo?,  a new  prize  created  a new  name, 
and  the  ferious  drama  became  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Tragcedia , or  the  fang  for  the  goat : 
Thus  it  appears  that  Tragedy , properly  fo  called, 
was  pofterior  in  its  origin  to  comedy;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Tragcedia  was  never  ap- 
plied to  the  tragic  drama,  nor  Tragcedia  to  the 
comic:  After  this  comedy  loft  its  general  de- 
fignation  of  Trugcedia,  and  was  called  by  its 
original  name  of  the  village-fong  or  Comcedia. 

The  next  ftep  was  a very  material  one  in 
point  of  advance,  for  the  village-poets  having 
been  excited  by  emulation  to  bring  their  exhibi- 
tions into  fome  ftiape  and  confiftence,  meditated 
an  excurfion  from  the  villages  into  the  cities, 
and  particularly  into  Athens:  Accordingly  in 
Olymp.  liv.  Sufarion , a native  of  Icarius,  prc- 
fented  himfelf  and  his  comedy  at  that  capital, 
rehearfing  it  on  a moveable  ftage  or  fcafFold, 
prefuming  on  the  hope  that  what  had  given  luch 
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delight  to  the  villagers  would  afford  fome  amufc- 
ment  to  the  more  refined  fpectators  in  Athens: 
This  was  the  firft  drama  there  exhibited,  and 
we  fhould  naturally  expect  that  a compofition 
to  be  added  before  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
fhould  be  committed  to  writing,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  author  was  on  theie  occafions  the 
addor  of  his  own  piece;  the  rude  interludes  of 
Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  being  introduced  upon 
the  fcene  according  to  their  old  extemporary 
manner  by  the  Silent  and  Tityri,  whofe  fongs 
and  dances  were  epilodical  to  the  drama:  It 
continued  to  be  the  cuftom  for  authors  to  act 
their  own  plays  in  the  times  of  Phrynichus  and 
/Efchylus,  and  I therefore  think  it  probable  Su- 
farion’s  comedy  was  not  a written  drama;  and  I 
clofe  with  the  authorities  for  Epicharmus  being 
the  fin'd  • writer  of  comedy,  who,  being  re- 
tained in  an  elegant  court  at  Syracufe,  chufing 
his  plots  from  the  Alar  git  es , and  rejecting  the 
mummeries  of  the  fatyrs,  would  naturally  com- 
pofe  his  drama  upon  a more  regular  and  elabo- 
rate plan. 
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To  the  OBSERVER. 

S 1 R, 

' | HERE  is  an  ol d gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  who  annoys  me  exceedingly 
with  his  predictions : I have  reafon  to  believe  he 
bears  me  good  will  in  the  main,  and  does  not 
know  to  what  a degree  he  actually  difturbs  my 
peace  of  mind,  I would  therefore  fain  put  up  with 
his  humour  if  I could;  but  when  he  is  for  ever 
ringing  his  knell  in  my  ears,  he  fometimes  pro- 
vokes me  to  retort  upon  him,  oftentimes  to  laugh 
at  him,  and  never  fails  to  put  me  out  of  patience 
or  out  of  fpirits. 

I have  read  your  account  of  the  Dcnnpers  with 
great  fellow-feeling,  and  perceive  that  my  old 
gentleman  is  very  deep  in  that  philofophy;  but 
as  1 unfortunately  have  very  little  philofophy  of 
any  fort  to  fct  againft  it,  I find  myfelf  frequently 
at  his  mercy  and  without  defence. 

I do  not  think  this  proceeds  fo  much  from 
any  radical  vice  in  his  nature,  as  from  a foolifh 
vanity  to  feem  wifer  than  his  neighbours,  and  to 
put  himfelf  off  for  a man  who  knows  the  world  : 
The  fact  is  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  lives  in  abfo- 
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lute  retirement,  and  has  fcarcely  ftept  out  of  the 
precindls  of  his  own  village  three  times  in  his 
life;  yet  he  is  ever  telling  me  of  his  experience 
and  his  obfervations : If  I was  to  put  implicit 
faith  in  what  he  fays,  common  honefty  in  man- 
kind would  be  a miracle,  and  happinefs  a difap- 
pointment;  as  for  hope,  that  moonfhine  diet  as 
he  calls  it,  which  is  fo  plentifully  ferved  up  in 
the  fanciful  repafts  of  the  poets,  and  which  is 
too  often  the  only  Handing  difh  at  their  tables, 
I fhould  never  get  a tafte  of  it;  ar.d  yet  if  ruin- 
ing a merchant’s  credit  is  tantamount  to  robbing 
him  of  his  property,  I rnuft  think  the  Damper , 
who  blafts  my  hope,  is  in  fact  little  better  than 
a thief. 

I have  a natural  prejudice  for  certain  people 
at  firft  fight,  where  a countenance  imprelfes  me 
in  its  favour,  for  I am  apt  to  fancy  that  honefty 
fets  a mark  upon  its  owners ; there  is  not  a 
weaknefs  incident  to  human  nature,  for  which 
he  could  hold  my  underftanding  in  more  fove- 
reign  contempt:  If  I was  to  be  advifed  by  him, 
I fhould  not  truft  my  wife  out  of  my  light,  for  it 
is  a maxim  with  him,  that  no  love-matches  can  be 
happy;  mine  was  of  that  fort  and  I am  happy; 
Hill  I am  out  of  credit  with  my  Damper.  I was 
bound  for  a relation  in  public  truft  fome  years 
ago  ; there  I confefs  his  augury  fometimes  ftag- 
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gered  ms,  and  he  urged  me  with  proverbs  out 
of  holy  writ,  which  I was  rather  puzzled  to  par- 
rv ; my  friend  however  has  done  well  in  the 
world,  difcharged  his  obligation,  and  repaid  it 
with  grateful  returns ; ftill  I am  out  of  credit 
with  my  Damper.  I inverted  a fmall  Him  in  a 
venture  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  he  defcanted  upon 
the  rifque  of  the  fea;  I infured  upon  the  fliip,  he 
denounced  bankruptcy  againft  the  underwriter, 
the  fhip  came  home  and  I doubled  the  capital  of 
my  inveftment ; ftill  I am  out  of  credit  with  my 
Damper , and  he  (hakes  his  head  at  my  folly. 

I can  plainly  perceive  that  his  predictions 
oftentimes  are  as  troublefome  to  himielf  as  to 
me  ; he  lofes  many  a fine  morning’s  walk  by 
forefeeing  a change  of  weather ; he  never  goes 
to  church  becaufe  he  has  had  a luit  with  the 
parfon  ; and  part  of  his  eftate  remains  untenant- 
ed, becaufe  a farmer  fome  time  ago  broke  in 
his  debt. 

Though  I am  no  philofopher,  I am  not 
fuch  a fimpleton,  as  not  to  know  how  little 
we  ought  to  depend  upon  worldly  events  in 
general ; yet  it  appears  to  me  that  what  a man 
has  already  enjoyed,  he  can  no  longer  be  laid 
to  depend  upon : If  therefore  I have  had  real 
pleafure  in  any  innocent  and  agreeable  ex- 
pectation, difappointment  can  at  worft  do  no 
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more  than  remove  the  meat  after  I have  made 
my  meal. 

Though  I do  not  know  how  to  define  hope 
as  a metaphyfician,  I am  inclined  to  fpeak  of  it 
with  refpedt,  becaufe  I find  it  has  been  a good 
friend  to  me  in  my  life;  it  has  given  me  a thou- 
fand  things,  which  malice  and  misfortune  would 
have  ravifhed  from  me,  if  I had  not  fairly  worn 
them  out  before  they  could  lay  their  fingers 
upon  them : Spe  pafeit  inani — fays  the  poet,  and 
contradicts  himfelf  in  the  fame  breath  : for  my 
part,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fear  of  appearing  para- 
doxical, I fhould  fry  upon  experience  that  hope, 
though  called  a fhadow,  is  together  with  that 
other  phantom  death,  the  foie  reality  beneath 
the  fun;  ‘■’iS  unfaithfulnefs  of  friends,  from  whom 
1 had  the  claim  of  gratitude,  can  never  rob  me 
of  thofe  pleafures  I enjoyed,  when  I ferved  them, 
loved  them,  and  confided  in  them;  and,  in  fpite 
of  all  my  friend  the  Damper  can  fay  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  on  my  own  account  I am  forry 
to  have  thought  better  of  mankind  than  thev 
deferve. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Benevolus. 
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S I R, 

I have  the  honour  to  belong  to  a club  of 
gentlemen  of  public  fpint  and  talents,  who  make 
it  a rule  to  meet  every  Sunday  evening,  in  a 
houfe  of  entertainment  behind  St.  Clement’s,  for 
the  regulation  of  literature  in  this  metropolis. 
Our  fraternity  confifts  of  two  diftindt  orders,  The 
Dampers  and  The  Puffers  ; and  each  of  thefe  are 
again  clalTcd  intocertain  interior  fubdivifions.  We 
take  notice  that  both  thefe  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons  have  in  turn  been  the  objedts  of  your  feeble 
raillerv  ; but  I muft  fairly  tell  you,  we  neither 
think  worfe  of  ourfelves  nor  any  better  of  you 
for  thofe  attempts.  We  confider  the  republic 
of  letters  under  obligations  to  us  for  its  very  cx- 
iftence,  for  how  could  it  be  a republic,  unlefs  its 
members  were  kept  upon  an  equality  with  eadi 
other?  Now  this  is  the  very  thing  which  our 
inllitution  profeiles  to  do. 

We  have  an  ingenious  member  of  our  fociety, 
who  has  invented  a machine  for  this  purpofe, 
which  anfwers  to  admiration  : He  calls  it — The 
Thermometer  of  Merit:  This  machine  he  has  fet 
in  a frame,  and  laid  down  a very  accurate  fcale 
of  gradations  by  the  lide  of  it:  One  glance  of 
the  eye  gives  every  author’s  altitude  to  a minute, 

The 
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The  middle  degree  on  this  fcale,  and  which  an- 
fwers  to  temperate  on  a common  thermometer, 
is  that  ftandard,  or  common  level  of  merit, 
to  which  all  contemporaries  in  the  fame  free 
community  ought  to  be  confined ; but  as  there 
will  always  be  fome  eccentric  beings  in  nature, 
who  will  either  dart  above  ftandard  heighth,  or 
drop  below  it ; it  is  our  duty  by  the  operation  of 
the  daily  prefs  either  to  fcrew  them  down,  or  to 
(crew  them  up,  as  the  cafe  requires  ; and  this 
brings  me  to  explain  the  ufes  of  the  two  grand 
departments  of  our  fraternity  : Authors  above 
par  fall  to  the  province  of  the  Damper s,  all  be- 
low par  appertain  to  the  Puffers.  The  daily 
prefs  being  common  to  all  men,  and  both  the 
one  clafs  and  the  other  having  open  accefs 
thereto,  we  can  work,  either  by  forcers  or  repel- 
lers , as  we  fee  fit  ; and  I can  fafely  allure  you 
our  procefs  feldom  fails  in  either  cafe,  when  we 
apply  it  timely,  and  efpecially  to  young  poets  in 
their  veal-bones , as  the  faying  is : With  this 
view  we  are  always  upon  terms  with  the  con- 
ductors of  the  faid  prefs,  tvho  are  fully  fenfible 
of  the  benefits  of  our  inftitution,  and  live  with 
us  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  friendly  offices, 
like  Shakefpcare’s  Zephyrs 

“ Stealing  and  giving  odours.—^—— 
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As  we  a£t  upon  none  but  principles  of  gene- 
ral juftice,  and  hold  it  right  that  parts  fhould  be 
made  fubfervient  to  the  whole,  our  fcheme  of 
equalization  requires,  that  accordingly  as  any 
individual  rifes  on  the  fcale,  our  deprefling  pow- 
ers fhould  counteract  and  balance  his  afcending 
powers  : This  procefs,  as  I faid  before,  belongs 
to  the  Dampen'  office,  and  is  by  them  termed 
preffing  an  author,  or  more  literally  committing 
him  to  the  prtf.  This  is  laid  on  more  or  lefs 
forcibly,  according  to  his  degree  of  afcenfion  ; 
in  moft  cafes  a few  turns  fqueeze  him  down  to 
his  proper  bearing,  but  this  is  always  done  with 
reafonable  allowance  for  the  natural  rea&ion  of 
elaftic  bodies,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  him 
fome  degrees  below  ftandard,  leff  he  fhould 
mount  above  it  when  the  prefs  is  taken  off:  If 
by  chance  his  afcending  powers  run  him  up  to 
fultry  or  fever-heat , the  Dampers  mud  propor- 
tion their  difcipline  accordingly  ; in  like  manner 
the  Puffers  have  to  blow  an  author  up  by  mere 
ftrength  of  lungs,  when  he  is  heavy  in  ballaft, 
and  his  finking  powers  fall  below  the  freezing- 
point^  as  fometimes  happens  even  to  our  befl 
friends  : In  that  cafe  the  Puffers  have  burfs  of 
applaufe  and  peals  of  laughter  in  petto,  which, 
though  they  never  reach  vulgar  ears,  ferve  bis 
purpofe  effedlually — But  thefe  are  lccrets,  which 
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we  never  reveal  but  to  the  Initiated , and  I fhall 
conclude  by  affuring  you  I am  yovtr’s  as  you 
deferve. 

Pro  bono  Publico. 


N"  XLIV. 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo , 

Nec  viget  quidquam  fimile  aut  fecundurn. 

(Horat.) 

THERE  is  a,  great  fovereign  now  upon 
earth,  who,  though  an  infant,  is  the  olded 
of  all  fouls  alive  by  many  centuries. 

This  extraordinary  perfonage  is  a living  evi- 
dence of  the  foul’s  immortality,  or  at  lead  has 
advanced  fo  far  in  proof,  as  to  convince  the 
world  by  his  own  example,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
farily  involved  in  the  extinction  of  the  body. 
Though  he  is  the  greateit  genealogilt  lining, 
and  can  with  certainty  make  out  the  longed  and 
cleared  pedigree  of  any  potentate  now  reigning, 
yet  he  is  properly  fpeaking  without  ancedors. 
As  I cannot  doubt  but  that  fo  driking  an  event 
as  the  general  deluge  mud  be  frefh  in  his  memo- 
ry, though  a pretty  many  years  have  fmee 
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elapfed,  he  muft  of  neceflity  have  been  none 
other  than  Noah  himfelf ; for  as  he  has  always 
been  his  own  fon,  and  that  fon  can  never  have 
been  living  at  the  fame  moment  with  his  father, 
it  is  plain  he  muft  have  been  that  very  identical 
patriarch,  when  he  furvived  the  flood. 

As  he  was  but  eighteen  months  old  according 
to  his  corporeal  computation,  when  he  was  laft 
vifited,  he  was  not  very  communicative  in  con- 
verfation,  but  I have  hope  upon  the  next  meet- 
ing he  will  have  the  gocylnefs  to  fet  us  right 
about  Pythagoras,  who  I am  perfuaded  funk 
fome  part  of  his  travels  upon  us,  and  was  adlu- 
ally  in  his  court,  where  he  a£ted  the  part  of  a 
plaigiary,  and  in  the  fchool-boy’s  phrafe  cribb’J 
afoul  copy  of  his  holinefs’s  tranfmigration;  but 
with  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  a counterfeit,  that 
after  a fhort  trip  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  a fcwr 
others  not  worth  relating,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
iie  has  given  up  the  frolic  ; for  I do  not  hear 
that  he  is  at  prefent  amongft  us,  at  leaft  not 
amongft  us  of  this  kingdom,  where  to  fay  the 
truth  I do  not  fee  any  thing  that  refembles  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  religious  fovereign  of  1 i- 
bet  (for  the  reader  perceives  I have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of  Teejhoo  Lama)  in  the  fpirit  of  an  original 
keeps  his  feat  upon  the  Mufnud  of  Terpaling, 

which 
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which  throne  he  has  continued  to  prefs  ever 
fince  his  defcent  from  Mount  Ararat. 

After  all  we  muft  acknowledge  this  was  a 
bold  creed  for  prieftcraft  to  impofe,  but  credulity 
has  a wide  fwallow,  and  if  the  doctrine  pafTed 
upon  a nation  fo  philofophical  and  inquifitive  as 
the  Greeks,  it  may  welkobtain  unqueftioned  by 
Calmuc  Tartars;  and  fuperftition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tibet.  This  may  be  faid  for  the  fyftem 
of  Teefhoo  Lama,  that  impofition  cannot  be  put 
to  a fairer  teft,  than  when  committed  to  the 
fimplicity  of  a child  ; and  the  Gylongs  or  priefts, 
attendant  upon  this  extraordinary  infant,  paid  no 
fmall  compliment  to  the  faith  of  their  followers, 
when  they  fet  him  upon  the  Mufnud. 

I forbear  entering  into  a further  account  of 
this  infant  pontiff,  becaufe  I hope  the  very  in- 
genious traveller,  who  has  already  circulated 
fome  curious  particulars  of  his  audiences  and 
interviews  at  the  monaftery  of  Terpaling,  will 
indulge  the  public  with  a more  full  and  circum- 
ftantial  narrative  of  his  very  interefting  expedi- 
tion into  a country  fo  little  vifited  by  Euro- 
peans, and  where  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people,  no  lefs  than  the  facred  character  of  the 
fovereign,  furnifh  a fubject  of  fo  new  and  enter- 
taining a nature. 
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When  a genius  like  that,  which  actuates  the 
illultrious  character,  who  lately  adminiftered  the 
government  of  Bengal,  is  carried  into  the  re- 
moteft  regions  of  the  earth,  it  diffufes  an  illumi- 
nation around  it,  which  reaches  even  to  thofe 
nations,  where  arts  and  fciences  are  in  their 
higheft  cultivation;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  befides  this  embafiy,  fo  curious  of  its  kind, 
the  fame  pervading  fpirit  has  penetrated  into  the 
{acred  and  till  now  inaccefiible  myfteries  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  by  the  attainment  of  a language 
which  religion  has  interdicted  from  all  others 
but  the  facerdotal  caft,  has  already  began  to  lay 
open  a volume,  fuperior  in  antiquity,  and  per- 
haps in  merit  not  inferior,  to  Homer  himfelf. 

Happy  inhabitants  of  Tibet ! If  happinefs  can 
arife  from  error,  your  innocent  illufion  muft  be 
the  fource  of  it ; for  prieftcraft,  which  has  plun- 
ged our  portion  of  the  globe  in  wars  and  per- 
fections, has  kept  you  in  perpetual  peace  and 
tranquillity ; fo  much  more  wife  and  falutary  is 
your  religious  fyftem  of  pontifical  identity,  than 
ours  of  pontifical  infallibility.  The  fame  un- 
changeable, indivifible  objeCt  of  faith  fecures 
univerfal  acquiefcence  under  the  commodious 
impofition  : No  Anti-Lama  can  diftraCt  your 
attention  or  divide  your  duty,  for  individuality 
is  his  efience ; no  councils  can  reverfe  his  de- 
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crees  or  over-rule  his  fupremacy,  for  he  is  coeval 
with  religion,  nay  he  is  religion  itfelf.  Such  as 
he  was  in  his  praeterient  body,  fuch  he  mud  be 
in  his  prefent;  the  fame  monadic,  peaceful  un- 
offending, pious  being ; a living  idol,  drawn 
forth  upon  occafional  folemnities  to  give  his 
bleffing  to  adoring  prod  rate  hordes  of  Tartars, 
and  to  receive  their  offerings  ; and  whether  this 
blefting  be  given  by  the  hands  of  unreafoning 
infancy,  or  iuperannuated  age,  it  matters  little 
at  which  degree  the  moment  points,  when  the 
fcale  is  undeterminable.  You  fee  me  here  (faid 
the  Lama  in  his  praeterient  body  to  one  of  our 
countrymen,  whom  he  admitted  to  a converfa- 
tion)  a mere  idol  of fate  : You  are  of  a more  adiive 
nation ; take  your  wonted  exercife  without  referve  : 
Walk  about  my  chamber  : I am  fcdentary  by  neccf- 
fity , and  the  habit  of  indolence  is  become  to  me  a 
fecond  nature. — This  is  a true  anecdote,  and 
fhews  how  mild  a foul  it  is,  which  has  now 
tranfmigrated  into  the  body  of  this  infant. 

Could  this  extraordinary  perfonage  communi- 
cate his  property  to  all  his  brother  fovereiens 
through  the  world,  fhould  we,  or  fhould  we  not, 
congratulate  mankind  upon  the  event  ? Let  the 
nations  fpeak  for  themfelves  ! I anfwer  for  one, 
that  cannot  name  a period  in  its  monarchy  more 
in  favour  of  the  difpcnfation. 

Q 
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XI  7 rail  <s  turret.  rroXX'  i ertyr,  y.otXct. 

(Sophocles,  Aleasi.) 

Held  thy  tongue , good  boy  ! There  are  many 
great  advantages  in  keeping  fiUnce. 

I HAVE  now  the  fatisfadlion  to  inform  my 
countrymen,  that  after  long  and  diligent 
fearch  I have  at  laft  difeovered  a very  extraordi- 
nary perfon  in  this  metropolis,  at  prefent  in 
fome  obfeurity;  but  if  I {hall  luckily  be  the 
means  of  drawing  him  into  more  notice  by  pub- 
lifhing  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  his 
talents  and  performances,  I fhall  think  myfelf 
happy  not  only  in  ferving  a meritorious  indivi- 
dual, but  alfo  in  furnifhing  a fuggeftion  through 
the  mode  I fhall  recommend  for  his  employ, 
that  may  be  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  fociety. 

The  gentleman,  in  whofe  favour  I would  fain 
interefl:  my  candid  readers,  is  Mr.  Jedediah  Fijhy 
of  whofe  hi fiory  I fhall  recount  a few  particulars. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  many  years  ago 
went  over  to  New  England,  where  he  practifed 
in  the  courts  at  Boflon:  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  troubles  he  came  over  to  England,  tho 
Vol.  II.  L from 
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from  his  prudent  deportment  he  might  fafely 
have  remained  where  he  was,  for  Mr.  Fifh  made 
it  a rule  never  to  lend  any  thing  but  an  ear  to 
either  fide  of  the  queftion:  I cannot  fpeak  with 
certainty  as  to  his  real  motives  for  leaving  Ame- 
rica, as  he  has  not  been  communicative  on  that 
head,  but  I could  coiled*  from  hints  he  has  dropt 
of  the  extraordinary  length  and  protraction  of 
the  pleadings  in  thofe  provincial  courts,  that  his 
health  was  a good  deal  impaired  by  his  attend- 
ance upon  caufes,  though  I cannot  difeover  that 
he  was  actually  employed  as  an  advocate  in  any. 
This  may  feem  fingular  to  fuch  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  thofe  proceedings,  but  Mr.  Fifh, 
though  no  pleader,  was  of  indifpenfable  ule  to 
his  clients  during  the  fomnolency  of  the  court; 
for  by  means  of  his  vigilance  the  efficient  counfel 
could  indulge  themfelves  in  their  natural  reft, 
and  recruit  their  fpirits  for  a reciprocal  exertion 
of  prolixity,  when  the  oppofite  party  had  come 
to  a conclufion  : This  happy  faculty  of  wake- 
fulnefs  in  Mr.  Jedediah  Fifh  was  accompanied 
with  the  further  very  ufeful  talent  of  abridge- 
ment, by  which  in  a very  few  words  he  could 
convey  into  the  ear  of  a pleader,  when  he  had 
once  thoroughly  wakened  him,  the  whole  marrow 
of  an  argument,  though  it  had  been  fpread  out 
<fiver  fo  widely. 
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M hen  he  came  over  to  his  native  country,  he 
threw  himfelf  in  the  way  of  preferment,  and 
regularly  attended  the  fittings  at  Weftminfter, 
Guildhall,  and  elfewhere ; but  being  a modeft 
man,  and  one  who  made  no  cquaintance,  he 
was  no  othcrwife  taken  notice  of,  than  as  being 
the  only  perfon  in  court,  who  did  not  yawn, 
when  a certain  learned  ferjeant  got  beyond  his 
ufual  quota  of  cafes  in  point.  Nothing  offering 
here,  Mr.  Filh  prefented  himfelf  during  the 
fitting  of  Parliament  both  at  the  bar  of  the 
Peers,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons : he  gave  great  attention  to  the  clerks, 
when  they  were  reading  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
the  upper  houfe,  and  never  quitted  his  poft  in 
the  lower,  when  certain  gentlemen  were  on 
their  legs,  and  gave  the  fignal  to  others  to  get 
on  theirs  and  go  to  dinner:  By  being  thus  left 
alone  this  modeft  attendant  loft  his  labour,  and 
remained  unnoticed  through  a whole  feffion. 

Defeated  in  all  thefe  efforts  he  began  to  fre- 
quent  Coffee-houfes,  where  he  obferved  mod 
talking  prevail,  and  few  or  no  hearers  to  be 
found:  Fortune  now  began  to  fmile  upon  his 
patient  endeavours,  and  he  particularly  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  a circle  at  Saint  Paul’s,  where 
by  his  addrefs  in  porting  himfelf  between  two 
parties,  one  of  which  was  very  circumftantially 
L 2 explaining 
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explaining  a will,  and  the  other  going  ftep  by  ftep 
through  a bill  of  enclofurc,  where  the  glebe  lands 
of  the  rector  were  in  great  peril  of  infringement, 
he  fo  contrived  as  to  lend  one  ear  to  the  divine 
and  the  other  to  the  civilian,  by  which  he  got  a 
dinner  at  each  of  their  houfes  ; and  as  they  found 
him  a mod;  agreeable  companion,  and  one  whofe 
chearing  fmile  enlivened  their  own  converfation, 
he  foon  became  free  of  their  families  under  a 
Handing  invitation. 

It  was  in  one  of  thefe  houfes  I firft  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Fifh,  and  as  it  feemed  to 
me  a great  pity  that  a man  pofleffed  of  firch 
companionable  talents  (for  I can  fafely  aver 
1 had  never  heard  the  tone  of  his  voice)  fliould 
be  any  longer  buried  in  obfeurity,  or  at  bell 
confined  to  a narrow  circle  of  admirers,  I began 
to  reflect  within  myfelf  what  amazing  improve- 
ments fociety  might  receive,  if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  Hand  forth  in  the  public  character  of 
A Mafer  of  Silence , or  in  other  words  A 'Teacher 
of  the  Art  of  Hearing. 

As  I knew  my  friend  was  not  a man  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf,  I took  a convenient  occafion  one 
day  of  breaking  my  propofal  to  him,  which  I in- 
troduced by  faying  I had  fomething  to  difclofe 
to  him,  which  I conceived  would  not  only  be  of 
public  benefit,  but  might  ako  be  turned  to  his 

particular 
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particular  emolument  and  advantage.  He  paufed 
fome  time  and  feemed  to  expeft  when  I would 
proceed  to  explain  myfelf ; but  being  at  laffc  con- 
vinced that  I was  really  waiting  for  his  confent, 
he  opened  his  lips  for  the  firft  time,  and  in  a very 
foft  agreeable  tone  of  voice  delivered  himfelf 
as  follows — “ Say  on  /” — The  converfation  being 
now  fairly  on  foot,  I faid  that  experience  muft 
have  convinced  him  how  great  a fcarcity  of 
hearers  there  were  in  this  metropolis,  at  the 
fame  time  what  great  requeft  they  were  in,  and 
how  much  converfation  and  fociety  were  at  a 
lofs  for  a proper  proportion  of  them : That  where 
one  man  now  made  his  fortune  by  his  tongue, 
hundreds  might  in  lefs  time  eftablifh  their’s  by  a 
prudent  ufe  of  their  ears : That  a defire  of 
Jbining  in  company  was  now  become  fo  general, 
that  there  was  no  body  left  to  fhine  upon:  That 
no  way  could  be  fo  fure  of  providing  for  younger 
fons  and  people  of  fmall  fortunes,  as  to  qualify 
them  well  in  the  art  of  bearing ; but  by  a fatal 
neglect  in  our  fyftem  of  education,  and  the  lo- 
quacity of  nurfes  and  fervants,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  this  ufeful  accomplifhment : I obferved 
to  him  that  our  parfons  were  in  fome  degree  in 
the  fault  by  fhortening  their  fermons  and  quick- 
ening their  prayers,  whereas  in  times  pad,  when 
homilies  were  in  ufe,  and  the  preacher  turned 
L 3 the 
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the  hour-glafs  twice  or  thrice  before  his  dif- 
courfe  was  wound  up,  the  world  was  in  better 
habits  of  hearing  : That  in  Oliver’s  days  the 
grace  was  oftentimes  as  long  as  the  meal,  now 
they  fate  down  without  any  grace  at  all,  and 
talked  without  ceafing:  That  the  difcontinuance 
of  fmoking  tobacco  contributed  much  to  put 
hearing  out  of  fafhion,  and  that  a club  of  people 
now  was  like  a pack  of  hounds  in  full  crv,  where 
all  puppies  open  at  the  fame  time,  whether  they 
have  got  the  fcent  or  not:  In  conclufion  I de- 
manded of  him  if  he  agreed  with  me  in  thele 
obfervations,  or  not : He  again  took  fome  time 

to  confider,  and  very  civilly  replied — “ 1 do” 

‘ If  you  do  agree  with  me,’  rejoined  I,  1 in  ac- 
c knowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  if  you  will 
4 concur  in  promoting  the  cure.’  He  nodded 
alien t,  ‘And  who  is  fo  fit  as  Mr.  Jedediah  Fifh, 
added  I,  ‘ to  teach  that  art  to  others,  which  he 
4 pofTefl'es  in  fuch  perfection  himfelfr  It  fhall  be 
4 my  bufinefs  to  leek  out  for  fcholars,  your’s  to 
4 inftruct  then,,  and  I don’t  defpair  of  your 
4 eftablifhing  an  Academy  of  Silence  in  as  gene- 
4 ral  repute  as  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras.’ 

1 his  inftitution  is  now  fairly  on  foot,  and 
fchoo:  is  opened  in  Ad agpye- Court,  Cheapfidc, 
N°  4)  name  on  the  door,  where  the  profefior  is 
to  be  fpoken  to  by  all  perfons  wanting  his  advice 

and 
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and  inftrucfions.  The  remarkable  fuccefs,  which 
has  already  attended  Mr.  Jedediah  Filh,  would 
warrant  my  laying  before  the  public  fome  ex- 
traordinary cures,  but  thefe  I (hall  poftpone  to 
fome  future  opportunity,  and  conclude  with  a 
palfage  from  Horace,  which  fhews  that  ingenious 
poet,  though  perhaps  he  had  as  much  to  fay  for 
himfelf  as  mod  of  our  modern  prattlers,  was  ne- 
verthelefs  a perfect  adept  in  the  art,  which  it  has 
been  the  labour  of  this  paper  to  recommend. 

Septimus  oFlavo  proprior  jam  fugerit  annus , 

Ex  quo  Meccenas  me  co-pit  habere  fuorum 

In  numero ; duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quern  toller e rheda 

Vtllet,  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc  genus,  H-ra  quota  ejf  ? Ehrex  ejl  Gallina  Syro  par  s 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jamfrigora  mordent : 

Et  qua  rimofa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

'Eis  (let  me  fee ) three  years  and  more , 

( October  next  it  will  be  four ) 

Since  Harley  bade  me  firfi  attend , 

And  ckofe  me  for  an  humble  friend  5 
Wou  d take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 

And  quejlion  me  of  this  and  that > 

As  “ What's  o'clock?"  and  “ How's  the  wins?'’ 

“ IVho's  chariot's  that  we  left  behind?" 

Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  figns  5 
Or,  “ Have  you  nothing  tiew  to-day 
“ From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Cay  ?" 


Such 


Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 

As  once  a week  we  travel  down 
'To  Windfor,  and  again  to  town. 

Where  all  that  pajfes  inter  nos 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Crofs. 


Swift. 


N°  XL VI. 


NOVEL,  conduced  upon  one  uniform 


plan,  containing  a feries  of  events  in  fa- 
miliar life,  in  which  no  epifodical  {lory  is  inter- 
woven, is  in  effect  a protracted  comedy,  not  di- 
vided into  aCts.  The  fame  natural  difplay  of 
character,  the  fame  facetious  turn  of  dialogue 
and  agreeable  involution  of  incidents  are  effential 
to  each  compofition.  Novels  of  this  defeription 
are  not  of  many  years  {landing  in  England,  and 
feem  to  have  fucceeded  after  fome  interval  to 
romance,  which  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it  is  a mofl 
unnatural  and  monftrous  production.  The  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes  is  of  a middle  fpecies  ; and 
the  Gil  Bias,  which  the  Spaniards  claim  and  the 
French  have  the  credit  of,  is  a feries  of  adven- 
tures rather  than  a novel,  and  both  this  and  Don 


Quixote 
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Quixote  abound  in  epifodical  ftories,  which  fc~ 
parately  taken  are  more  properly  novels  than 
the  mother  work. 

T wo  authors  of  our  nation  began  the  fafhion 
of  novel-writing,  upon  different  plans  indeed, 
but  each  with  a degree  of  fuccefs,  which  perhaps 
has  never  yet  been  equalled  : Richardfon  difpofed 
his  fable  into  letters,  and  Fielding  purfued  the 
more  natural  mode  of  a continued  narration, 
with  an  exception  however  of  certain  mifcel- 
laneous  chapters,  one  of  which  he  prefixed  to 
each  book  in  the  nature  of  a prologue,  in  which 
the  author  fpeaks  in  perfon : He  has  executed 
this  fo  pleafantly,  that  we  are  reconciled  to  the 
interruption  in  his  inftance ; but  I fhould  doubt 
if  it  is  a practice  in  which  an  imitator  would  be 
wife  to  follow  him. 

I fhould  have  obferved,  that  modern  novelifts 
have  not  confined  themfelves  to  comic  fables  or 
l’uch  only  as  have  happy  endings,  but  fometimes, 
as  in  the  inftance  of  The  Clarijfa , wind  up  their 
ftory  with  a tragical  cataftrophe  ; to  fubjedts  of 
this  fort  perhaps  the  epiftolary  mode  of  writing 
may  be  bcft  adapted,  at  leaft  it  feems  to  give 
a more  natural  fcope  to  pathetic  defcriptions  j 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fables  replete 
with  humorous  fituations,  charadferiftic  dialogue 
and  bufy  plot  arc  better  fuited  to  the  mode, 
x which 
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which  Fielding  has  purfued  in  hjs  inimitable 
novel  cf  The  Foundling , univerfally  allowed  the 
molt  perfedl  work  of  its  fort  in  ours,  or  probably 
any  other,  language. 

There  is  a fomething  fo  attractive  to  readers  of 
all  deferiptions  in  thefe  books,  and  they  have 
been  fought  with  fuch  general  avidity,  that  an 
incredible  number  of  publications  have  been 
produced,  and  the  fcheme  of  circulating  libraries 
lately  eftablifhed,  which  thefe  very  publications 
feem  to  have  fuggefted,  having  fpread  them 
through  the  kingdom,  novels  are  now  become 
the  amufing  ftudy  of  every  rank  and  defeription 
of  people  in  England. 

Young  mii?ds  are  fo  apt  to  be  tindtured  by 
what  they  read,  that  it  (hould  be  the  duty  of 
every  perfbn  who  has  the  charge  of  education, 
to  make  a proper  choice  of  books  for  thofe  who 
are  under  their  care ; and  this  is  particularly 
neceflary  in  refpedl  to  our  daughters,  who  are 
brought  up  in  a more  confined  and  domefiic 
manner  than  boys.  Girls  will  be  tempted  to 
form  themfelves  upon  any  characters,  whether 
true  or  fidlitious,  which  forcibly  hr  ike  their 
imaginations,  and  nothing  can  be  more  point- 
edly addrefied  to  the  paflions  than  many  of  thefe 
novel  heroines.  I would  not  be  underftood  to 
accufe  our  modern  writers  of  immoral  defigns ; 

very 
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very  few  I believe  can  be  found  of  that  defcrip- 
tion  ; I do  not  therefore  objedt  to  them  as  cor- 
rupting the  youthful  mind  by  pictures  of  im- 
morality, but  I think  fome  amongft  them  may 
be  apt  to  lead  young  female  readers  into  affecta- 
tion and  falfe  character  by  ftories,  where  the 
manners,  though  highly  charged,  are  not  in  na- 
ture ; and  the  more  interefting  fuch  ftories  are, 
the  greater  will  be  their  influence  : In  this  light 
a novel  heroine,  though  defcribed  without  a 
fault,  yet,  if  drawn  out  of  nature,  may  be  a very 
unfit  model  for  imitation. 

The  novel,  which  of  all  others  is  formed  upon 
the  mod  ftudied  plan  of  morality,  is  ClariJJa , 
and  few  young  women  l believe  are  put  under 
reftriction  by  their  parents  or  other?  from  grati- 
fying their  curiofity  with  a perufal  of  this  au- 
thor; guided  by  the  heft  intentions,  and  con- 
fcious  that  the  moral  of  his  book  is  funda- 
mentally good,  he  has  taken  .11  podible  pains  to 
weave  into  his  ftory  incidents  of  fuch  a tragical 
and  affedling  nature,  as  are  calculated  to  make  a 
ftrong  and  lalting  impreflion  on  the  youthful 
heart.  I he  unmerited  fufferings  of  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  young  lady,  who  is  made  a model 
of  patience  and  purity ; the  unnatural  obduracy 
of  her  parents  ; the  infernal  arts  of  the  wretch, 
v/ho  violates  her,  and  the  fad  cataftrophe  of  her 
3 death. 
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death,  are  incidents  in  this  affecting  (lory  better 
conceived  than  executed:  Failing  in  this  mod 
effential  point,  as  a picture  of  human  nature,  I 
muff  regard  the  novel  of  Clariffa  as  one  of  the 
books,  which  a prudent  parent  will  put  under  in- 
terdiction ; for  I think  I can  fay  from  obfervation, 
that  there  are  more  artificial  pedantic  characters 
affumed  by  fentimental  Miffes  in  the  vain  defire 
of  being  thought  Clariffa  Harlows , than  from  any 
other  fource  of  imitation  whatfoever  : I fufpect 
that  it  has  given  food  to  the  idle  paffion  for  thofe 
eternal  fcribblings,  which  pafs  between  one  fe- 
male friend  and  another,  and  tend  to  no  good  point 
of  education.  I have  a young  lady  in  my  eye, 
who  made  her  will,  "wrote  an  infcription  for  the 
plate  of  her  own  coffin,  and  forfwore  all  man- 
kind at  the  age  of  fixteen.  As  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Lovelace,  of  the  heroine  herfelf,  and  the 
heroine’s  parents,  I take  them  all  to  be  beings 
of  another  world.  What  Clariffa  is  made  to  do, 
and  what  fhe  is  allowed  to  omit,  are  equally  out 
of  the  regions  of  nature.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
who  may  oppofe  the  inclinations  of  their  daugh- 
ters, are  not  likely  to  profit  from  the  examples 
in  this  ftory,  nor  will  thofe  daughters  be  difpofed 
to  think  the  worfe  of  their  own  rights,  or  the 
better  of  their  parents,  for  the  black  and  odious 
colours  in  which  thefe  unnatural  characters  are 
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painted.  It  will  avail  little  to  fay,  that  Clarilla’s 
miferies  are  derivable  from  the  falfe  ftep  of  her 
elopement,  when  it  is  evident  that  elopement 
became  neceflary  .to  avoid  compulfion.  To 
fpeak  with  more  precifion  my  opinion  in  the 
cafe,  I think  Clarifla  dangerous  only  to  fuch 
young  perfons,  whofe  characters  are  yet  to  be 
formed,  and  who  from  natural  fufeeptibility  may 
be  prone  to  imitation,  and  likely  to  be  turned 
afide  into  errors  of  affeClation.  In  fuch  hands, 
I think  a book,  fo  addrefled  to  the  paffions,  and 
wire-drawn  into  fuch  prolixity,  is  not  calculated 
to  form  either  natural  manners  or  natural  File  ; 
nor  would  I have  them  learn  of  Clariffa  to  write 
long  pedantic  letters  on  their  bended  knees , and 
beg  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  ever-honoured  Mam- 
ma's  garment , any  more  than  I would  wifh  them 
to  fpurn  at  the  addre/Tes  of  a worthy  lover  with 
the  pert  infult  of  a Mifs  How . 

The  natural  temper  and  talents  of  our  chil- 
dren Ihould  point  out  to  our  obfervation  and 
iudgment  the  particular  mode,  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  trained  : The  little  tales  told  to 
them  in  infancy,  and  the  books  to  be  put  into 
their  hands  in  a forwarder  age,  are  concerns 
highly  worth  attending  to.  Few  female  hearts 
in  early  youth  can  bear  being  foftened  by  pa- 
thetic 
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thetic  and  a~ecfing  ftories  without  prejudice. 
Young  people  are  all  mutation,  and  when  a girl 
affumes  the  Pathos  of  Clariffa  without  experi- 
encing the  fame  afflictions,  or  being  put  to  the 
fame  trials,  the  refult  will  be  a mod  infufferable 
affectation  and  pedantry. 

Whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  our  prefent 
fyflem  of  education,  they  are  not  the  errors  of 
negleCt ; on  the  contrary  perhaps  they  will  be 
found  to  confift  in  over-diligence  and  too  erreat 

CD 

folicitude  for  acromplifhment ; the  diflribution 
of  a young  lady’s  hours  is  an  analyfis  of  all  the 
arts  and  fciences  ; (lie  {hall  be  a philofopher  in 
the  morning,  a painter  at  noon,  and  a mufician 
at  night;  fhe  fHall  fing  without  a voice,  play 
without  an  ear,  and  draw  without  a talent.  A 
variety  of  mailers  diftraCt  the  attention  and 
overwhelm  the  genius  ; and  thus  an  indiferimi- 
nate  zeal  in  the  parent  flops  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  thofe  particular  branches,  to 
which  the  talents  of  the  child  may  more  imme- 
diately be  adapted.  But  if  parents,  who  thus 
prefs  the  education  of  their  children,  fall  into 
miflakes  from  too  great  anxiety,  their  nerdeCl  is 
Without  excufe,  who,  immerfed  in  diflipation, 
delegate  to  a hireling  the  mod  facred  and  rnoff 
natural  of  ail  duties  : I o thefe  unprofitable  and 

inconfideratc 
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inconfiderate  beings  I Hi  all  not  fpeak  in  plain 
prole,  but  will  defire  them  to  give'the  following 
little  poem  a perufal. 

D O R I N D A and  her  fpoufe  were  join'd. 

As  modern  men  and  women  are. 

In  matrimony  not  in  mind, 

A fafliionable  pair.  • 

Fine  clothes,  fine  diamonds,  and  fine  lace. 

The  fmarteft  vis-a-vis  in  town, 

With  title,  pin-money,  and  place 
.Made  wedlock’s  pill  go  down. 

In  decent  time  by  Hunter's  art 
The  wilh’d-for  heir  Dorinda  bore  ; 

A girl  came  next ; (lie’d  done  her  part, 

Dorinda  bred  no  more. 

Now  education’s  care  employs 

Dorinda’s  brain but  alt ! the  ctirfe, 

Dorinda’s  brain  can’t  bear  the  noil'e 

“ Go,  take  ’em  to  the  nurfe  ! — ” 

The  lovely  babes  improve  apace 

By  dear  Ma’amfelle’s  prodigious  care  : 

Mifs  gabbles  French  with  pert  grimace, 

And  Matter  learns  to  fwcar. 

“ Sweet  innocents  !**  the  fervants  crv, 

“ So  natural  he  and  the  fo  wild  : 

“ Laud,  Nurfe,  do  humour  ’em — for  why  - 
11  ’Twere  fin  to  fnub  a child.” 

Time 
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Time  runs — **  My  God  !” — Dorinda  cries, 

“ How  monftroufly  the  girl  is  grown! 

*c  She  has  more  meaning  in  her  eyes 
“ Than  half  the  girls  in  town.” 

Now  teachers  throng  ; Mifs  dances,  fings, 

Learns  every  art  beneath  the  fun. 

Scrawls,  fcribbles,  does  a thoufand  things 
Without  a tafte  for  one. 

Lapdogs  and  parrots,  paints,  Good  lack  ! 

Enough  to  make  Sir  Jolhua  jealous. 

Writes  rebuffes,  and  has  her  clack 
Of  fmall-lalk  for  the  fellows  : 

Mobs  to  the  milliners  for  falhions. 

Reads  every  tawdry  tale  that's  new. 

Has  fits,  opinions,  humours,  paflions. 

And  dictates  in  virtu. 

Ma’amfelle  to  Mifs’s  hand  conveys 
A billet-doux  ; Ihe's  tres-commode. 

The  Dancing-maiter’s  in  the  chaife, 

They  fcower  the  northern  road. 

Away  to  Scottilh  land  they  poll:, 

Mifs  there  becomes  a lawful  wife  j 
Her  frolick  over,  to  her  coll 
Mifs  is  a wretch  for  life. 

Matter  meanwhile  advances  fait 
In  modern  manners  and  in  vice. 

And  with  a fchoel-boy’s  heedlefs  hade, 

Rattles  the  defperate  dice. 


Travels 
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Travels  no  doubt  by  modern  rules 
To  France,  to  Italy,  and  there 
Commences  adept  in  the  fchools 
Ot  Rouffeau  and  Voltaire. 

Returns  in  all  the  dernier  gout 

Of  Bruflels -point  and  Paris  clothes, 

Buys  antique  ftatues  vampt  anew. 

And  bufts  without  a nol'e. 

Then  hey  ! at  difiipation’s  call 
To  every  club  that  leads  the  ton, 

Hazard’s  the  word ; he  flies  at  all. 

He’s  pigeon’d  and  undone. 

Now  comes  a wife,  the  dale  pretence, 

The  old  receipt  to  pay  new  debts  j 
He  pockets  City-Madam’s  pence. 

And  doubles  all  his  betts. 

He  drains  his  ftewards,  racks  his  farms, 
Annuitizes,  fines,  renews, 

And  every  morn  his  levee  fwarms 
With  fwindlers  and  with  Jews. 

The  guinea  loft  that  was  his  laft, 

Defperate  at  length  the  maniac  cries— 

This  thro  my  brain  !” — 'tisdone;  ’tis  paftj 
He  fires — he  falls — he  dies  1 
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Hipponax. 


To  a wife  hujbcvid , when  poffeffing 
A virtuous  wife , wedlock' s a blejjing. 

THOUGH  I do  not  like  paradoxes,  and 


can  readily  acknowledge  the  refpect  due 
to  general  opinions,  yet  I am  bold  to  aver  to 
the  face  of  all  thofe  fine  gentlemen,  who,  if  they 
think  as  they  a£f,  will  laugh  me  to  fcorn  for 
the  notion,  that  marriage  is  a mealure  of  fome 
confequence.  I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  it  is 
neceflary,  in  the  choice  of  a wife,  thatfhe  fhould 
be  of  any  particular  feature  or  complexion, 
brown  or  fair,  tall  or  fhort;  neither  do  I think 
a man  of  family  need  abfolutely  to  infill;  upon  as 
many  clear  defeents,  as  would  fatisfy  a German 
Count,  before  he  quarters  arms  with  a lady;  nor 
do  I article  for  fortune,  or  connection,  or  any 
other  worldly  recommendation  as  indilpenfable  ; 
latisfied  only  if  it  will  be  granted  tome  that  the 
parties  ought  not  to  unite  without  fome  mutual 
explanation,  fome  previous  underflanding  of 


each 
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each  other’s  temper,  and  fome  reafonable 
ground  of  belief,  that  the  contradl  they  are 
about  to  enter  into  for  life  is  likely  to  hold 
good  to  the  end  of  the  term,  for  which  it  is 
made. 

I am  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  world  as  not  to 
know  how  many  fpecious  reafons  may  be  given 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ; and  being 
fenfible  I have  a hard  point  to  drive,  1 am 
willing  to  conciliate  my  opponents  by  all  rea- 
fonable conceffions. 

Lord  Faro  married  to  pay  off  a mortgage,  that 
encumbered  his  eftate,  and  to  difcharge  certain 
debts  of  honour,  that  encumbered  his  mind  ftill 
more : His  match  therefore  was  a match  of 
principle  ; and  though  a run  of  bad  luck  defeated 
his  good  intentions  towards  his  creditors,  and 
though  the  vulgar  manners  of  his  lady  fmelt  fo 
flrong  of  the  city,  that  Ihe  became  infupportable, 
yet  all  the  world  allowed  that  the  meafure  was 
judicious,  juftifiable,  and  in  his  lordfhip’s  fitua- 
tion  indifpenfable. 

Lady  Bab  Petti/h  married  Colonel  SpeSire  becaufe 
he  haunted  her  in  all  affemblies,  was  for  ever  at 
her  back  in  the  Opera-houfe,  glided  into  the 
church  when  (he  was  at  her  devotions,  and  de- 
clared in  all  companies  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  her.  Lady  Bab  married  to  be  revenged 
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of  him;  nobody  denied  but  fhe  took  the  right 
method,  and  all  the  world  allowed  that  fhe  had 
her  revenge  : The  colonel  is  literally  a fpuJre 
at  this  moment. 

Sir  Harry  Blujier  and  Mifs  Hornet  were  firfl 
coufms,  and  though  brought  up  together  in  the 
fame  houfe  like  brother  and  lifter,  fquabbled  and 
fought  like  dog  and  cat : Sir  Harry’s  face  bore 
the  marks  of  her  nails,  and  Mifs’s  head-drefs 
was  the  frequent  vidlim  of  his  fury  : This  young 
pair  made  a match  in  the  laudable  expectation  of 
a better  ap-reement  after  wedlock : All  the  worid 

O 

applauded  their  motives,  and  the  event  fully 
anfwered  their  expectation — for  they  parted  by 
confent. 

Old  Lady  Lucy  Lumbago  was  told  by  a for- 
tune-teller that  fire  fhould  die  a maid  : When 
fire  was  at  leaft  fixty  years  in  advance  towards 
fulfilling  the  prediction,  fire  drew  a piece  of 
wedding  cake  through  a bride’s  gold  ring,  and 
dreamt  of  her  own  footman  : She  married  him 
the  next  week  to  thwart  the  Deftinies : The 
footman  went  off  with  her  ftrong-box,  and  left 
her  behind  to  compleat  the  prophecy., 

Lord  Calomel  had  a plentiful  eftatc  and  a very 
fcanty  conftitution,  but  he  had  two  realons  for 
marrying,  which  all  the  world  gave  him  credit 
for  ; the  tirft  was  to  get  an  heir,  which  he  want- 
ro  - ed, 
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ed,  and  the  fecond  was  to  get  rid  of  a miftrefs 
he  was  tired  of:  He  made  his  choice  of  Mifs 
Frolick , and  every  body  allowed  the  odds  were 
in  his  favour  for  an  heir : The  lady  brought  him 
a full-grown  boy  at  five  months  end  ; his  lord- 
fhip  drove  his  wife  out  of  his  houfe  and  rein- 
ftated  his  miftrefs. 

Jack  Fanciful  had  a blind-fide  towards  a fine 
eyebrow.  It  was  his  humour,  and  he  had  a right 
to  pleafe  himfelf:  Signora  Falfetta  ftruck  an  ar- 
row to  his  heart  from  a pair  of  full-drawn  bows, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  Cleopatra  her- 
felf,  whofe  ftage  reprefentative  the  Signora  then 
was : Jack  made  overtures  of  a certain  fort, 

which  her  majefty  repulfed  with  the  dignity  that 
became  her ; in  fhort,  the  virtue  of  Cleopatra 
was  impregnable,  or  at  leaft  it  was  plain  fhe  was 
not  every  body's  Qleopatra.  What  could  Jack  do? 
It  was  impoflible  to  give  up  the  eyebrows,  and 
it  was  no  lefs  impoflible  to  have  them  upon  any 
terms,  but  terms  of  honour.  Jack  married  her  : 
It  was  his  humour,  and  all  the  world  allowed  he 
was  in  the  right  to  indulge  it  : the  happy  knot 
was  tied;  Jack  flew  with  lips  of  ardour  to  his 
lovely  Cleopatra;  the  faithlefs  eyebrow  deferred 
from  the  naked  forehead  of  its  owne-,  and  (O 
fad  exchange  !)  took  poft  upon  Jack’s  chin. 

Thefc,  and  many  more  than  theft,  may  be 
M 3 railed 
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called  cafes  in  point,  and  brought  to  prove  that 
matrimony  is  a mere  whim,  a caprice  of  the 
moment,  and  by  people  who  know  the  world 
treated  with  fuitable  indifference  ; but  ftill  I muff 
hope  that  fuch  of  my  readers,  at  leaft,  who  do 
not  know  the  world,  or  know  perhaps  juft  fo 
much  of  it  as  not  to  wifh  for  a more  intimate 
familiarity  with  its  fafhions,  will  think  this 
fame  bargain  for  life  a bargain  of  fome  confe- 
quence. 

The  court  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  brought 
the  characters  of  women  into  much  greater 
confequence  and  difplay,  than  had  before  been 
allowed  to  them  : The  female  genius  called 
forth  from  its  obfcurity  foon  affirmed  its  natural 
prerogatives  : A woman’s  wit  was  found  the 
fineft  engine  to  cut  the  knot  of  intricacy,  or  if 
poffible  to  difentangle  it:  The  ladies  in  th3t 
famous  regency  were  no  lefs  fitted  to  direCt  a 
council  than  to  adorn  a court : The  enlightened 
ftate  of  prefent  times,  and  the  refinement  of 
modern  manners,  have  happily  difcovered,  that 
in  the  proper  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  are 
centered  all  the  charms  of  fociety ; it  feems  as 
if  a new  world  had  been  found  out  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  one  : Aftociatcd  as  we  now  are, 
we  are  left  without  excufe  when  we  miftake 
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their  characters,  or  betray  them  into  undatable 
connections  by  difguifmg  our  own  : Every  un- 
married man  has  time  enough  to  look  about  him, 
and  opportunities  enough  for  the  fulieft  infor- 
mation : It  can  be  nothing  therefore  but  the 
mifguiding  impulfe  of  fome  fordid  and  unworthy 
paflion,  that  can  be  the  moving  caufe  of  fo  many 
unhappy  matches.  I will  never  believe,  in  the 
corruption  of  the  prefent  times,  though  there  are 
as  many  bills  of  divorce  as  bills  of  enclofure,  but 
that  the  hufband,  I will  not  fay  in  every,  but 
in  almoft  every,  cafe  is  in  the  firfl  fault.  It 
were  an  eafy  thing  to  point  out  a thoufand  par- 
ticulars amonglt  the  reigning  habits  of  high 
life,  which  feem  as  if  invented  bv  the  very 
demon  of  feduClion  for  his  own  infernal  pur- 
pofes : There  is  not  one  of  all  thefe  habits, 
which  a wife  man  can  fail  to  defpife,  or  an 
honeft  man  negleCt  to  reform  ; no  plan  fo  eafy 
as  the  prevention  of  them  ; no  fyflem  fo  abfurd, 
fo  undignified,  fo  deftru&ive  of  all  the  pleafures 
of  life,  as  the  fyftem  of  diffipation. 

Look  at  a man  of  this  fort  1 He  has  not  even 
the  credit  of  being  a voluptuary ; there  is  not 
one  feature  of  pleafure  in  his  face  ; all  is  lan- 
guor, nonchalance  and  ennui.  (I  help  out  my 
defeription  with  French,  for,  thank  Heaven  1 we 
have  yet  no  words  in  our  language  to  exprefs 
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it.)  The  travels  of  fuch  a man  in  the  purlieus 
only  of  St.  James’s-ftreet  and  Pall-mall  would 
fuffice  to  have  carried  him  round  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt : He  might  have  vifited  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  in  half  the  number  of  paces  that 
he  fpends  in  fauntering  up  to  Rotten-row  : He 
polls  from  town  to  country  as  if  the  fate  of 
Europe  depended  on  his  difpatch  ; he  recon- 
noitres the  heels  of  fome  favourite  hunter  and 
returns  with  the  fame  expedition  to  town  ; you 
would  think  that  life  or  death  depended  on  his 
fpeed,  and  you  would  not  be  much  out  in  the 
guefs,  for  he  has  j uft  killed  fo  much  time  and 
perhaps  a poft-horfe  or  two  into  the  bargain. 
Are  we  to  fuppofe  there  is  no  emulation  in 
the  ladies  ? 

Is  it  not  poffible  to  employ  the  revenue  of  a 
great  eftate  in  a more  agreeable  manner?  For  I 
am  now  fpeaking  of  riches  in  no  other  light,  but 
as  the  means  of  procuring  pleafures  to  their 
owner.  May  not  every  hour  of  life  prefent 
fome  new  or  agreeable  occupation  to  a man 
who  is  poflefled  of  a large  fortune  and  knows 
how  to  ufe  it  ? I need  not  point  out  the  endlefs 
fource  of  delightful  employment,  which  a wcll- 
projedled  fyftem  of  improvement  mull  furnifh 
to  the  man  of  landed  property : This  nation 
abounds  in  artifts  of  all  delcriptions  ; gardening^ 
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planting,  architecture,  mufic,  painting,  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  are  open  to  his  ufe  and  fervice ; 
wherever  his  tafte  or  humour  points,  there  are 
profeffors  in  every  department  of  the  higheft  ta- 
lents: He  may  feat  himfelf  in  a paradife  of  his 
own  creating,  and  colled  a fociety  to  participate 
with  him  worthy  the  enjoyment  of  it ; The  ca- 
pital might  then  be  his  vifiting  and  not  his  abiding- 
place  ; his  deareft  friend  and  the  companion  of 
his  happieft  hours  might  be  his  wife ; the  duties 
of  a parent  might  open  frelh  fources  of  delight, 
and  I,  who  profefs  myfelf  to  be  an  Obferver  and 
a friend  of  mankind,  might  contemplate  his  hap- 
pinefs,  and  cry  out  with  the  vanity  of  an  author 
* — There  is  one  convert  to  my  fyjiem  ! 

Fi-vite  Concordes,  et  nojirum  difcite  munusl 

Claudian. 
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IN  the  plan,  which  I have  laid  down  for 
treating  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  which  I have  devoted  part  of  thefe  papers,  I 
have  thought  it  advifeable  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fpicuity  to  preface  the  account  with  an  abftract 
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of  the  Athenian  hiftory  within  thofe  feparate 
periods,  which  I mean  to  review.  In  con- 
formity to  this  plan  I have  already  brought  down 
my  narration  to  the  death  of  Pififtratus,  and 
this  has  been  followed  with  a ftate  of  the  drama 
at  that  period  : I now  propofe  to  proceed  with 
the  hiftory  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  inclufive, 
beyond  which  I fhall  have  no  occafion  to  follow 
it,  and  fhall  then  refume  my  account  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Greeks,  which  will  comprehend  all 
the  dramatic  authors,  both  tragic  and  comic,  to 
the  death  of  Menander. 

At  the  deceafe  of  Pififtratus  the  government 
of  Athens  devolved  quietly  upon  Hipparchus, 
who  affociated  his  brother  Hippias  with  him  in 
power.  Pififtratus  had  two  other  fons  by  a fe- 
cond  wife,  who  were  named  Jophon  and  Thcf- 
falus;  the  elder  died  in  his  father’s  life  time, 
and  the  other,  who  was  of  a turbulent  and 
unruly  fpirit,  did  not  long  furvive  him. 

Hipparchus  was  not  lefs  devoted  to  fcience 
and  the  liberal  arts  than  his  father  had  been: 
The  famous  Phsea,  who  had  perfonated  Miner- 
va, fhared  his  throne,  and  though  he  commu- 
nicated with  his  brother  Hippias  on  matters  of 
government,  and  imparted  to  him  fo  great  a 
portion  of  authority,  tiiat  they  were  jointly  {Hied 
Tyrants  of  Athens,  yet  it  feems  evident  that  the 
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iupreme  power  was  actually  vefred  in  Hippar- 
chus ; and  it  is  extraordinary,  for  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  years,  until  his  death,  his  government 
was  undifturbed  by  any  difagreement  with  his 
brother  or  complaint  from  his  fubje&s. 

The  moll  virtuous  citizens  of  Athens,  in  the 
freeft  hours  of  their  republic,  look  back  upon 
this  reign  as  the  moll  enviable  period  in  their 
hiftory.  Plato  himfelf  ali'erts  that  all  the  fabu- 
lous felicity  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn  was 
realized  under  this  of  Hipparchus  : Thucydides 
gives  the  fame  teftimony,  and  fays  that  his  go- 
vernment was  adminiftered  without  envy  or  re- 
proach : The  tradition  of  the  golden  days  of 
Hipparchus  was  delivered  down  through  many 
generations,  and  became  proverbial  with  the 
Athenians.  A prince,  who  had  deferved  fo  well 
of  letters,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
poets,  hiftorianc,  or  philolophers  ; but  fuch  was 
the  public  tranquillity  under  his  adminiftration, 
that  the  patriots  and  dcclaimers  for  freedom  in 
the  mod:  popular  times  have  not  fcrupled  to 
acknowledge  and  applaud  it. 

Hipparchus  not  only  augmented  the  collection 
of  books  in  the  public  library,  but  engaged  fede- 
ral eminent  authors  to  rcfde  at  Athens  : He 
took  Simonides  of  Ceos  into  his  pay  at  a very 
high  ftipend,  and  font  a fifty-oared  galley  for 
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Anacreon  to  Teos,  inviting  him  with  many 
princely  gifts  to  live  at  his  court : He  caufed 
the  poems  of  Elomer  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  great  aflembly  of  the  Panathenaea,  and  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  fuggefted  the  plan 
of  collecting  the  fcattered  rhapfodies  of  the  Iliad 
and  OdyfTey,  fo  happily  executed  by  his  father. 
His  private  hours  he  devoted  to  the  fociety  of 
men  of  letters,  and  on  thefe  occafions  was  ac- 
companied by  Simonides  the  lyric  poet,  Ono- 
macritus,  Anacreon  and  others.  He  did  not 
confine  his  attention  to  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
but  took  a method,  well  adapted  to  the  times  he 
lived  in,  of  reforming  the  underftandings  of  his 
more  diftant  and  lefs  enlightened  fubjedts  in  the 
villages,  by  eredting  in  confpicuous  parts  of  their 
ftreets  or  market-places  ffatues  of  the  god  Mer- 
cury, placed  upon  terms  or  pedeflals,  on  which 
he  caufed  to  be  inferibed  feme  brief  fentence  or 
maxim,  fuch  as — Know  thyfelf- — Love  jujhce — 
Be  faithful  to  thy  friend — and  otiiers  of  the  like 
general  utility. 

it  is  not  eafv  to  devife  a project  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  edification  of  an  ignorant  people 
than  thefe  fhort  but  comprchenfive  fcntences,  fo 
eafy  to  be  retained  in  the  memory,  and  which, 
being  recommended  both  by  royal  and  divine 

authority, 


authority,  claimed  univerfal  attention  and  re- 
fpecl. 

This  excellent  and  mod  amiable  prince  was 
afi'aflinated  by  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  and 
a revolution  being  in  the  end  effected  favourable 
‘ to  the  popular  government  of  Athens,  the  affaf- 
fins  were  celebrated  to  all  pofterity  as  the  af- 
l'erters  of  liberty  and  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.  Of  all  the  rulers  of  mankind,  who 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  violence,  how 
few  have  been  facrificed  in  the  public  fpirit  of 
juftice,  and  how  many  have  fallen  by  the  private 
ftab  of  revenge  ! When  we  contemplate  the 
elder  Brutus  brandilhing  the  dagger  of  Lucretia, 
we  cannot  help  recollecting  that  Tarquinius 
Superbus  had  murdered  his  brother.  Hippar- 
chus is  faid  to  have  put  an  affront  upon  Har- 
modius’s  filler  by  difmiding  her  from  a religious 
proceffion,  in  which  Ihe  was  walking  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Panathenaea  : Harmodius  was  the 
handfomcft  youth  in  Attica,  and  the  prince  is 
by  the  fame  account  charged  with  having  con- 
ceived an  unnatural  paflion  for  him,  in  which  he 
was  repuifed.  If  this  account  were  to  be  credit- 
ed in  the  whole,  it  would  be  an  incident  of  fo 
unmanly  a fort  on  the  part  of  Hipparchus,  as  to 
• leave  an  everlafting  mark  of  difgrace  upon  a 
character,  other  wife  meritorious. 
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The  general  prevalence  of  a turpitude,  which 
neither  the  religion  nor  the  laws  of  Greece 
a&ually  prohibited,  may  induce  our  belief  of  the 
charge  againft  Hipparchus,  as  far  as  concerns 
Harmodius  •,  but  the  fuppofed  infult  to  the  filler 
is  irreconcileable  to  his  character.  It  were  far 
more  natural  to  fuppofe  his  refentment  Ihould 
have  been  pointed  againft  Ariftogiton,  who  was 
the  favorite  of  Harmodius  ; fuch  circumftances 
as  we  have  now  related  would  have  carried  their 
own  confutation  upon  the  face  of  them,  even 
though  hiftorians  had  not  greatly  varied  in  their 
accounts  of  the  tranfaftion  ; but  when  fo  refpect- 
able  an  author  as  Plato  gives  the  narrative  a turn 
entirely  oppofite  to  the  above,  whilft  modern 
hiftorians  have  only  retailed  vulgar  errors  with- 
out examining  teftimonies  of  better  credit,  I 
hope  I may  be  allowed  the  equitable  office  of 
fumming  up  the  evidences  in  this  myfterious 
tranfa&ion,  for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  a moft 
amiable  character  from  mifreprefentation. 

Plato  in  his  Hipparchus  fays — That  the  current 
account  above  given  was  not  the  account  believed 
and  adopted  by  people  of  the  bejl  condition  and  re- 
pute ; that  the  infult  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  fijler  of  Harmodius  by  Hipparchus 
zuas  ridiculous  and  incredible  upon  the  face  of  it ; 
that  Harmodius  was  the  difciplc  of  Ar  i/logit  on , a 

man 
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nan  of  ordinary  rank  and  condition  ; that  there  was 
a mutual  a feel  ion  between  the  pupil  and  his  mafler  ; 
that  they  had  admitted  into  their  fociety  a young 
Athenian  of  dijlinftion , whofe  name  had  efcaped  his 
memory , of  whom  they  were  very  fond , and  whom 
they  had  by  their  converfation  and  injlrufiions  im- 
preffedwith  high  ideas  of  their  talents  and  erudition ; 
that  this  young  Athenian  having  found  accefs  to  the 
perfon  of  Hipparchus , attached  himfelf  to  his  fociety 
and  began  to  fall  of  from  his  refped  for  his  former 
preceptors , and  even  treated  their  inferiority  of  un~ 
derfanding  with  contempt  and  ridicule  \ that  there- 
upon they  conceived  fuch  hatred  and  refentment 
againjl  the  prince  for  this  preference  fiewn  by  their 
pupil  for  his  company , and  for  the  method  he  had 
taken  of  mortifying  their  vanity , that  they  determin- 
ed upon  difpatching  Hipparchus  by  afafination , 
ivhicb  they  accordingly  effected. 

Juftin  gives  a different  account  and  fays — 
That  the  afront  was  put  upon  the  fjler  of  Harmo- 
dius  not  by  Hipparchus  but  by  his  brother  Diocles  ; 
that  Harmodius  with  his  friend  Arif  ogiton  entered 
into  a confpiracy  for  cutting  off  all  the  reigning 
family  at  once , and  pitched  upon  the  fejhval  of  the 
Panathenaa  as  a convenient  time  for  the  execution 
of  their  plot,  the  citizens  being  then  allowed  to  wear 
arms  \ that  the  complete  execution  of  their  defign  was 
frufl rated  by  one  of  their  party  being  cbfervecl  in 
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earnejl  difctmrfe  ivith  Hippias , zvhich  occafoned 
them  to  fufpedl  a dfovery , and  Jo  precipitated  their 
attack  before  they  were  ready ; that  in  this  attack 
however  they  chanced  upon  Hipparchus , ar.d  put 
him  to  death. 

There  are  other  accounts  dill  differing  from 
thefe,  but  they  have  no  colour  of  probability, 
and  only  prove  an  uncertainty  in  the  general 
dory. 

Plutarch  relates — That  Venus  appeared  to  Hip- 
parchus before  his  affeffi nation  in  a dream,  and  from 
a phial,  which  foe  held  in  her  hand,  fprinkled  his 
face  with  drops  of  blood.  Herodotus  alfo  fays — 
That  he  was  warned  by  a vifwn  on  the  eve  of  his 
murder , being  addrejfed  in  feep  by  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary future  and  beauty,  in  verfes  of  an  enig- 
matical import,  which  he  had  thoughts  of  confuting 
the  interpreters  upon  next  morning , but  afterwards 
puffed  it  off  with  contempt  as  a vapour  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  fell  a facrificc  to  his  incredulity. 

This  at  lead:  is  certain,  that  he  governed  the 
capricious  inhabitants  of  Attica  with  fuch  perfect 
* temper  and  diferetion,  that  their  tranquillity  was 
without  interruption  ; nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  people,  who  were  erecting  ftatues  and  tro- 
phies to  Ins  murderers,  in  commemoration  of 
the  glorious  re-eftablifhment  of  their  freedom, 
could  charge  him  with  one  finglc  ad  of  opprel- 
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fion  ; and  perhaps  if  Hippias,  who  furvived  him, 
had  not  galled  them  with  the  yoke  of  his  tyranny 
during  the  few  years  he  ruled  in  Athens  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus,  the  public  would  not 
have  joined  in  (tiling  thofe  aflaffins'  the  deliverers 
of  their  country,  who  were  known  to  be  guided 
by  no  other  motives  than  private  malice  and 
refentment. 

Harmodius  was  killed  on  the  fpot ; Arifto- 
giton  fled  and  was  feized  in  his  flight.  The 
part,  which  Hippias  had  now  to  add,  was  delicate 
in  the  extreme  ; he  was  either  to  punifh  with 
fuc'n  rigour,  as  might  fecure  his  authority  by 
terror,  or  endear  himfelf  to  the  people  by  the 
virtue  of  forbearance  : He  had  the  experience  of 
a long  adminiftration  conducted  by  his  brother 
on  the  mildeft  and  mod  merciful  principles ; 
and,  if  thefe  aflaffins  had  been  without  accom- 
plices, it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  he  would  not 
have  reveried  a fydem  of  government,  which 
had  been  found  fo  fuccefsful ; but  as  it  appeared 
that  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  were  joined  by 
others  in  their  plot,  he  thought  the  Athenians 
were  no  longer  to  be  ruled  by  gentle  means, 
and  that  no  other  alternative  remained,  but  to 
reflgn  his  power,  or  enforce  it  with  rigour. 
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HIPPIAS  began  his  meafures  by  putting 
Ariftogiton  to  the  torture  ; he  feized  the 
perfon  of  Lesena  a courtezan,  who  was  in  the 
fecret  of  the  confpiracy,  but  whilft  he  was  at- 
tempting to  force  her  to  a confeflion,  {he  took 
the  refolute  method  of  preventing  it  by  biting 
off  her  tongue.  Ariftogiton  with  revengeful 
cunning  impeached  feveral  courtiers  and  inti- 
mates of  the  tyrant.  Athens  now  became  a 
fcene  of  blood  j executions  were  multiplied,  and 
many  principal  citizens  fuffered  death,  till  the 
informer  having  fatiated  his  vengeance  upon  all, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him  or  friendly  to  Hip- 
pias,  at  length  told  the  tyrant  that  he  had  been 
made  the  dupe  of  falfe  accufations,  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  remorfe  that  his  confeflion  oc- 
cafioned  : Some  accounts  add  that  he  defired  to 
whifper  to  Hippias,  and  in  the  aft  fuddenly 
feized  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  tore  it  from 
his  head. 

Hippias  henceforward  became  a tyrant  in  the 
worft  fenfe  of  the  word ; he  racked  the  people 
with  taxes,  ordered  all  the  current  coin  into  the 
royal  coffers  upon  pretence  of  its  debafement, 
and  for  the  period  of  three  years  continued  to 
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opprefs  the  ftate  by  many  grievous  methods  of 
exaction  and  mifrule.  His  expulfion  and  efcape 
at  length  fet  Athens  free,  and  then  it  was  that 
the  Athenians  began  to  celebrate  the  aftion  of 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  with  rapture  and 
applaufe  ; from  this  period  they  were  regarded 
as  the  faviours  of  their  country;  a public  edidl 
was  put  forth,  directing  that  no  have,  or  perfon 
of  fervile  condition,  fhould  in  future  bear  the 
names  of  thefe  illuftrious  citizens  ; alignments 
were  made  upon  the  Prytaneum  for  fhe  mainte- 
nance of  their  defendants,  and  order*  was  given 
. to  the  magiftrate  (tiled  Polemarchus  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  iftue  of  the  public  bounty  ; their  pol- 
terity  were  to  rank  in  all  public  fpedtacles  and 
proceflions  as  the  firft  members  of  the  (late,  and 
it  was  delivered  in  charge  to  the  fuperintendants 
of  the  Panathensea,  that  Harmodius  and  Arifto- 
giton fhould  be  celebrated  in  the  recitations 
chaunted  on  that  folemnity.  There  was  a po- 
pular ode  or  fong  compofed  for  this  occafion, 
which  was  conftandy  performed  on  that  feftival, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Calli- 
ftratus : It  grew  fo  great  a favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  that  it  became  a general  fafhion  to 
ling  it  at  their  private  entertainments ; fome 
fragments  of  the  comic  poets  are  found  to  allude 
to  it,  and  fome  paflages  in  the  plays  of  Ariftcv- 
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phanes.  It  is  a relick  of  fo  curious  a fort,  that, 
contrary  to  the  practice  I fhall  ufually  obferve,  I 
fhall  here  infert  it  in  the  original  with  a tranfla- 
tion. 

th/AxaS’’  Z-jvu  t i6i/r,y.%s‘ 

Nl50"0lf  BV  [AC&VtCOfjUV  G’ctpXG IV  BtVXlj 

'JlvxTrcg  iroSaxnt  A^jAAeu?, 

TuJtnhiv  T£  <pcc<ri  TOV  e<t0Ac v &ioy.r,hx' 

’Ey  [xvf>T ov  y.\a.$i  to  (pogritruj 

e'X2cr7r££>  'Appofio;  xal  ’Apifoys truv3 
*'Ot  ’AS-tivair;?  Iv  ^uo-iaif 

’'Avfyx  Tvpxvvov  'hr-KX^yov  extbivet r,v* 

'A\i  (Tipuv  xA jof  £(r<r*T«*  xaT  ai«* 

Gn'XlaS-'  ‘Appofu  xai  ’A^r^y^rwv, 

*'Ot£  TOI/  TU^aH/OV  XTXlVtTrW, 

’itmo.ux?  t’  ’AS^ra?  E7rsin<r«Tnr. 

He  is  not  dead,  our  beft  belov’d 
Harmodius  is  not  loft, 

But  with  Troy’s  conquerors  remov’d 
To  fome  more  happy  coaft. 

Bind  then  the  myrtle's  myftic  bough, 

And  wave  your  fwords  around, 

For  fo  they  (truck  the  tyrant  low, 

And  fo  their  fwords  were  bound. 
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Perpetual  objects  of  our  love 
The  patriot  pair  fliall  be. 

Who  in  Minerva’s  facred  grove 
Struck  and  fet  Athens  free. 

The  four  laft  lines  of  this  ode  are  quoted  by 
Atheiyeus,  and  I alfo  find  amongft  the  adulatory 
verfe?  made  in  commemoration  ofthefe  illuftri- 
ous  tyrannicides  a diftich  written  by  Simonides 
of  Ceos,  congratulating  with  the  Athenians  on 
their  delivery  from  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  : 
This  poet  is  made  famous  to  pofterity  for  his 
memory,  which  was  almoft  miraculous  ; it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  it  fhould  fail  to  remind  him  of 
fuch  a patron  and  benefactor.  The  lines  are  not 
worth  tranflating  ; the  author  and  the  fubjeCt  re- 
flect no  honour  upon  each  other. 

The  firft  ftatues,  which  the  Athenian  artifls 
ever  cafl  in  metal,  were  the  brazen  ftatues  creCt- 
ed  in  honour  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  in 
the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  Ixviii.  thirteen  years 
after  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  when  Ifagoras 
was  archon,  and  the  memorable  rera  of  Rome, 
when  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  dethroned  and 
expelled  : They  were  confpicuoufly  placed  in 
the  forum  of  Athens,  and  it  was  a curious  event, 
after  the  revolution  of  five  centuries,  that  the 
ftatue  of  the  younger  Brutus,  when  he  had  killed 
Cxfar,  was  placed  between  thefe  very  ftatues, 
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erected  in  the  year  when  his  ancedor  expelled 
the  Tarquins:  They  were  the  workmanfhip 
of  Antenor  ; and  Xerxes,  when  he  plundered 
Athens,  removed  them  out  of  Greece  from 
other  motives  probably  than  of  refpect  to  their 
intrinfic  merit : they  were  in  fucceeding  time 
redored  to  the  city,  but  whether  by  Alexander 
after  his  defeat  of  Darius,  by  Antiochus,  or  by 
the  munificence  of  Seleucus,  authorities  are  not 
agreed  ; I am  inclined  to  think  they  were  s;iven 
back  by  Seleucus.  There  were  two  others  of 
the  fame  materials  afterwards  call:  by  Critias, 
and  again  two  others,  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
celebrated  Praxiteles.  Pliny  fays  thefe  lad-men- 
tioned  datues  were  of  confummate  beauty  and 
excellence,  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  they 
were  the  fird  performances  of  that  great  mafter 
in  metal.  The  honour  of  a datue  in  brafs  was 
rarely  decreed  by  the  Athenians  to  any  of  their 
mod  illudrious  citizens,  and  few  other  indances 
occur,  except  one  to  Solon,  and  one  to  Conon 
for  his  fervices  againd  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
expedient  made  life  of  to  perpetuate  the  heroic 
condancy  of  Leaena  was  ingenious,  for  as  it  was 
not  fitting  to  eredf  a public  datue  to  a courte- 
zan, they  devifed  the  figure  of  a lionefs  in  allu- 
fion  to  her  name,  which  they  cad  in  brafs,  and 
without  a tongue  in  memory  of  the  reTolute 
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method  (he  had  taken  to  prevent  confeflion  ; 
this  figure  was  placed  in  the  porch  of  the 
citadel,  where  it  kept  its  Ration  for  many  gene- 
rations. 

Pififtratus  and  his  fons  maintained  their  ufur- 
pation  during  a period  of  fixty-eight  years, 
including  thofe  of  Pififtratus’s  feceflions  from 
Athens : Had  Hippias  ftvared  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  their  annals  would  have  been  unftained 
by  any  other  a£t  of  violence  or  injuftice,  except 
that  of  reviving  a regal  authority,  which  by 
gradual  revolutions  had  been  finally  aboliftied. 
The  meafures  of  Hippias  during  the  time  he 
reigned  alone,  which  fcarce  exceeded  three 
years,  blafted  the  merits  of  his  predecefTors,  and 
embittered  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  againft 
his  family  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

Clifthenes  and  Ifagoras,  two  rich  and  leading 
citizens,  finding  themfelves  unfafe  under  his  go- 
vernment, left  Athens  and  took  fheltei  among  ft 
the  Phocians.  They  were  in  fact  no  lefs  ambi- 
tious than  himfelf,  turbulent  partilans,  and  tho’ 
they  proved  the  inftruments  of  extricating  their 
country  from  his  tyranny,  they  were  no  more 
actuated  by  a pure  love  of  liberty,  as  a general 
principle,  than  Harmodius  and  his  accomplice 
were,  when  they  affaffinated  Hipparchus. 

'The  Rate  of  Lacedaemon  both  in  point  ofrc- 
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fource  and  of  its  alliances,  was  at  this  time  in 
condition  to  afliime  a leading  fhare  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  and  it  was  the  firft  obi  eel  of  Cli— 
llhenes  and  Ifagoras  to  engage  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  their  party  for  the  emancipation  of 
Athens  ; to  carry  this  point  with  a people,  fo 
jealous  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs,  required  fome 
engine  of  perfuafion  more  powerful  than  philan- 
throphy  or  the  dictates  of  common  juftice  ; the 
Temple  of  Delphi  opened  a refource  to  them, 
and  by  a feafonable  bribe  to  the  Pythia  they  en- 
gaged her  to  give  fuch  refponfes  to  her  Lace- 
daemonian clients  on  all  occafions,  as  fhould 
work  upon  their  fuperllition  to  accord  to  their 
vvifhes. 

The  plot  fucceeded,  and  an  expedition  was  fet 
on  foot  for  the  expul fion  of  Hippias,  fandtified 
by  the  authority  of  Apollo,  but  it  mifearried ; 
the  effort  was  repeated,  and  when  things  were 
in  that  doubtful  pofture  as  feemed  to  menace  a 
fecond  difappointment,  chance  produced  the  un- 
expected fuccefs.  Plippias  and  his  adherents, 
forefeeing  that  the  capital  would  be  invefted,  fent 
their  women  and  children  to  a place  of  better 
fecurity,  and  the  whole  partv  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Such  hoftages  brought  on  a treaty, 
and  the  parent  confented  to  renounce  his  power 
for  the  redemption  of  his  children;  Hippias  upon 
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this  retired  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  his 
kinfman  Hegefiftratus,  in  the  city  of  Sigeum,  in 
the  Troade  on  the  Afiatic  coaft. 


N°  L. 

LISTHENES  and  Ifagoras  had  now  ef- 


fected a complete  revolution  in  favour  of 
liberty,  but  being  men  of  ambitious  fpirit  and 
of  equal  pretenfions,  the  ftate  was  foon  thrown 
into  frefh  convulfion  by  their  factions.  Cli— 
fthenes  made  his  court  to  the  people,  Ifagoras 
again  had  recourfe  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedaemon,  always  difpofed  to  controul  the 
growing  confequence  of  her  neighbours,  and 
fenfible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  meafures, 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling 
Hippias  upon  the  forged  refponfes  of  the  Pythia, 
of  whofe  corruption  and  falfe  dealing  fire  had 
now  the  proofs  : fhe  complied  with  the  requi- 
fitions  of  Ifagoras  fo  far  as  related  to  her  inter- 
ference at  large,  but  in  the  mode  of  that  inter- 
ference fhe  by  no  means  met  his  withes,  for  it 
was  immediately  refolved  to  invite  Hippias  into 
Sparta,  where  he  wws  publicly  acknowledged 
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and  received,  and  a herald  fent  to  Athens  with  a 
haughty  meflage  to  Clifthenes  and  his  party. 
The  Athenians,  intimidated  and  divided,  threw 
themfelves  upon  new  and  defperate  refources, 
fending  an  embafly,  or  rather  petition,  to  the 
Perfian  fatrap  Artaphernes,  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing king  Darius,  and  governor  of  Lydia. 

The  Perfian  had  not  at  this  time  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Athens,  and  peremptorily  demanded 
homage  j the  ambaffadors  yielded  to  the  demand, 
hut  the  Rate  revoked  it  at  their  return  with  in- 
dignation; for  the  Corinthians  had  in  the  mean 
time  taken  meafures  very  favourable  to  their 
interefts,  by  feparating  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance  and  protefting  ftrongly  againft  the  pro- 
pofal  of  reftoring  Hippias  ; their  oppofition  feems 
to  have  been  founded  in  principle,  having  lately 
experienced  a tyranny  of  the  fame  fort  in  their 
own  perfons,  and  they  carried  their  point  by 
compelling  Hippias  to  return  in  defpair  to  Si- 
geum,  from  whence  he  betook  himfelf  to  Lamp- 
facus,  where  he  began  to  cabal  in  the  court  of 
iEantides  the  tyrant,  who  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  Perfian  monarch.  By  this  channel 
Hippias  introduced  himfelf  to  Darius,  and  with 
all  the  inveteracy  of  an  exiled  fovereign,  not 
abated  by  age  or  length  of  abfcncc,  became  a 
principal  inftrument  for  promoting  his  expedi- 
tion 
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tlon  into  Greece,  which  concluded  in  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Marathon,  at  which  he  was 
prefent,  twenty  years  after  his  expulfion. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  liberties  of  Athens, 
that  when  fhe  fent  her  embafiv  to  Artapherncs, 
he  required  as  an  indifpenfable  condition  of  his 
aid  that  Hippias  fhould  be  re-eftablilhed  in  his 
tyranny.  A more  dangerous  ftep  could  not 
have  been  refolved  upon  than  this  of  inviting 
the  affiftance  of  the  Perlian,  and  in  this  applaud- 
ed sera  of  liberty  it  is  curious  to  remark  fuch  an 
inftance  of  debalement,  as  this  embafly  into 
Lydia  : The  memory  however  of  part  oppreffion 
was  yet  too  frefh  and  poignant  to  fuffer  the 
Athenians  to  fubmit  to  the  condition  required, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  themfelves 
to  face  the  refentment  of  this  mighty  power : 
With  this  yiew  they  gave  a favourable  reception 
to  Ariftogaras  the  Milefian,  who  was  can  vailing 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece  to  fend  fupplies  to 
the  Ionians,  then  on  the  point  of  falling  under 
the  dominion  of  Perfia  : Lacedaemon  had  refufed 
to  liften  to  him,  and  peremptorily  difmifled  him 
out  of  their  territory:  From  Athens  he  obtain- 
ed the  fuccours  he  folicited,  in  twenty  gallies 
well  manned  and  appointed : The  Athenian 
forces,  after  fome  fuccefsful  operations,  fuffereda 
defeat  by  fea,  and  the  breach  with  Perfia  became 
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incurable.  Before  the  Ilorm  broke  immediately 
upon  Athens,  the  Perfian  armies  were  employed 
againft  the  frontier  colonies  and  ifiands  of 
Greece  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs  : They  de- 
feated the  Phoenician  fleet  and  reduced  Cyprus  ; 
many  cities  on  the  Hellefpontic  coaft  were  added 
to  their  empire;  in  the  confines  of  the  Troade 
feveral  places  were  taken ; irnpreflions  were 
made  upon  Ionia  and  zEclia  by  the  forces  of 
Artamenes  and  Otanes,  and  in  further  procefs 
of  the  war  the  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Miletus 
was  befieged  and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
both  fexes  removed  into  the  Perfian  territory, 
and  colonized  upon  new  lands  : The  ifles  of 
Chios,  Lefbos  and  Tenedos  fhared  the  fame 
fate,  and  not  a city  in  Ionia,  that  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  defe&ion,  but  was  fubjedled  in  its 
turn  : In  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis  every 
thing  on  the  European  fhore  was  reduced,  toge- 
ther with  the  important  ftation  of  Chalcedon ; 
the  like  fuccefs  followed  their  arms  in  the  Thra- 
cian Cherfonefus.  Thefe  operations  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  next  year’s  campaign  under  the 
conduct  of  Mardonius,  the  foil  of  a lifter  of 
Darius,  a young  and  inexperienced  general ; 
and  the  check,  which  the  power  of  Perfia  re- 
ceived this  year  by  the  wreck  and  difperfion  of 
their  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Macedonia,  under 

Mount 
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Mount  Athos,  in  the  Singitic  bay,  afforded  the 
fffrffc  feafonable  refpite  from  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
war. 

At  length  the  formidable  torrent,  which  had 
fo  long  threatened  Athens  at  a diilance,  feemed 
ready  to  burft  upon  her,  and  furely  a more  un- 
equal conteft  never  occupied  the  attention  of 
mankind.  Mardonius,  who  had  been  fo  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  his  firfl  campaign,  was  now  fuperfe- 
ded,  and  the  vafl  army  of  Perfia  was  put  under 
the  joint  command  of  Datis  a Mede,  and  the 
younger  Artaphernes,  nephew  to  king  Darius 
and  fon  to  the  Prefect  of  Lydia.  Thefe  com- 
manders purfued  a different  route  by  fea  from 
what  Mardonius  had  taken,  avoiding  the  un- 
lucky coaft  of  Macedonia,  and  falling  upon 
Euboea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica  by  a 
flrait  courfe  through  the  /Egean  Sea.  Having 
reduced  the  city  of  Caryftus,  they  laid  fiege  to 
Eretria  the  capital  of  Euboea;  the  Athenians 
had  reinforced  the  garrifon  with  four  thoufand 
troops  ; but  although  the  Eretrians  for  a time 
flood  refolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it 
was  given  up  by  treachery  on  the  feventh  day 
and  pillaged  and  deflroyed  in  a molt  barbarous 
manner,  the  very  temples  being  involved  in  the 
common  ruin  and  conflagration. 

Having  ftruck  this  flroke  of  terror  under  the 
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very  eye  of  Athens,  the  Perfians  embarked  their 
troops,  and  paffing  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  feparates  Attica  from  Eubcea,  landed 
for  the  'firft  time  on  Athenian  ground,  and  en- 
camped their  vafl  army  upon  the  fandy  plain  of 
Marathon. 

Hippias,  who  had  been  now  twenty  years  in 
exile,  and  in  whofe  aged  bofom  the  fires  of  am- 
bition were  not  yet  extinguifhed,  accompanied 
the  Perfian  forces  into  his  native  country,  and 
according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts  was 
{lain  in  a&ion.  If  any  death  can  be  glorious  in  a 
guilty  caufe,  this  of  Hippias  may  be  fo  account- 
ed ; to  have  brought  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  arms,  after  a career  of  victory,  landed 
them  on  the  Athenian  territory,  and  there  to 
have  put  the  very  exiftence  of  his  country  to  the 
iffue  of  a combat,  was  an  aftonifhing  effort  both 
of  mind  and  body,  at  a period  of  life  which  hu- 
man nature  rarely  attains  to.  Ten  thoufand 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  Miltiades  dit- 
comfited  this  overgrown  hoft  in  a pitcht  battle 
upon  an  open  plain,  where  all  the  Perfian  num- 
bers could  adt ; but  it  has  often  happened  that  a 
fmall  band  of  difciplined  warriors  have  worfled 
an  irregular  multitude,  how  great  foever.  The 
army  of  Darius  was  broken  and  repulfcd ; fix 
thoufand  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  lugitives 

returned 
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returned  into  Alia  overwhelmed  with  fhame  and 
difappointment. 

This  memorable  day  eftablifhed  the  liberty 
and  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  from  this  we  are 
to  look  forward  to  the  mod  illuminated  age 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Though  Hippias 
had  feveral  children,  who  furvived  him,  yet  as 
his  defendants  never  gave  any  further  difturb- 
ance  to  the  liberties  and  conlfitution  of  Athens, 
we  are  henceforward  to  confider  the  race  of  Pi- 
fiftratus  as  hiflorically  extindt. 

The  friend  of  freedom,  who  reviews  them  as 
tyrants,  will  difmifs  them  with  reproach  ; we, 
who  have  regarded  them  only  as  patron?  of  lite- 
rature, may  take  leave  of  them  with  a figh. 


N3  LI. 

Grails  ingenium  \ Grails  dedit  ore  rotund}. 
Aduj'a  loqui , prater  laude?n  null i us  avaris. 

(Horat.) 

THE  advances,  which  the  drama  had  made 
within  the  period  now  reviewed,  were 
confidcrablc ; for  the  tragic  poets  Pratinas,  Chae- 
rilus,  Phrynichus  and  .rEfchylus  were  in  pofTef. 

8 fion 


fion  of  the  ftage,  whilft  Epicharmus  and  Phor- 
niis  in  Sicily,  Chionides,  Dinolochus,  Evetes, 
Euxenides,  Mylus  and  others  in  Attica,  were 
writing  comedy.  Bacchus  and  his  Satyrs  were 
expelled,  and  a new  fpecies  of  compofition,  built 
upon  ftaort  fables  felected  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  fucceeded  to  the  village  mafque,  and 
numbers  of  ingenious  competitors  began  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  work. 

Thefpis  had  been  adding  tragedies,  but  Thefpis 
was  one  of  thofe  early  dramatifts,  who  come 
under  the  defcription  of  O liregi  At ii>v<rov3  writers 
about  Bacchus. 

Pratinas  fucceeded  Thefpis,  and  wrote  fifty 
tragedies,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  when  two 
and  thirty  of  the  number  were  fatyric , or  allufive 
to  the  fatyrs.  He  was  a Peloponnefian  of  the 
celebrated  city  of  Phlius,  but  reforted  to  Athens 
for  the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  his  dramas : He 
entered  the  lifts  with  Chxriius  and  -Ttchylus 
about  the  time- of  Olymp.  lxx.  fome  years  ante- 
cedent to  the  battle  of  Marathon  : He  bore  away 
the  prize  from  his  competitors  with  one  com- 
pofition only  ; on  all  other  occafions  he  faw  the 
palm  decreed  to  the  fuperior  merit  or  better  in- 
tereft  of  his  rivals.  ' 

Plays  were  ftill  exhibited  upon  fcaffolds  or  in 
booths,  where  the  fpeftators  as  well  as  the  per- 
formers 
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formers  were  placed,  till  upon  the  reprefentation 
of  one  of  Pratinas’s  tragedies  the  fcaffolding 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  crowd,  and 
much  mifchief  enfued  upon  the  accident;  From 
this  time  the  Athenians  fct  about  building  a 
theatre  in  proper  form  and  of  more  folid  mate- 
rials, and  the  drama,  like  the  edifice,  afTumed  a 
more  dignified  character  and  a better  conftruc- 
tion. 

Pratinas  ftruck  out  a confiderable  improve- 
ment in  the  orcheftral  part  of  his  drama,  by  re- 
voking the  cnftom  of  allowing  the  minftrels  to 
join  in  the  chaunt  or  (train  with  die  chorus,  and 
fuffering  them  only  to  accompany  with  their 
pipes : The  recitative  was  by  this  alteration 
given  more  diftindtly  to  the  audience,  and  the 
clamorous  confufion  of  voices  avoided : The 
people  however,  not  yet  weaned  from  their  old 
prejudice  for  the  noify  Bacchanalian  fongs  of 
their  village  mafques,  oppofed  themfelves  vio- 
lently againft  this  refined  innovation,  and  the 
whole  theatre  was  thrown  into  confufion,  when 
in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  Pratinas  appeared  on 
the  ftage  in  perfon,  and  in  a kind  of  Salian  fong, 
accompanied  with  dancing,  addreiled  his  audi- 
ence to  the  following  effect. 
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P RATI  NAS. 

What  means  this  tumult  ? Why  this  rage? 

What  thunder  fhakes  th'  Athenian  ftage  ? 

’Tis  frantic  Bromius  bids  me  fing, 

He  tunes  the  pipe,  he  fmites  the  firing  ; 

The  Dryads  with  their  chief  accord. 

Submit  and  hail  the  drama’s  lord. 

Be  (till ! and  let  diftraflion  ceafe, 

Nor  thus  prophane  the  Mufe’s  peace  5 
By  facred  fiat  I prefide 
The  minftrel’s  mafter  and  his  guide; 

He,  whilft  the  chorus-ftrains  proceed. 

Shall  follow  with  refponfive  reed  ; 

To  meafur’d  notes  whilft  they  advance, 

He  in  wild  maze  fhall  lead  the  dance  ; 

So  generals  in  the  front  appear, 

Whilft  mufic  echoes  from  the  rear. 

Now  filence  each  difeordant  found  ! 

For  fee,  with  ivy  chaplet  crown’d, 

Bacchus  appears  ! He  fpeaks  in  me' — - 
Hear,  and  obey  the  god’s  decree ! 

(Ex  AtHENjEO.) 

Phrynichus , th£  tragic  poet,  was  die  fon  of 
Melanthus  and  the  difciple  of  Thefpis  : Suidas 
thinks  there  was  another  of  the  name,  fon  of 
Chorocles,  who  alfo  wrote  tragedies,  but  there 
is  reafon  to  think  he  is  in  an  error.  This  Phryni- 
ehus  firffc  introduced  the  meafure  of  tetrametres  ; 
this  he  did  becaufe  the  trochaic  foot  is  mod  pro- 
per for  dancing,  and  the  drama  of  this  age  was 
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accompanied  with  dances  character!  ftic  and  ex- 
planatory of  the  fable.  There  were  mafters  pro- 
fefledly  for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  and  teach- 
ing thefe  dances,  and  in  fome  inftances  the 
author  performed  in  perfon ; hence  it  was  that 
the  early  dramatifts  were  called  or 

Dancers.  When  tragedy  was  in  a more  im- 
proved ftate,  and  the  bufinefs  was  no  longer 
conduced  by  dance  and  fpedtacle,  but  commit- 
ted to  dialogue,  they  changed  the  tetrametres  to 
iambics,  which  Ariftotle  obferves  were  fit  for 
declamation  rather  than  Tinging  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  dance. 

This  author  was  the  firft  who  produced  the 
female  mafk  upon  the  fcene ; he  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  taflc  of  inftrudfing  the  dancers  and  per- 
formed in  perfon ; accordingly  we  find  him  bur- 
lefqued  by  Ariftophanes  in  his  laft  fcene  of  The 
Wafps , on  account  of  his  extravagant  gefticula- 
tions  — He  flrikes  and  flutters,  fays  the  old  hu- 
mourift  Philocleon,  like  a cock  ; be  capers  into 
the  air , and  kicks  up  his  heels  to  the  flars  : Whilft 
Philocleon  is  capering  on  the  ftage  after  this 
fafhion,  the  fon,  who  is  on  the  fcene,  obferves — ■ 
This  is  not  agility , it  is  infanity.  It  is  either 
the  plot  ofl  a tragedy , replies  the  fervant,  or  the 
caprice  of  a madman  ; give  him  hellebore ; the 
man's  beflde  himfelf, 

O 2 Dancing 
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Dancing  was  fo  eflential  a part  of  the  firft 
fcenic  fpedacle,  and  the  people  were  fo  attached 
to  their  old  Bacchanalian  culloms,  that  the  early 
reformers  of  the  tragic  drama  found  it  no  eafy 
talk  to  make  the  dance  accord  to  the  fubjedt  of 
the  fcene  and  weave  it  into  the  fable.  This  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  poet,  and  in  many  cafes  he  was 
principal  performer  in  perfon  > but  where  an  au- 
thor was  not  competent  to  this  part  of  his  dutv, 
he  called  in  the  affiftance  of  a profeft  ballet- 
mafter,  who  formed  dances  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  drama,  and  inftru&ed  the  chorus  how  to 
perform  them.  There  is  a very  eminent  profef- 
for  of  this  art  upon  record,  named  Tclcjles , who 
had  the  honour  of  a ftatue  decreed  to  him,  which 
was  confpicuoufly  placed  within  the  theatre, 
whilft  thofe  of  the  mod  celebrated  poets  were 
not  admitted  to  a nearer  approach  than  the  flops 
or  portico.  Thefe  dances  prevailed  till  after 
the  time  of  /Efchylus,  when  they  were  finally 
laughed  out  of  fafhion  by  the  parody  of  the  fa- 
tyrical  comedy. 

1 hough  the  fate  of  Phrynichus’s  tragedy  on 
the  Siege  of  Miletus  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned, I cannot  here  omit  the  flory.  This 
beautiful  city  had  been  lately  facked  by  the  Per- 
lian  troops ; it  was  the  capital  and  pride  of 
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Ionia,  a very  antient  colony  of  the  Athenians, 
fettled  by  Neleus,  fon  of  Codrus,  the  laft  and 
moft  beloved  of  their  kings:  Of  its  riches  and 
renown  Strabo  tells  us  the  account  would  ex- 
ceed belief 5 it  had  given  birth  to  men  illuftrious 
for  fcience  and  for  military  fame : Thales, 

Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  in  fuccelfion  had 
been  natives  of  Miletus  ; Hecataeus  the  hiftorian 
was  born  there,  as  were  his  contemporaries  Hif- 
tiaeus  and  Ariftogaras,  celebrated  men,  who 
took  fo  great  a lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ionians 
introductory  to  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians,  and 
to  whofe  confpicuous  talents  even  Darius  him- 
(elf,  when  exulting  at  their  death,  gave  the  ho- 
nourable tribute  of  his  applaufe. 

Such  was  the  city,  upon  whofe  deplorable 
fate  Phrynichus  founded  his  tragedy  ; the  fpeCta- 
cle  diffolved  his  audience  into  tears  ; the  na- 
tional and  affecting  fcene  operated  on  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  ferrous  a manner, 
that  the  magiftracy  thought  it  a cafe  fit  for 
their  interference,  and  by  public  edict  prohibited 
any  author  in  future  to  touch  upon  that  melan- 
choly fubjeCt : Nor  was  this  all,  they  put  a hea- 
vy fine  upon  the  poet.  His  judgment  certainly 
wanted  correction  ; but  it  fhould  have  been  the 
correction  of  an  indiferetion  rather  than  of  a 
-crime  : As  the  tragedy,  like  its  fubject,  is  long 
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fince  perifhed,  we  cannot  properly  decide  upon 
the  feverity  of  the  edict ; it  muft  be  owned  the 
event  was  too  recent  and  domeftic  ; the  idea  of 
fuch  a city  in  flames,  the  deftruction  of  its  tem- 
ples and  the  maflacre  of  its  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  perhaps  had  friends  and  relations  pre- 
fent  at  the  fpedtacle,  was  not  to  be  fupported. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  drama  to  attack  the 
human  heart  with  fuch  realities ; the  whole  re- 
gion of  invention  is  open  to  its  choice,  free  to 
work  its  moral  purpofes  by  pity  or  by  terror ; 
but  if  a plot  is  to  be  conftructed  upon  truth,  the 
tragic  hiftory  is  to  be  taken  from  time  far  dif- 
tant,  or  from  fcenes  out  of  the  fpectator’s  know- 
ledge. FleElere  non f ranger e is  the  poet’s  motto; 
if  he  terrifies,  let  him  not  rend  the  heart ; if  he 
foftens,  let  him  not  feduce  it : The  man,  who  is 
melted  with  pity,  becomes  as  a child,  but  he  is 
the  child  of  his  poet,  and  has  a claim  upon  hin\ 
for  the  protection  of  a parent. 

This  author  exhibited  a famous  tragedy,  in- 
titled  Pyrrhiciflce , or  the  Dance  of  armed  Soldiers: 
The  Athenians  were  charmed  with  the  martial 
manner,  in  which  he  conducted  this  fpectacle, 
and  CElian  fays  they  made  him  their  general, 
and  put  him  at  the  head  of  their  army  for  his 
(kill  and  addrefs  in  the  performance:  If  it  were 
fo,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Phry- 
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nichus  to  be  puniflied  without  mercy,  and  re- 
warded without  merit ; but  the  anecdote  docs 
not  obtain  with  good  critics,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  poet  lived  in  a more  early  period  than  Phry- 
nichus  the  general,  for  the  loweft  date  we  have 
of  him,  whom  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Themif- 
tocles,  viz.  That  in  Olymp.  lxxv.  4.  Phryni- 
chus  bore  away  the  prize  with  his  tragedy  (pro- 
bably The  Phcenijfie)  in  compliment  to  Themif- 
tocles,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  and  who  in  commemoration  thereof  fet  up 
the  following  infcription — Themifiocles  of  the  pa- 
rijh  of  Phreari  was  at  the  charge  j Phrynichus 
inade  the  tragedy , and  Adimantus  was  archon. 

From  this  play  of  The  Phartijfe  iEfchylus 
took  the  defign  of  his  famous  tragedy  of  The 
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Toft  hunc  perfona  palltsque  repertor  honejles 
jEJ'chylus  et  -madias-  injbavit  pulpit  a t ignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui , nitique  cothurno. 

(Horat.) 

WE  now  are  to  fpeak  of  a poet,  fome  of 
whofe  ineftimable  remains  are  in  our 
hands.  iEfchylus  was  born  in  the  laft  year  of 
Olymp.  Ixiii.  the  fon  of  Euphorion  an  Athenian  j 
he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  ferved  with  diftinguifhed  reputa- 
tion ; his  three  brothers,  Aminias,  Euphorion 
and  Cynsegirus,  were  in  the  fame  action,  and  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  on  that  glorious  day.  In  the 
fea-fight  off  Salamis  Aminias  loft  an  arm,  and 
bore  away  the  firft  prize  for  valour  in  that  well- 
fought  action  : It  fo  happened  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  one  of  iEfchylus’s  plavs,  that  the  people 
rofe  againft  him  on  account  of  fome  attack  he 
had  made  upon  their  fuperftitions,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  (tone  him  to  death,  when  this  Ami- 
nias, putting  afide  his  mantle,  exhibited  his  am- 
putated arm,  and  turned  their  fury  afide  from  the 
devoted  poet ; an  anecdote,  which  at  once  de- 
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monftrates  their  ferocity  and  their  magna- 
nimity. 

AEfchylus,  though  he  had  juft  reafon  to  value 
himfelf  highly  on  his  poetical  talents,  yet,  like 
Alcteus  and  Archilochus,  continued  through  life 
to  hold  his  military  character  more  at  heart  than 
his  literary  one,  and  directed  to  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb-ftone  a diftich  in  long  and  fhort  verfe, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  field  of  Marathon  and 
the  long-haired  Mede  to  witnefs  to  his  valour  ; 
by  the  Mede  he  probably  means  the  general 
Datis.  The  perfonal  gallantry,  for  which 
/Efchylus  and  his  brethren  were  fo  confpicuous, 
gives  a ftrong  and  manly  colouring  to  his  com- 
pofitions ; it  is  the  charadferiftic  of  his  genius, 
and  his  pen,  like  his  fword,  is  a weapon  of 
terror:  The  fpeiftacle,  which  his  drama  exhibits, 
is  that  of  one  fublime,  iimple  feene  of  awful 
magnificence ; his  fentiment  and  ftile  are  in 
unifon  with  his  fubjeef,  and  though  he  is  charged 
with  having  written  his  tragedies  in  a Hate 
of  ebriety,  to  which  he  was  in  general  ad- 
didled,  ftill  they  do  not  betray  the  traces  of  a 
confufed  imagination,  as  Sophocles  infinuated, 
though  occafionally  they  may  of  an  inflated  one  ; 
and  it  wras  a w'eakneis  in  Sophocles  (to  give 
his  motive  no  worfe  a name)  to  pronounce  of 
/Efchylus,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  didy 
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although  he  did  things  well ; as  if  he  had  written 
in  a ftate  of  abfolute  intoxication  and  mental 
difability ; an  imputation,  which  convicts  rt- 
felf. 

iEfchylus’s  excefs  was  the  vice  of  his  time 
and  nation,  I might  add  of  his  profeffion  alfo  as 
a foldier;  and  one  fhould  almoft  fufpect  that  he 
confidered  it  as  a becoming  quality  in  a hero, 
feeing  that  he  had  the  hardinefs  to  exhibit  Jafon 
drunk  upon  the  feene,  an  attempt  which  Hands 
recorded  as  the  firft  of  the  fort,  though  after- 
wards he  was  followed  in  it  by  Epicharmus  and 
Crates,  comic  poets,  and  in  later  times  even  by 
the  fententious  Euripides  himfelf:  In  fhort,  the 
literary  annals  of  Greece  are  deeply  ftained  with 
this  excefs,  and  the  ftage  at  one  period  was  far 
from  difeouraging  it. 

yEfchylus  not  only  inftru&ed  his  chorus  in 
the  dances  incidental  to  the  piece,  but  fuperin- 
tended  alfo  and  arranged  the  drefies  of  the  per- 
formers with  the  mod  correct  precifion  ; and 
this  he  did  in  a tafte  fo  dignified  and  charadter- 
iftic,  that  the  priefts  and  facrificing  minifters  of 
the  temples  did  not  fcruple  to  copy  and  adopt 
his  fafhions  in  their  habiliments  : He  did  not  in- 
deed perform  on  the  ftage  as  Phrvnichus  did^ 
but  he  never  permitted  the  intervention  of  a 
mafter,  as  many  others  did ; The  dances,  which 

he 
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he  eompofed  for  his  tragedy  of  The  Seven  Chiefs \ 
were  particularly  appofite  to  the  fcene,  and  were 
performed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  and  ap- 
plaufe : He  brought  fifty  furies  at  once  on  the 
ftao-e  in  the  chorus  of  his  Eumenides , and  dif- 
played  them  with  fuch  accompaniments  and 
force  of  effect,  that  the  whole  theatre  was  petri- 
fied with  horror,  pregnant  women  mifcarried  oil 
the  fpot,  and  the  magiftracy  interpofed  for  the 
prevention  of  fuch  fpedtacles  in  future,  and  limit- 
ed the  number  of  the  dancers,  annexing  a penal- 
ty to  the  breach  of  the  reftricfion.  Ariftophanes 
has  an  allufion  to  the  Eumenides  of  VEfchylus 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Plutus , (A£t  ii.  Scene  4.) 
where  Chremylus  and  Blepfidemus  being  on  the 
fcene  are  fuddenly  accofted  by  Poverty  in  the 
perfon  of  a fqualid  old  woman,  and  whilft  they 
are  queftioning  who  fhe  may  be,  Blepfidemus 
cries  out— 

“ Some  fury  from  the  fcenes  of  ASfchylus, 

“ Some  ftage  Erinnys  j look  ! her  very  face 
Is  tragedy  itfelf. 

Chrem. 

f<  But  where’s  her  firebrand  ? 

Bleps. 

i‘  Oh  ! there’s  a penalty  for  that,” 


That 


That  the  poet  iEfchylus  was  of  a candid 

» 

mind  appears  from  his  well-known  declaration, 
viz.  That  his  tragedies  were  but  fcraps  from  the 
magnificent  rcpafis  of.  Homer ; that  he  was  of  a 
lofty  mind  is  from  nothing  more  evident,  than 
from  his  celebrated  appeal  upon  a certain  occa- 
fion,  when  the  prize  was  voted  to  his  compe- 
titor evidently  againft  juftice — I appeal  to  pofie- 
rity , fays  zEfchylus,  to  pojlerity  1 confecrate  my 
works , in  the  ajfurance  that  they  will  meet  that 
reward  from  time , which  the  partiality  of  my 
contemporaries  refufes  to  bejlow. 

Though  the  candour  of  iEfchylus  called  his 
tragedies  fragments  or  fcraps  from  Homer,  and 

feemed  to  think  it  fufficient  honour  to  be  able 

j 

to  wield  with  tolerable  grace  one  weapon  out 
of  the  armoury  of  this  gigantic  fpirit,  yet  I 
would  fubmit  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  whether 
the  tragic  poem  does  not  demand  a ftronger  ex- 
ertion of  the  mental  faculties  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  its  compofition  than  the  epic  poem.  In 
a drama,  v/hcre  every  thing  mud  be  in  action, 
where  characters  mult  be  flrongly  marked  and 
clofely  comprcfTed,  the  palTions  all  in  arms,  and 
the  heart  alternately  feized  by  terror  and  fub- 
dued  by  pity,  where  the  diCtion  mult  never  deep 
in  detail,  nor  languifh  in  dcfcription,  but  be 
lofty  yet  not  dilated,  eloquent  but  not  loqua- 
cious, 
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cious,  I have  no  conception  how  the  human  ge- 
nius can  be  {trained  to  greater  energy  : At  the 
fame  time  it  muit  be  admitted  that  the  continu- 
ation of  exertion,  which  the  epic  requires,  in- 
ferior though  it  may  be  in  force,  falls  heavieft 
on  the  poet  of  that  department;  the  fcope  of  his 
work  is  much  more  diffufed,  and  hiftory  perhaps 
prefents  fo  few  fit  fubjeifts  to  his  choice,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  general  predilection  of  the 
literary  world  for  dramatic  compofition  ; leaft  of 
all  can  we  want  a reafon  why  the  Greeks,  an 
animated  and  ingenious  race  of  writers,  addicted 
to  fpecfacle  and  devoted  to  mufic  and  dancing, 
fhould  fall  with  fuch  avidity  upon  the  flowery 
province  of  the  drama. 

But  when  they  made  it  a conteft  as  well  as  a 
ftudy,  when  they  hung  up  wreaths  and  crowns 
as  the  reward  of  victory,  and  turned  dramatic 
fpeCfacles  into  a kind  of  Olympic  games,  they 
brought  a crowd  of  competitors  to  the  lifts. 
The  magiftrate  generally,  and  private  citizens 
in  particular  cafes,  furnifhed  the  exhibition  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  with  a degree  of  fplendor 
we  have  little  conception  of.  The  happy  poet 
crowned  with  the  wreath  of  triumph,  prefenting 
hiinfelf  to  the  acclamations  of  a crowded  theatre, 
felt  fuch  a flood  of  triumph,  as  in  fome  inftances 
to  fink  under  the  ecftacy  and  expire  on  the  fpot ; 

whilft 
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whilft  on  the  other  hand  difappointment  operat- 
ing upon  fufceptible  and  fanguine  minds,  has 
been  more  than  once  productive  of  effects  as 
fatal : Such  minds,  though  they  claim  our  pity, 
do  not  merit  our  refpedt,  and  it  is  a confolation 
to  reflect,  that  where  there  is  a genius  like  that 
of  /Efchylus,  there  is  generally  found  a conco- 
mitant magnanimity,  which  can  difregard  with 
confcious  dignity  the  falfe  misjudging  decrees  of 
the  vulgar. 

The  appeal,  which  ./Efchylus  made  to  pofte- 
rity,  was  foon  verified,  for  after  his  death  the 
Athenians  held  his  name  in  the  higheft  venera- 
tion, and  made  a decree  for  furnifhing  the  ex- 
pence of  reprefenting  his  tragedies  out  of  the 
public  purfe;  he  carried  away  many  prizes  du- 
ring his  life,  and  many  more  were  decreed  to  his 
tragedies  after  his  death : A ftatue  was  erected 
in  memory  of  him  at  Athens,  and  a pidture  was 
painted  defcriptive  of  his  valour  in  the  fight  at 
Marathon. 

Amongft  other  reafons  fuggefted  for  his 
leaving  Athens,  fome  affert  that  he  retired  in 
difguft  at  being  fuperfeded  in  a prize  by  So- 
phocles, who  was  a very  young  competitor; 
but  a vague  afiertion  of  this  invidious  fort  is 
readily  confuted  by  the  character  of  ./Efchylus, 
to  which  it  is  not  reconciicable  upon  any  other 

than 
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than  the  ftrongeft  authority.  It  is  agreed  that 
he  removed  to  Sicily  to  the  court  of  king  Hiero, 
where  he  was  very  honourably  received,  and  after 
three  years  refidence  died  and  was  buried  in  a 
fumptuous  and  public  manner  : The  fable  of  the 
eagle  dropping  a tortoife  on  his  head,  and  his  being 
killed  by  the  blow,  was  probably  allegorical,  and 
emblematical  of  his  genius,  age  and  decay. 
Valerius  Maximus  however  gives  the  ftory  for 
truth,  and  refers  to  the  authorities  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  Pliny,  and  Suidas,  concluding  his  ac- 
count with  the  following  expreffion — Eoque  ifiu 
origo  ct  principium  fortioris  tragcedice  extinction  ejl. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine  years,  after  a 
life  fpent  alternately  in  great  labour  and  great 
excels.  This  event  took  place  in  the  firft  year 
of  Olymp.  lxxxi.  In  Olymp.  lxx.  when  he  was 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  he  conteft- 
ed  the  prize  with  Pratinas  and  Chaerilus,  when 
Myrus  was  archon ; Charilus  was  an  Athenian, 
and  wrote  tragedies  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  of  all  which  not  even  a fragment 
furvives.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  zEfchylus 
was  thirty-feven  years  old ; twelve  years  after 
this  celebrated  adlion  Xerxes  paiTed  into  Greece 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  burnt  Athens,  and 
carried  off  the  library  collected  by  Pififtratus 
and  his  funs.  When  ./Efchylus  was  turned  of 
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fifty  he  carried  away  the  prizes  with  his  trage- 
dies of  Phineus , The  Perfee , Glaucus  Potnienfis , 
^ind  The  Prometheus.  Three  years  before  his 
death  he  performed  his  Jlgamemnon  and  bore 
away  the  prize  with  that,  with  The  Choephcrist 
/ The  Eumenides  and  The  Proteus , a fatyric  drama, 
the  charges  of  the  theatre  being  defrayed  by 
Xenocles  Aphidneus.  If  he  parted  into  Sicily 
therefore  he  muft  have  left  Athens  immediately 
after  this  fuccefs,  and  this  is  another  circum- 
ftance,  which  makes  againft  the  ftory  of  his 
difguft. 

At  the  death  of  TEfchylus,  Sophocles  was  in 
his  twenty-feventh  year,  and  Euripides  in  his 
twenty-firfl: : Chionides  and  Dinolochus,  writers 
of  the  old  comedy,  flourifhed  in  his  time ; as  did 
the  philofophers  Zeno  Eleates,  Anaxagoras  and 
Parmenides : Socrates  was  in  his  twenty-fecond 
year,  when  TEfchylus  died,  and  Pindar  died  two 
years  before  him. 
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N°  LIII. 

IN  the  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes  three  entire  a£ts 
are  occupied  by  a conteft  between  /Efchylus 
and  Euripides  for  the  tragic  chair  amongft  the 
departed  fpirits.  The  matter  is  put  to  refer- 
ence before  Bacchus  and  others,  who  proceed 
to  a folemn  hearing  of  the  parties.  The  author 
evidently  leans  to  .Tfchylus  throughout  the  con- 
troverfy,  and  in  the  end  makes  Bacchus  give  a 
full  decifion  in  his  favour : The  irafcible  proud 
fpirit  of  ALfchylus  and  the  litigious  talkative 
character  of  Euripides  are  well  marked,  and  in  a 
peculiar  vein  of  comic  humour:  The  contend- 
ing poets  alternately  repeat  paffages  in  their  re- 
fpective  prologues  and  chorufies,  which  the 
other  party  as  conftantly  criticizes  and  turns  to 
ridicule  : Amongft  the  many  defers,  which  Eu- 
ripides pretends  to  difcover  in  ./Efchylus’s  dra- 
mas, he  urges  the  taciturnity  of  his  principal 
character. 


Euripides. 

“ Eirft  then,  he’d  muffle  up  his  chara&ers, 

“ Some'Niotje,  for  inftauce,  or  Achilles, 

“ And  bring  them  on  the  lfage,  their  faces  hid, 
“ As  mutes  j for  not  a fingle  word  they  utter’d. 
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Bacchus. 
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Bacchus. 

<(  Not  they,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Euripxde-s. 

“ Meantime  the  chorus 
" Sang  regularly  four  fucciflive  ftrains  j 
“ But  they  kept  filence. 

Bacchus. 

“ And  that  filence  truly 

f<  Pleas’d  me  as  much  as  all  our  modern  fpeeches. 

“ — - But  tell  me  to  what  purpofe 

t(  This  fellow  did  it  ? 

Euripides. 

“ From  impertinence, 

“ To  keep  the  audience  during  the  performance 
“ Waiting  to  hear  when  Niobe  Ihould  fpeak. 

“ Having  play’d  thefe  tricks, 

t(  Juft  as  the  piece  was  above  half  concluded, 

“ They’d  fpeak  perhaps  fome  dozen  bellowing 
“ words, 

“ 0-1  fuch  high-crefted  and  terrific  form, 

“ The  audience  truly  could  not  comprehend 
“ them.” 

(Punster’s  Tranflation.) 

The  decree,  which  Ariftophanes  makes  Bac- 
chus pronounce  in  favour  of  zEfchylus,  is  by 
implication  as  decifive  againff  Sophocles  as 
againft  Euripides,  for  Sophocles  declares  his  ac- 
quiefcence  under  the  judgment,  if  it  fhall  be 
given  for  ./Elchylus,  but  if  otherwife  he  avows 
himfelf  ready  to  conteil  the  palm  with  Euri- 
pides : 
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pides : A circumftance  which  fufficiently  dif- 
criminates  the  model!  complacency  of  his  cha- 
racter from  the-  peevifh  difputatious  temper  of 
Euripides:  It  is  at  the  fame  time  an  implied 
confirmation  of  the  pre-eminence  of  thefe  three 
tragic  poets  over  all  other  competitors  in  that 
department  of  the  drama,  and  puts  iEfchylus  at 
the  head  of  the  triumvirate.  How  they  ranked 
in  the  judgment  of  Ariftophanes  is  further  ma- 
nifeft  by  what  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  fEfchylus 
after  judgment  is  given  for  him  : He  fays  to 
Pluto — 

“ Do  thou  to  Sophocles 
“ Confign  my  feat,  to  keep  polfdTion  of  it, 

« In  cafe  I fhould  again  return  ; for  he 
*«  Doubtlefs  comes  neareft  me  in  tragic  powers.” 

(Dunster.) 

It  appears  therefore,  that,  although  we  have 
few  remains  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  yet  they  are 
remains  of  the  belt  mailers.  There  are  autho- 
rities which  fay  that  fEfchylus  Wrote  above  one 
hundred  tragedies,  and  the  titles  of  all  thefe  have 
been  collected  and  publifhed  by  Meurfius  ; feven 
only  furvive  ; the  like  number  of  Sophocles  and 
a few  more  of  Euripides  comprize  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  Greek  tragedy  now  in  our  pof- 
Xcfiion  ; But  although  thefe  are  highly  valuable 
. P 2 as 
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as  being  fpccimens  of  the  beft  mafters,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  the  beft,  or  amongft 
the  heft,  performances  of  their  refpe&ive  au- 
thors : At  all  events  we  can  judge  but  in  part 
from  fo  fmall  a proportion,  and  as  thefe  authors 
were  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  dramas  upon 
plots  that  were  a continuation  of  the  fame  ftory, 
it  muft  be  to  the  difadvantage  of  any  one  piece, 
that  happens  to  come  down  to  us  disjunctively, 
as  in  the  inftance  of  the  Prometheus  of  ^Efchylus, 
and  more  which  might  be  named  amongft  the 
remains  of  the  two  other  furviving  poets. 

We  have  now  Englifh  tranflations  of  all  the 
Greek  tragedies,  and  without  carrying  my  re- 
marks any  farther  than  appertains  to  the  poet  of 
whom  I am  fpeaking,  I fhould  feel  it  as  an  in- 
juftice  to  the  merit  of  a very  able  and  ingenious 
contemporary,  if  I could  mention  fEfchylus  and 
overlook  his  tranfl'ator : A work  fo  arduous  as 
that,  which  Mr.  Potter  has  executed,  might 
claim  much  more  indulgence,  than  his  perform- 
ance will  ever  ftand  in  need  of ; but  thefe  tranfla- 
tions,  cttiild  they  be  executed  up  to  the  full  fpi- 
rit  of  their  originals,  can  never  intereft  an  Eng- 
lifh reader  like  his  native  drama : T o the  poet 
they  afford  a great  fubjedl  for  difplay  in  odes 
and  choruffes,  and  relieve  him  at  the  fame  time 
from  the  heavieft  part  of  his  work,  the  labour 

of 
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of  the  plot ; but  with  the  reader,  who  cannot 
judge  of  their  orcheftral  accompaniments,  they 
will  never  ftand  in  competition  with  the  adlivity 
of  the  Englifh  drama,  its  warm  and  rapid  inci- 
dent, tranfition  of  fcene,  variety  of  character, 
brevity  of  dialogue,  bufy  plot  and  domeftic  fable. 
A man  of  genius,  who  writes  for  the  clofet,  may 
have  a curiofity  to  build  a drama  upon  Greek 
conftru&ion,  but  he  will  hardly  fucceed  in  an 
attempt  to  naturalize  it  on  our  ftage. 

No  tranflator  can  engage  with  a more  difficult 
original  than  Tlfchylus  : Time  has  thrown  fome 
fublimities  out  of  our  fight,  and  m^ny  difficulties 
in  our  way  by  the  injuries  of  the  text : I he 
ftile  of  his  tragedy  befpeaks  a fiery  and  inflated 
imagination;  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  and 
his  own  martial  habits  doubtlefs  give  a colour 
and  character  to  his  didiion ; perhaps  the  intem- 
perance in  which  he  indulged  may  fometimes 
give  a heat  to  his  fancy  more  than  natural,  and 
there  are  fome  paffages,  of  fo  figurative  and  me- 
taphorical a fort,  that  I have  been  often  tempted 
to  fuppofe  that  his  campaigns  againft  the  Per- 
fians  might  have  tindlured  his  language  with 
fomething  of  the  Oriental  tone  of  expreffion. 

Sophocles  in  times  more  pacific  has  a fofter 
vcrfification,  and  a liile  more  fweet  and  feeble ; 

of  habits  and  education  more  effeminate,  of  a 
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fair  and  comely  perfon,  we  hear  of  him  dancing 
naked'  round  a trophy,  eredted  for  the  victory  of 
Salamis,  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  his  limbs 
anointed  with  oil  to  encreafe  their  activity  : He 
Itudied  mufic  and  the  dance  under  Lampfus,  and 
in  both  arts  was  an  adept ; he  danced  at  the 
performance  of  his  own  Nauficaa , and  he  ac- 
companied the  chorufTes  of  his  Thamyris  with 
his  voice  and  harp  : Devoted  to  the  fair  fex  in 
the  extreme,  the  foftnefs  of  his  natural  character 
is  confpicuous  in  his  writings;  his  pictures  of 
women  are  flatteringly  draw'll,  and  his  (tile  is 
compared  to  the  honey  of  the  bee  for  fweetnefs : 
The  fenfibility  of  his  mind  was  extreme  ; though 
he  lived  near  a hundred  years,  old  age  did  not 
deaden  his  feelings,  for  whilft  judgment  was 
pailing  on  his  Oedipus  Coloncus , the  laid  play  He 
exhibited,  his  fpirit  was  fo  agitated  by  the  anxi- 
ous fufpenfe,  that  when  the  prize  was  at  length 
decreed  in  his  favour,  the  tumult  of  paflion  was* 
too  violent  for  his  exhaufted  frame,  and  the 
aged  poet  expired  with  joy. 

Euripides  on  the  other  hand  was  of  mean 
birth,  the  foil  of  a poor  woman,  who  fold  herbs, 
at  which  circumftance  ./Efchylus  points  when  he 
fays  in  the  Frogs — 

c‘  O thou  from  rural  goddefs  fprung !” 


He 
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He  was  educated  by  his  father  to  engage  as 
an  athletic  in  the  .hdeufynian  and  Thefean  games ; 
he  was  alfo  a ftudent  in  natural  philofophy  under 
Anaxagoras,  in  rhetoric  under-  Prodicus,  and  a 
pupil  of  Socrates  in  moral  philofophy.  When 
he  began  to  ftudy  tragedy  he  {hut  himfelf  in  a 
cave,  wild  and  horrid  and  fequeftered  from  the 
world,  in  the  ifland  of  Salamis:  He  is  charged 
with  having  a profeft  antipathy  to  women,  and 
every  feature  both  of  nature  and  education,  as 
now  defcribed,  is  difcoverable  in  his  writings  ; 
his  fentiments  breathe  the  air  of  the  fchools,  his 
images  are  frequently  vulgar,  and  his  female 
characters  of  an  unfavourable  caff;  he  is  carp- 
ing, four  and  difputatious,  and,  though  he  car- 
ried away  only  five  prizes  out  of  feventy-five 
plays,  he  is  ftill  indignant,  proud  and  felf- 
afl'uming ; his  life  was  full  of  contention  and  his 
death  of  horror,  for  he  was  fet  upon  by  maftiffs 
and  killed.  He  was  the  friend  of  Socrates  and 
grofsly  addicted  to  unnatural  paflion. 
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IN  a fcene  between  Xanthias  the  Have  of 
Bacchus,  and  iEacus,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Frogs  before  mentioned,  the  latter  upon  being 
aflced  why  Sophocles  did  not  put  in  his  claim 
for  the  tragic  chair,  replies 

<£  Not  he,  by  Jove  ! 

*(  When  hither  he  came  down,  he  inftantly 
tc  Embrac’d  Asfchylus,  ihook  him  by  the  hand, 

“ And  in  his  favour  gave  up  all  pretentions  s 
<£  And  now,  as  by  Clidemides  I’m  told, 

“ He  will  attend  the  uial  as  third  man, 

« Content  if  JEfchylus  victorious  prove  ; 

*£  But  otherwife,  has  faid  he’ll  try  his  {kill 
“ In  conteft  with  Euripides.” 

(Dunster's  Tranflation.) 

The  tragedies  of  ./Efchylus  have  all  the  marks 
of  an  original  genius  ; his  fcene  is  call  with  an 
awful  and  majellic  grandeur,  and  he  defigns  in 
the  boldeft  ftile ; in  fome  fituations  his  principal 
figures  are  painted  with  fuch  terrible  effect,  that 
I can  only  liken  them  to  a compofition,  where 
Spagnolet  had  drawn  the  perfons  of  the  damned 
in  tortures,  and  Salvator  Rofa  had  filled  up  the 
fcenery  of  Hell  in  his  ftrongeff  manner.  No 
poet  introduces  his  chara<5ter  on  the  fcene  with 


more 
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more  dignity  and  ftage-effedt : He  is  in  the 
practice  of  holding  the  fpedtator  in  fufpenfe  by  a 
preparatory  filence  in  his  chief  perfon,  which  is 
amonstt  the  moft  refined  arts  of  the  dramatic 
poet : This  was  well  underftood  by  our  Shake- 
fpear  and  fome  others  of  the  old  fchool  ; on  the 
French  ftage  I conceive  it  is  very  little  in 
ufe. 

In  the  introductory  fcene  of  the  Prometheus 
the  principal  character  preferves  a dignified 
filence  for  a confiderable  fpace  of  time,  during 
which  all  the  tremendous  machinery  incidental 
to  his  tortures  is  going  forward  under  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  imaginary  beings,  and  the  venge- 
ance of  almighty  Jupiter  in  chaining  him  to  a 
rock,  there  to  languifh  foe  innumerable  ages,  is 
in  actual  execution.  This  is  a prelude  infinite- 
ly more  dramatic,  fublime  and  affecting,  than  if 
the  fcene  had  been  interwoven  with  lamenta- 
tions, cries  and  complaints,  though  ever  fo  well 
exprefied ; the  picture  tells  its  own  tale  and  the 
fpectacle  fpeaks  to  the  heart  without  the  vehicle 
of  words  : It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Potter  the 
tranllator  of  ./Efchylus,  that  “ there  is  a dignity 
“ and  even  fublimity  in  this  filence  of  Prome- 
u theus  beyond  the  expreffion  of  words;  but  as 
“ foon  as  the  inflruments  of  tyranny  have  left 
“ him,  he  burfts  into  a {train  of  pathetic  lamen- 

“ tation, 
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« tation,  and  invokes  all  nature  to  atteft  to  his 
<c  undeferved  fufferings.” 

“ Ethereal  air,  and  ye  fwift-winged  winds, 

(c  Ye  rivers  fpringing  from  frefh  founts,  ye  waves, 

«<  That  o’er  th’  interminable  ocean  wreath 
« Your  crifped  fmiles,  thou  all-producing  earth, 

, . « And  thee,  bright  fun,  I call,  whofe  flaming  orb 

« Views  the  wide  world  beneath.’’ 

(Potter..) 

The  fcenery  and  fpeCtacle  of  the  Prometheus 
muft  have  been  the  fineft  that  poet  ever  deviled ; 
all  the  characters  are  fupernatural  beings,  and 
their  language  is  not  unworthy  of  Olympus. 

The  Agamemnon  is  a wonderful  production, 
and  though  no  other  tragedy  but  this  had  come 
down  to  us  from  the  pen  of  the  author,  it  would 
be  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  me  that  any  critic 
fhould  be  found  of  fuch  proof  againft  its  beau^ 
ties,  as  to  lower  its  author  to  a comparifon  with 
Sophocles  or  Euripides  ; yet  fome  there  have 
been,  who  have  reverfed  the  decree  of  Bacchus, 
and  given  their  preference  to  Sophocles,  nay 
even  to  Euripides.  The  fame  management  is 
obfervable  in  this  tragedy  upon  the  introduction 
of  Caflandra,  as  we  have  juft  now  remarked  in 
the  cafe  of  Prometheus  : Agamemnon  recom- 
mends his  captive  to  the  protection  of  Clytem- 
neftra ; thev  are  left  upon  the  feene  together  ; 

the 
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the  Queen  of  Argos  folicits  her  to  defcend  from 
her  car  and  enter  the  palace  ; the  chorus  fecond 
the  invitation ; Ihe  makes  no  reply ; Clytem- 
neftra  doubts  if  (he  fpeaks  the  language  of 
Greece,  and  calls  upon  her  to  make  fome  ac- 
knowledgment by  figns ; when  this  draws  no- 
thing from  her,  Ihe  grows  exafperated  and  ex- 
claims— 

“ ’Tis  frenzy  this,  the  impulfe  of  a mind 
“ Diforder’d;'  from  a city  lately  taken 
“ She  comes,  and  knows  not  how  to  bear  the  curb* 

“ Till  (he  has  fpent  her  rage  in  bloody  foam  : 

“ But  I no  more  watte  words  to  be  difdain’d.” 

(Potter.) 

Calfandra  Hill  is  filent;  when  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  queen,  this  gloomy  cloud  that  hung 
upon  the  foreground  of  the  profpedt  at  once 
difperfes,  and  a fcene  of  fuch  dazzling  fplendour 
and  fublimity  burfts  forth  upon  the  inflant,  as 
mull:  have  thrown  the  theatre  into  aflonifhment ; 
feized  with  the  prophetic  fury  fhe  breaks  out 
into  fuch  gulls  and  agonies  of  divination,  as  can 
no  otherwife  be  defcribcd,  but  with  filent  won- 
der how  any  human  imagination  could  furnifh 
fuch  ideas,  or  find  words  to  give  them  utterance. 
The  chorus  I confefs  Hand  the  fhock  with  won- 
derful prefence  of  mind,  but  the  phlegm  and 
apathy  of  a Greek  chorus  is  proof  againll  every 

thing ; 
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thing ; though  the  prophetefs  plainly  denounces 
the  impending  murder  of  the  king  by  Clytem- 
neflra,  and  points  out  the  bath  as  the  fcene  of 
his  aflaflination,  the  chorus  tamely  anfwers — 

<c  To  unfold  the  obfcure  oracles  of  heav’n 
««  Is  not  my  boaft. 

(Potter.) 

I need  not  be  reminded  that  incredulity  was 
annexed  by  Apollo  to  the  predictions  of  Cafian- 
dra,  and  that  the  plot  and  cataftrophe  would  not 
admit  of  precipitation;  for  I rr.uft  (till  contend 
that  incredulity  itfelf  is  a good  dramatic  engine, 
and  if  the  chorus  had  not  flood  in  his  way,  would 
have  been  otherwife  managed  by  the  author ; 
but  I take  the  chara&er  of  a true  Greek  chorus 
to  be  fuch,  that  if  Apollo  himfelf  had  come  in 
perfon  to  tell  them,  that  the  earth  would  open 
and  fwallow  them  up,  if  they  did  not  inflantly 
remove  from  the  fpot  on  which  they  flood,  they 
would  have  ftopt  to  moralize,  or  hymn  an  ode, 
in  flrophe  and  antiftrophe,  to  Jupiter,  or  Venus, 
or  the  gods  below  to  whom  they  were  defend- 
ing, though  the  ground  was  cleaving  under  their 
feet — provided,  as  I before  premifed,  that  they 
had  the  true  fpirit  of  a Greek  chorus  in  them. 
To  have  a genius  like  this  of  jEfchylus  encum- 
bered 
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bered  with  a chorus,  is  as  if  a millftone  was  tied 
round  the  pinions  of  an  eagle. 

The  Agamemnon  was  the  laft  tragedy  he  wrote 
for  the  Athenian  ftage ; the  poet  was  then  turn- 
ed of  fixty  years : The  Athenians  decreed  the 
prize  to  him  for  this  ineftimable  performance, 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and 
will  be  to  all  pofterity. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Perjtans , and  that  alfo  of 
the  Furies , are  a ftudy  for  poets  and  painters; 
the  imagery  in  both  thefe  pieces  is  of  a wonder- 
ful and  furpafling  fublimity.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  every  reader  mud  be  flruck  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ghoft  of  Darius,  and  the  awful 
rites  and  incantations  that  are  preparatory  to  its 
appearance  : The  fudden  interruption  of  the  tin- 
fmifhed  hymn  by  the  royal  fpedtre,  the  attitudes 
of  the  prodrate  Satraps,  the  fituation  of  Atofla, 
and  the  whole  difpofition  of  the  fcene,  are  a com- 
bination in  point  of  effedt  which  ho  dramatic 
fpectacle  ever  exceeded. 

In  the  Furies  the  fcene  prefents  to  the  fpeifa- 
tor  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  the 
prieftels  opens  the  tragedy  with  a fpeech  from 
the  veftibule  ; the  gates  are  drawn  back  arid  the 
interior  of  the  fane  is  difcovered,  the  god  appears 
on  the  fcene  in  perfon,  Orefles  is  at  his  feet  in  a 
fupplicating  pofture,  and  the  furies  to  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  fifty  are  difperfed  in  different  attitudes, 
but  all  buried  in  profound  fleep:  Apollo  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf  to  his  fuppliant  and  points  to  the 
fleeping  furies — 

_ « See  this  griefly  troop  ! 

“ Sleep  has  opprtfs’d  them,  and  their  baffled  rage 
<<  Shall  fail,  grim-vifag’d  hags,  grown  old 
“ In  loath’d  virginity  : Nor  god,  nor  man 
tt  Approach’d  their  bed,  nor  favage  of  the  wilds  j 
“ For  they  were  born  for  mifchiefs,  and  their  haunts  „ 
u In  dreary  darknefs  ’midft  the  yawning  gulfs 
“ Of  Tartarus  beneath,  by  men  abhorr’d 
“ And  by  th’  Olympian  gods.” 

■ : (Potter.) 

Can  there  be  a finer,  a more  tremendous  pic- 
ture? There  can:  But  it  is  the  genius  of 
iEfchylus  muff  heighten  it : The  ghoft  of  Cly- 
temneftra  rifes  on  the  fcene  and  completes  the 
horror  ; ftained  with  the  blood  of  her  hulband, 
and  galhed  with  wounds  inflidfed  by  the  parri- 
cidal hand  of  her  own  fon,  fhe  calls  out  to  the 
ayenging  deities — 

« What,  can  you  fleep?  Is  this  a time  t’  indulge 
« Your  indolent  repole  ?- — 

« Hear  me,  oh  hear!  ’tis  for  my  foul’s  repofe 
« I plead  : roufe  your  keen  fenfe,  infernal  powers ! 

« ’Tis  Clytemneftrs  calls  you  in  your  dreams.” 

(Potter.) 

* The 
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The  furies  fcream  out  in  their  fleep^  the. 
fpedlre  again  urges  them  to  roufe — 

“ And  is  this  all  ? Awake, 

“ Arife.” 

“ With  fiery  breath 

“ That  fnuft's  the  feent  of  blood,  purfue  this  fon, 

“ Follow  him,  blaft  him  !” 

(Potter.) 

What  art ! what  aggravation  in  this  horrid 
prelude  ! what  preparation  for  effedt ! with 
what  a burfl.  mull:  they  have  fprung  from  their 
dream! — Well  may  we  give  credit  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  terrors  which  they  imprelt  upon 
the  fpedhitors : Their  numbers,  their  attire, 
their  temples  wreathed  with  fnakes,  and  their 
hands  armed  with  flames,  the  clangor  of  the 
orcheftra,  the  violence  of  their  motions,  their 
yelling  fereams,  feem  to  empty  the  whole  in- 
fernal regions  on  the  flage.  We  mull  take  into 
our  recolledlion  alfo,  that  this  fpecfacle  was  ex- 
hibited to  a people,  who  confidered  thefe  beings 
as  deities,  at  whofe  fhrines  they  paid  divine . 
worlhip,  and  to  whofe  eyes  and  imaginations 
this  fnaky  attire  was  wholly  new  for  it  was 
the  bold  fancy  of  the  poet,  which  firft  drefled 
them  in  this  manner,  and  they  have  kept  the 
falhion  from  that  moment  to  the  prefent. 

I cannot  difmifs  this  tragedv  without  obferv- 
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ing  that  there  is  a fhift  of  the  fcene  from  Del- 
phi to  Athens,  which  I take  to  be  a fingle  in- 
ftance  of  the  fort  on  the  Greek  ftage. 

The  number  of  the  chorus  being  limited  by 
public  edi&  after  the  exhibition  of  this  tragedy, 
it  is  clear  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Supplicants 
muft  have  been  fubfequent  to  it,  inafmuch  as 
the  chorus  of  Danaides  confifted  of  fifty  perfons  ; 
and  as  the  whole  tenor  of  this  foft  and  pathetic 
drama  bears  an  air  of  atonement  to  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  vulgar,  and  is  full  of  pious  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  Jupiter  and  religious  venera- 
tion for  the  gods,  it  feems  to  me  very  probable 
that  the  poet  had  a view  in  this  tragedy  of  the 
Supplicants , of  reconciling  the  people  after  the 
offence  he  had  given  them  on  a former  occafion 
by  making  too  free  with  the  deities,  and  for 
which  he  narrowly  efcaped  their  relentment. 

As  to  the  tragedy  of  The  Seven  Chiefs  againjl 
Thebes,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favorite  of  its 
author,  and  we  know  it  has  the  teftimony  of 
the  critic  Longinus.  The  fcenery  is  beautiful  ; 
the  dialogue  chara&eriftic  and  of  a martial 
glow  y the  armorial  bearings  charged  on  the 
fhields  of  the  armed  chiefs  are  moft  fancifully 
devifed  ; and  the  tender  contraft  of  the  perfons 
of  the  chorus,  compofed  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  afl'oeiate  every  plcafing  and  animating 

contemplation 
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contemplation  that  can  meet  within  the  compafs 
of  one  fimple  drama. 

I believe  there  is  no  antient  poet,  that  bears  fo 
clofe  a refemblance  in  point  of  genius  to  any  of 
the  moderns,  as  Tfchylus  bears  to  Shakefpear : 
The  comparifon  might  afford  a pleafing  fub~ 
jeCt  to  a man  of  learning  and  leifure : If  I was 
further  to  compare  the  relation,  in  which 
/Efchylus  ftands  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
with  that  of  Shakefpear  to  any  of  our  later 
dramatifts,  I fhould  be  inclined  to  put  Sophocles 
in  the  line  with  Rowre,  and  Euripides  with 


jV//  intentatum  nojiri  liquere  poeta  : 

Nec  minimum  merucre  decus,  vejligia  Graca 


HERE  are  two  very  ftriking  characters 


delineated  by  our  great  dramatic  poet, 
which  I am  defirous  of  bringing  together  under 
one  review,  and  thefe  are  Macbeth  and  Richard 
the  Third ; 


Lillo. 
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Aufi  deferere , et  celebrarj  domejlica  fafta. 

. (Horat.) 


Vol.  IE 
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The  parts,  which  thefe  two  perfons  fuftain  in 
their  refpective  dramas,  have  a remarkable  co- 
incidence : Both  are  adluatcd  by  the  fame  guilty 
ambition  in  the  opening  of  theftory ; both  mur- 
der their  lawful  fovereign  in  the  courfe  of  it  ; 

1 V m • * • ' * f * • r r . 

and  both  are  defeated  and  flain  in  battle  at  the 
conclufion  of  it  : Yet  thefe  two  characters,  under 
circ'umftances  fo  fimilar,  are  as  ftrongly  diflin- 
guifhed  in  every  paflage  of  their  dramatic  life  by 
the  art  of  the  poet,  as  art y two  men  ever  were 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Let  us  contemplate  them  in  the  three  follow- 
ing periods ; viz.  The  premeditation  of  their 
crime  ; the  perpetration  of  it  5 and  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  their  death. 

Duncan  the  reigning  king  of  Scotland  has 
two  fons  : Edward  the  fourth  of  England  has  alfo 
two  fons ; but  thefe  kings  and  their  refpeclive 
heirs  do  not  affedt  the  ufurpers  Macbeth  and 
Richard  in  the  fame  degree,  for  the  latter  is  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  brother  to  the  king 
and  next  in  confanguinity  to  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
Macbeth  on  the  contrary  is  not  in  the  £ixc- 
ceilion — 


Anri  to  be  kbfg 

Stands  not  hi  it  bin  the  proJpeQ  of  belief. 
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Hi  s views  therefore  being  further  removed 
and  more  out  of  hope,  a greater  weight  of  cir- 
cumftances  fihould  be  thrown  together  to  tempt 
and  encourage  him  to  an  undertaking  fo  much 
beyond  the  profpecl  of  his  belief.  The  art  of  the 
poet  furnifhes  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  en- 
gine, which  his  invention  employs,  is  of  a pre- 
ternatural and  prodigious  fort.  He  introduces 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  fcene  a troop  of 
fybills  or  witches,  who  falute  Macbeth  with  their 
divinations,  and  in  three  folemn  prophetic  gra- 
tulations  hail  him  Thane  of  Glarnis , Thane  of 
Cawdor , and  King  hereafter  ! 

By  Sinel's  death  I know  I'm  thane  of  Glarnis  j 

But  how  of  Cawdor  ? 

One  part  of  the  prophecy  therefore  is  true ; 
the  remaining  promifes  become  more  deferving 
of  belief.  This  is  one  ftep  in  the  ladder  of  his 
ambition,  and  mark  how  artfully  the  poet  has 
laid  it  in  his  way:  No  time  is  loft  ; the  won- 
derful machinery  is  not  fuffered  to  ftand  ftill,  for 
behold  a verification  of  the  fecond  prediction, 
^and  a courtier  thus  addrefles  him  from  the 
king— 

And  foil  an  earncjl  of  a greater  honour, 

He  bade  mifrom  him  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor. 


The 
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The  magic  now  works  to  his  heart,  and  he 
cannot  wait  the  departure  of  the  royal  meflenger 
before  his  admiration  vents  itfelf  afide — • 

Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  l 
The  great  if  is  behind. 

A fecond  time  he  turns  afide,  and  unable  to 
reprefs  the  emotions,  which  this  fecond  con- 
firmation of  the  predictions  has  excited,  repeats 
the  fame  fecret  obfervation — 

Two  truths  are  told 
As  happy  prologues  to  the /welling  aft 
Of  the  imperial  theme. 

A foliloquy  then  enfues,  in  which  the  poet 
judicioufly  opens  enough  of  his  character  to 
ihew  the  fpeclator  that  thefe  prae  ter  natural 
agents  are  not  fuperfluoufly  fet  to  work  upon  a 
difpofition  prone  to  evil,  but  one  that  will  have 
to  combat  many  compunCtious  ftruggles  before 
it  can  be  brought  to  yield  even  to  oracular  in- 
fluence. This  alone  would  demonftrate  (if  we 
needed  demonftration)  that  Shakefpcar,  without 
reforting  to  the  antients,  had  the  judgment  of 
ages  as  it  were  inftinCtively.  From  this  inftant 
we  are  apprifed  that  Macbeth  meditates  an  at- 
tack upon  our  pity  as  well  as  upon  our  horror, 
when  he  puts  the  following  queftion  to  his  con- 
fidence— > , 
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IVhv  do  I yield  to  that  fuggeJlioK, 
tt’bofe  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 

And  make  my  fieated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Again fi  the  ufe  of  nature  ? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Richard , in  whofe  cruel 
heart  no  fuch  remorfe  finds  place ; he  needs  no 
tempter : There  is  here  no  dignus  vindice  nodus , 
nor  indeed  any  knot  at  all,  for  he  is  already  prac- 
tifed  in  murder:  Ambition  is  his  ruling  paflion, 
and  a crown  is  in  view,  and  he  tells  you  at  his 
very  firft  entrance  on  the  feene— « 

I am  determined  to  be  a villain. 

We  are  now  prefented  with  a character  full 
formed  and  compleat  for  all  the  favage  purpofes 
of  the  drama : — 

Impiger , iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

The  barriers  of  confcience  are  broken  down, 
and  the  foul,  hardened  againft  fhame,  avows  its 
own  depravity — 

Plots  have  I laid,  induBions  dangerous. 

To  fet  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  againfi  the  other. 

He  obferves  no  gradations  in  guilt,  exprefles 
no  hefitation,  pra&ifes  no  refinements,  but 
plunges  into  blood  with  the  familiarity  of  long 
cuftom,  and  gives  orders  to  his  aflaflins  to  dif- 

Q_3  Patch 
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patch  his  brother  Clarence  with  all  the  unfeeling 
tranquillity  of  a Nero  or  Caligula.  Richard, 
having  no  longer  any  fcruples  to  manage  with 
his  own  confcience,  is  exadlly  in  the  predica- 
ment, which  the  dramatic  poet  DipJsilus  has  de- 
ferred with  fuch  beautiful  fimplicity  of  ex- 
preflion — 

Orlf  yeeg  a'uTO?  auroi/  aV.  anrWv^ai, 
HvvttAoS  oivlu  tpoivXoc  ^ioi7r£Tr^a,ry[x[i/ui 
Hus  TOV  y£  [AYldsv  U$OT  Oil (TyWvb VC  t}  Oil * 

‘the  wretch  who  knows  his  own  wile  deeds,  end  jet 
fears  not  himfelf,  how  Jhould  he  fear  anther,  who  knows 
them  not  ? 

It  is  manifeft  therefore  that  there  is  an  efiential 
difference  in  the  development  of  thefe  charac- 
ters, and  that  in  favour  of  Macbeth  : In  his  foul 
cruelty  leems  to  dawn,  it  breaks  out  with  faint 
glimmerings,  like  a winter-morning,  and  gathers 
ftrength  by  flow  degrees  : In  Richard  it  flames 
forth  at  once,  mounting  like  the  fun  between 
the  tropics,  and  enters  boldly  on  its  career 
without  a herald.  As  the  character  of  Macbeth 
has  a moral  advantage  in  this  diflindtion,  fo  has 
the  drama  of  that  name  a much  more  intereffing 
and  aftedting  caff  : The  ftrugglcs  of  a foul,  na- 
turally virtuous,  whilft  it  holds  the  guilty  impulfe 

of 
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of  ambition  at  bay,  affords  the  nobleft  theme  for 
the  drama,  and  puts  the  creative  fancy  of  our 
poet  upon  a refource,  in  which  he  has  been 
rivalled  only  by  the  great  father  of  tragedy 
iEfchylus  in  the  prophetic  effufions  of  Caffandra, 
the  incantations  of  the  Perfian  Magi  for  railing 
the  ghoft  of  Darius,  and  the  imaginary  terrific 
forms  of  his  furies  ; with  all  which  our  country- 
man probably  had  no  acquaintance,  or  at  mod  a 
very  obfcure  one. 

When  I fee  the  names  of  thefe  two  great 
luminaries  of  the  dramatic  fphere,  fo  diftant  iu 
time  but  fo  nearly  allied  in  genius,  cafually 
brought  in  contact  by  the  nature  of  my  fubjecl, 
I cannot  help  paufing  for  a while  in  this  place 
to  indulge  fo  intereliing  a contemplation,  in 
which  I find  my  mind  balanced  between  two 
febjedfs,  that  feem  to  have  equal  claims  upon  me 
for  my  admiration.  fEfchylus  is  juftly  ftiled  the 
father  of  tragedy,  but  this  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  if  he  was  the  inventor  of  it : Shake- 
pear  with  equal  juftice  claims  the  fame  title, 
and  his  originality  is  qualified  with  the  fame 
exception : The  Greek  tragedy  was  not  more 
rude  and  undigefted  when  /Efchylus  brought  it 
into  fhape,  than  the  Englilh  tragedy  was  when 
Mhakefpear  began  to  write : If  therefore  it  be 
granted  that  he  had  no  aids  from  the  Greek 
Q_4  theatre 
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theatre  (and  I think  this  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted) fo  fat  thefe  great  mafters  are  upon  equal 
ground.  /Efchylus  was  a warrior  of  high  re- 
pute, of  a lofty  generous  fpirit,  and  deep  as  it 
fbould  feem  in  the  erudition  of  his  times : In  all 
thefe  particulars  he  has  great  advantage  over  our 
Countryman,  who  was  humbly  born,  of  the  mod 
menial  occupation,  and,  as  it  is  generally  thought, 
unlearned.  ./Efchylus  had  the  whole  epic  of 
Homer  in  his  hands,  the  Iliad,  Odvdey,  and  that 
prolific  fource  of  dramatic  fable,  the  Ilias  Mi- 
nor ; he  had  alfo  a great  fabulous  creation  to 
.refort  to  among  ft  his  own  divinities,  characters 
ready  defined,  and  an  audience,  whefe  fuperfti- 
tion  was  prepared  for  every  thing  he  could  offer; 
be  had  therefore  a firmer  and  broader  llage,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  under  his  feet, 
than  Shakefpear  had  : His  fables  in  general  ur^ 
Homeric,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
pronounce  for  Shakefpear  that  he  is  more  ori- 
ginal in  his  plots,  lor  I underftand  that  late  re- 
fearches  have  traced  him  in  all,  or  nearly  all : 
Both  poets*  added  fo  much  machinery  and  in- 
vention of  their  own  in  the  conduct  of  their 
fables,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  fource, 
Hill  their  ftreams  had  little  or  no  tafte  of  the 
fpring  they  flowed  from.  In  point  of  character 
we  have  better  grounds  to  decide,  and  yet  it  is 
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but  juftice  to  obferve  that  it  is  not  fair  to  bring 
a mangled  poet  in  comparifon  with  one  who  is 
entire  : In  his  divine  perfonages  /Efchylus  has 
the  field  of  heaven,  and  indeed  of  hell  alfo,  to 
himfelf;  in  his  heroic  and  military  charafters  he 
has  never  been  excelled ; he  had  too  good  a 
model  within  his  own  bofom  to  fail  of  making 
thofe  delineations  natural : In  his  imaginary 

beings  alfo  he  will  be  found  a refpebbable,  though 
not  an  equal,  rival  of  our  poet ; but  in  the  va- 
riety of  character,  in  all  the  nicer  touches  of  na- 
ture, in  all  the  extravagancies  of  caprice  and 
humour,  from  the  bcldelt  feature  down  to  the 
minuteft  foible,  Shakefpear  Hands'  alone ; fuch 
perfons  as  he  delineates  never  came  into  the 
contemplation  of  ./Efchylus  as  a poet ; his  tra- 
gedy has  no  dealing  with  them ; the  fimplicity 
of  the  Greek  fable,  and  the  great  portion  of  the 
drama  filled  up  by  the  chorus,  allow  of  little  va- 
riety of  character,  and  the  moil  which  can  be 
faid  of  ./Efchylus  in  this  particular  is,  that  he 
never  offends  again!!  nature  or  propriety,  whether 
his  caff  is  in  the  terrible  01  pathetic,  the  elevated 
or  the  fimple.  His  verfification  with  the  inter- 
mixture of  lyric  compofition  is  more  various 
than  that  of  Shakefpear ; both  are  lofty  and 
fublime  in  the  extreme,  abundantly  metaphorical 
and  fometimes  extravagant : — 

Nubei 
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This  may  be  faid  of  each  poet  in  his  turn ; 
in  each  the  critic,  if  he  is  in  fearch  for  defects, 
will  readily  enough  difcover — 

In  fcmam  tnijfus  magno  cum  pcnderc  verfus. 

Both  were  fubject  to  be  hurried  on  by  an 
uncontroulable  impulfe,  nor  could  nature  alone 
fuffice  for  either  : Tfchylus  had  an  apt  creation 
of  imaginary  beings  at  command — 

He  could  call  fpirits  from  the  -vnfy  deep, 

and  they  would  come — Shakefpear,  having  no 
fuch  creation  in  refource,  boldly  made  one  of 
his  own;  if  Tfchylus  therefore  was  invincible, 
he  owed  it  to  his  armour,  and  that,  like  the  ar- 
mour of  Tineas,  was  the  work  of  the  gods;  but 
the  unaffifted  invention  of  Shakefpear  feized  all 
and  more  than  fuperftition  fupplied  to  Tichy- 
lus. 


Vc  r * • T 
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JLLE  profeClo 

Redden  perfonts  fcit  convenientia  cuique. 

(Horat.) 


WE  are  now  to  attend  Macbeth  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder,  which  puts 
him  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; and 
this  introduces  a new  perfonage  on  the  fcene, 
his  accomplice  and  wife : She  thus  devclopes 
her  own  chara£ter — 


Come,  all  you  fpirits, 

'that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here. 

And  Jill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  topful 
Of  diref  cruelty ; make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  the  accefs  andpaffqge  to  remorfe, 

'That  no  compunctious  cvif  tings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpefe,  nor  keep  peace  between 

Th'  effeCl  and  it.  Come  to  my  woman  s breafs, 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  inurth'ring  minifers , 

Wherever  in  your  fghtlefs  fubfances 

You  wait  on  nature' s mifehitf : Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnef  fmoke  of  hell ! 

Terrible  invocation  ! Tragedy  can  fpeak  no 
ftronger  language,  nor  could  any  genius  left 
than  Shakefpear’s  fupport  a chara&er  of  fo  lofty 

a pitch, 
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a pitch)  fo  fublimely  terrible  at  the  very  open- 
ing. 

The  part  which  Lady  Macbeth  fills  in  the 
drama  has  a relative  as  well  as  pofitive  im- 
portance, and  ferves  to  place  the  repugnance  of 
Macbeth  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  view ; (he  is 
in  fait  the  auxiliary  of  the  witches,  and  the  na- 
tural influence,  which  fo  high  and  predominant 
a fpirit  aflerts  over  the  tamer  qualities  of  her 
hufband,  makes  thofe  witches  but  fecondary 
agents  for  bringing-  about  the  main  aition  of  the 
drama.  This  is  well  worth  a remark  ; for  if 
they,  which  are  only  artificial  and  fantaflic  in- 
ftruments,  had  been  made  the  foie  or  even  prin- 
cipal movers  of  the  great  incident  of  the  murder, 
nature  would  have  been  excluded  from  her  fhare 
in  the  drama,  and  Macbeth  would  have  become 
the  mere  machine  of  an  uncontroulable  neccf- 
fity,  and  his  character,  being  robbed  of  its  free 
agency,,  would  have  left  no  moral  behind  : I muft 
take  leave  therefore  to  anticipate  a remark,  which 
I fhall  hereafter  repeat,  that  when  Lady  Macbeth 
is  urging  her  Lord  to  the  murder,  not  a word 
is  dropt  by  either  of  the  witches  or  their  predic- 
tions. It  is  in  thefe  inftances  of  his  conduit 
that  Shakcfpear  is  fo  wonderful  a ftudy  for  the 
dramatic  poet.  But  I proceed 

Ladv  Macbeth  in  her  firft  fccnc,  from  which 

I have 
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I have  already  extracted  a paflage,  prepares  for 
an  attempt  upon  the  confcience  of  her  hufband, 
whofe  nature  flic  thus  defcribes — 

Yet  do  I fear  thy  nature  j 
It  is  too  full  dth'  milk  of  human  kindnefs 
To  catch  the  neareft  way. 

He  arrives  before  fhe  quits  the  fcene,  and  flic 
receives  him  with  confummate  addrefs — 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor  l 
Greater  than  both  by  the  All-hail  hereafter  l 

Thefe  are  the  very  gratulations  of  the  witches; 
fhe  welcomes  him  with  confirmed  predictions^ 
with  the  tempting  falutations  of  ambition,  not 
with  the  foftening  carefies  of  a wife — 

Macb.  Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purpofs.  • 

Lady.  Oh  never 

Shall  fun  that  morrow  fee ! 

The  rapidity  of  her  paflion  hurries  her  into 
immediate  explanation,  and  he,  confiftently  with 
the  charadter  fhe  had  defcribed,  evades  her  pre- 
cipitate folicitations  with  a fhort  indecifive 
anfwer — 


We  will fpeak  further ■ 


His 
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His  reflections  upon  this  interview  and  the 
dreadful  fubject  of  it  aFC  foon  after  given  in 
foliloquy,  in  which  Che  poet  has  mixt  the  molt 
touching  ftrokes  of  compunCtion  with  his  medi- 
tations : He  reafons  againft  the  villany  of  the 
act,  and  honour  jointly  with  nature  alfails  him 
with  an  argument  of  double  force — 

He's,  here,  in: double  truji  ^ 

Firjf  as  I am  his  kinfman  and  his  fubjecl, 

Strong  both  agabiji  the  deed ; then  as  kis  hoji, 

Who  /hon'd  again/  the  murtberer  Jhui  the  d$or. 

Not  bear  the  knife  himfelf. 

This  appeal  to  nature,  hofpitality  and  allegi- 
ance, was,  not  without  its  impreflion  ; he  again 
meets  his  lady,,  and  immediately  declares— 

We  will  proceed  no  further  ip,  this  bufinefs. 

This  draws  a retort  upon  him,  in  which  his 
tergiverfation  and  cowardice  are  fattrized  with 
fo  keen  an  edge,  and  interrogatory  reproaches 
are  prefled  fo  faft  upon  him,  that  catching  hold 
in  his  retreat  of  one  fmall  but  precious  fragment 
in  the  wreck  of  innocence  and  honour,  he  de- 
mands a truce  from  her  attack,  and  with  the 
fpirit  of  a combatant,  who  has  not  yet  yielded 
up  his  weapons,  cries  out— 


The 


Pr'ytkee,  peace  f 
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The  words  are  no  expletives ; they  do  not  fill 
up  a fentente,  but  they  form  one  : They  {land 
in  a mod  important  pafs  ; they  defend  the  breach 
her  ambition  has  made  in  his  heart;  a breach  in 
the  very  citadel  of  humanity  ; they  mark  the  lad 
dignified  druggie  of  virtue,  and  they  have  a 
double  refledling  power,  which  in  the  fird  place 
{hews  that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  authority 
could  dem  the  torrent  of  her  invective,  and  in 
the  next  place  announces  that  fomething,  worthy 
of  the  folemn  audience  he  had  demanded,  was  on 
the  point  to  follow — and  worthy  it  is  to  be  a 
dandard  fentiment  of  moral  truth  expreded  with 
proverbial  fimplicity,  finking  into  every  heart 
that  hears  it — 


I dare  do  all,  that  may  become  a man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


How  mud  every  feeling  fpeciator  lament  that 
a man  fhould  fall  from  virtue  with  fuch  an  ap- 
peal upon  his  lips  ? 

On  'inn  cv  _ \ c c\  ^ \ r 

wX  if  11/  was  on \oqy  0 did omui; 

(PulLONJDES.) 

A man  is  not  a coward  because  he  fears  to  be 
unjuji , is  the  fentiment  of  an  okl  dramatic 
poet. 

Macbeth’s  principle  is  honour ; cruelty  is 
1 natural 
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natural  to  his  wife ; ambition  is  common  to 
both ; one  pafiion  favourable  to  her  purpofe  has 
taken  place  in  his  heart;  another  ftill  hangs 
about  it,  which  being  adverfe  to  her  plot,  is  firft 
to  be  expelled,  before  fhe  can  inftil  her  cruelty 
into  his  nature.  The  fentiment  above  quoted 
had  been  firmly  delivered,  and  was  ufhered  in 
with  an  apoftrophe  fuitable  to  its  importance  ; 
fhe  feels  its  weight ; (he  perceives  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  afide  with  contempt,  or  laughed  down  by 
ridicule,  as  fhe  had  already  done  where  weaker 
fcruples  had  flood  in  the  way;  but,  taking  fo- 
phiftry  in  aid,  by  a ready  turn  of  argument  flie 
gives  him  credit  for  his  fentiment,  erects  a more 
glittering  though  fallacious  logic  upon  it,  and 
by  admitting  his  obje&ion  cunningly  confutes 
it — 

What  beaff  weu't  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  f 
When  you  durfi  do  it,  then  you  were  a man, 

And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  wou  d 
Be  fo  much  more  than  man. 

Having  thus  parried  his  obje&ion  by  a fophiftry 
calculated  to  blind  his  reafon  and  enflame  his 
ambition,  fhe  breaks  forth  into  fuch  a vaunting 
difplay  of  hardened  intrepidity,  as  prefents  one 
of  the  moft  terrific  pictures  that  was  ever  ima»- 
gined — 


/ harat 
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1 have  given  fuck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’ tie  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  5 
I wou'd,  vohilft  it  was  failing  in  my  face , 

Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  its  bonelefs  gums. 

And  dafht  its  brains  out , had  I but  fo  fworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this. 

This  is  a note  of  horror,  fcrewed  to  a pitch 
that  burfts  the  very  finews  of  nature ; fhe  no 
longer  combats  with  human  weapon,  but  feizing 
the  flafli  of  the  lightning  extinguifhes  her  op- 
ponent with  the  ftroke  : Here  thfc  controverfy 
mud  end,  for  he  muft  either  adopt  her  fpirit,  or 
take  her  life : He  finks  under  the  attack,  and 
offering  nothing  in  delay  of  execution  but  a fee- 
ble hefitation,  founded  in  fear —If  we  fhould  fail 
—he  concludes  with  an  affumed  ferocity,  caught 
from  her  and  not  fpringing  from  himfelf — 

I am  fettled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

The  ftrong  and  fublime  ftrokes  of  a mafter 
imprefTed  upon  this  fcene  make  it  a model  of 
dramatic  compofition,  and  I muft  in  this  place 
remind  the  reader  of  the  obfervation  I have  be- 
fore hinted  at,  that  no  reference  whatever  is  had 
to  the  auguries  of  the  witches  : It  would  be 
injuftice  to  fuppofe  that  this  was  other  than  a 
purpofed  omiffion  by  the  poet;  a weaker  genius 
Vol.  II.  R would 
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would  have  reforted  back  to  thefe  inftruments  ; 
Shakefpear  had  ufed  and  laid  them  afide  for  a 
time  ; he  had  a ftronger  engine  at  work,  and  ht 
could  proudly  exclaim — 

We  defy  auguries! — — 

Nature  was  fufficient  for  that  work,  and  to 
{hew  the  mattery  he  had  over  nature,  he  took 
his  human  agent  from  the  weaker  fex. 

This  having  palled  in  the  firft  aft,  the  murder 
is  perpetrated  in  the  fucceeding  one.  The  in- 
troductory foliloquy  of  Macbeth,  the  chimera  of 
the  dagger,  and  the  fignal  on  the  bell,  are  awful 
preludes  to  the  deed.  In  this  dreadful  interim 
Lady  Macbeth  the  great  fuperintending  fpirit 
enters  to  fupport  the  dreadful  work.  It  is  done; 
and  he  returns  appalled  with  founds ; he  furveys 
his  bloody  hands  with  horror  ; he  ftarts  from 
her  propofal  of  going  back  to  befmear  the  guards 
of  Duncan’s  chamber,  and  fhe  fnatches  the 
reeking  daggers  from  his  trembling  hands  to 
finifh  the  imperfeft  work— 

Infirm  of  purpofe , 

Give  me  tke  daggers  ! 

She  returns  on  the  fcene,  the  deed  which  he 
revolted  front  is  performed,  and  with  the  fame 

unfhaken 
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unfhaken  ferocity  fhe  vauntingly  difplays  her 
bloody  trophies,  and  exclaims— 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour , but  I Jha>il& 

To  wear  a heart  fo  white . 

Fancied  noifes,  the  throbbings  of  his  own 
quailing  heart,  had  fhaken  the  conftancy  of 
Macbeth  5 real  founds,  the  certain  fignals  of 
approaching  vifiters,  to  whom  the  fituation  of 
Duncan  mud  be  revealed,  do  not  intimidate  her; 
fhe  is  prepared  for  all  trials,  and  coolly  tells 
him — 

I hear  a knocking 

At  the  feuth  entry  : Retire  we  to  our  chamber  ; 

A little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 

How  eafy  is  it  then ! 

The  feveral  incidents  thrown  together  in  this 
feene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  are  of  fo  {h  iking 
a fort  as  to  need  no  elucidation ; they  are  better 
felt  than  deferibed,  and  my  attempts  point  at 
pafTages  of  more  obfeurity,  where  the  touches 
are  thrown  into  fhade,  and  the  art  of  the  author 
lies  more  out  of  fight. 

Lady  Macbeth  being  now  retired  from  the 
feene,  we  rqay  in  this  interval,  as  we  did  in  the 
conclufion  of  the  former  paper,  permit  the  ge- 
nius of  ./Efchylus  to  introduce  a rival  murderels 
en  the  ftage. 

R 2 


Clytcmneftra 
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ClytemneRra  has  received  her  hufband  Aga- 
memnon, on  his  return  from  the  capture  of  Troy, 
with  ftudied  rather  than  cordial  congratulations. 
He  oppofes  the  pompous  ceremonies  fhe  had  de- 
vifed  for  the  difplay  of  his  entry,  with  a mag- 
nanimous contempt  of  fuch  adulation— 

Sooth  me  not  with  grains 
Of  adulation,  as  a girl ; nor  raife 
As  to  fame  proud  barbaric  king,  that  loves 
Loud  acclamations  echoed from  the  mouths 
Of prof  rate  worshippers,  a clamorous  welcome  : 
Spread  not  the  freets  with  tapefry  ; 'tis  invidious  j 
" Tbefe  are  the  honours  we  Jhou  d pay  the  gods  ; 

For  mortal  men  to  tread  on  ornaments 
Of  rich  embroidery — no  5 1 dare  not  do  it : 

Refpeft  me  as  a man,  not  as  a god. 

(Potter’s  ^Eschylus.) 

Thefe  are  heroic  fentiments,  but  in  conclufion 
the  perfuafions  of  the  wife  overcome  the  modell 
l'cruples  of  the  hero,  and  he  enters  his  palace  in 
the  pomp  of  triumph ; when  foon  his  dying 
groans  are  echoed  from  the  interior  fcene,  and 
the  adultrefs  comes  forth  befprinleled  with  the 
blood  of  her  hufband  to  avow  the  murder — 

% 

If  ruck  hint  twice,  and  twice 
He  groan'd-,  then  died:  A third  time  as  he  ley 
I gor'd  him  with  a wound ; a grateful  prefent 
'To  the  fern  god,  that  in  the  realms  below 


Reigns 
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Reigns  o'er  the  dead:  There  let  him  take  his  feat. 

He  lay  ; and  /pouting  from  his  wounds  a Jl ream 
Of  blood,  bedew'd  me  with  thefe  crimfon  drops. 

I glory  in  them,  like  the  genial  earth, 

When  the  warm  j bowers  of  heav'n  defcend,  and  wake 
The  flowrets  to  unfold  their  vermeil  leaves. 

Come  then,  ye  reverend  fenators  of  Argos, 

Joy  with  me,  if  your  hearts  be  turn'd  to  joy, 

And  fuch  l wijh  them. 

(Potter.) 


N°  LVII. 

Hie  per  extentum  funetn  rnibi  poffe  v'uletur 
Ire  poeta , rneum  qul  pectus  inaniter  ang'it , 

Irritat , mulcet,  falfis  ter  r or  i bus  implet, 

Ut  magus ; et  modo  me  ‘Thebis , modo  ponit 
Athenis.  (Ho  rat.) 

7 y ICH  A RD  perpetrates  fevcral  murders,  but 
as  the  poet  has  not  marked  them  with  any 
diftinguifhing  circumftances,  they  need  not  be 
enumerated  on  this  occafion.  Some  of  thefe  he 
commits  in  his  pafTage  to  power,  others  after  he 
has  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne,  Ferocioufnefs 
and  hypocrify  are  the  prevailing  features  of  his 

R 3 character, 
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character,  and  as  he  has  no  one  honourable  or 
humane  principle  to  combat,  there  is  no  opening 
for  the  poet  to  develope  thofe  fecret  workings  of 
confcience,  which  he  has  fo  naturally  done  in 
the  cafe  of  Macbeth, 

The  murder  of  Clarence,  thofe  of  the  queen’s 
kinfmen  and  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower 
are  all  perpetrated  in  the  fame  (file  of  hardened 
cruelty.  He  takes  the  ordinary  method  of 
hiring  ruffians  to  perform  his  bloody  commif- 
fions,  and  there  is  nothing  which  particularly 
marks  the  fcenes,  wherein  he  imparts  his  pur- 
pofes  and  inftru£tions  to  them  ; a very  little  ma- 
nagement l'erves  even  for  Tirrel,  who  is  not  a 
profellional  murderer,  but  is  reported  to  be  — 

a difcontented  gentleman, 

Whofe  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  JJ-irit. 

With  fuch  a fpirit  Richard  does  not  hold  it  ns- 
ceffiary  to  ufe  much  circumlocution,  and  feems 
more  in  dread  of  delay  than  difappointment  or 
difcovery — 

- R.  Is  thy  name  Tirrel  ? 

T.  James  Tirrel,  and  your  mojl  obedient  fubjecl. 

R . Art  thou  indeed  ? 

T.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

,R.  Dar'f  theu  rcfclvc  to  kill  a friend  of  mine? 

T.  P leaf e you,  I had  rather  kill  tnvo  enemies. 

R.  Why 
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R . Why  then  thou  kafl  it ; two  deep  enemies. 

Foes  to  my  ref  and  my  fweet feep's  difurbers , 

Are  they  that  1 would  ha-ve  thee  deal  upon : 

Fin-el,  I mean  thofe  bafards  in  the  Tower. 

If  the  reader  calls  to  mind  by  . what  circum- 
fpecl  and  flow  degrees  King  John  opens  himfelf 
to  Hubert  under  a fimilar  fituation  with  this  of 
Richard,  he  will  be  convinced  that  Shakefpear 
confidered  prefervation  of  charadter  too  impor- 
tant to  facrifice  on  any  occafion  to  the  vanity  of 
fine  writing  ; for  the  feene  he  has  given  to  John, 
a timorous  and  wary  prince,  would  ill  fuit  the 
character  of  Richard.  A clofe  obfervance  of 
nature  is  the  hrft  excellence  of  a dramatic  poet, 
and  the  peculiar  property  of  him  we  are  review- 
ing. 

In  thefe  two  ftages  of  our  comparifon,  Mac-  • 
beth  appears  with  far  more  dramatic  effedt  than 
Richard,  whofe  firft  feenes  prefent  us  with  little 
elfe  than  traits  of  perfidioufnefs,  one  ftriking  in- 
cident of  fuccefsful  hypocrify  pradtifed  on  the 
Lady  Anne,  and  an  open  unreferved  difplay  of 
remorfelefs  cruelty.  Impatient  of  any  paufe  or 
interruption  in  his  meafures,  a dangerous  friend 
and  a determined  foe  : — 


Effera  torquebant  avida  pracordia  cures 
Eff uger et  ne  quis  gladios 

R + 
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Crefcebat  feeler ata  fitis ; pradaque  recentis 
Inc  aft  us  flagrabat  amor , mdlufque  petendi 
Cogendive  pudor : crebris  perjuria  neclit 
Blanditiis ; fociat  perituro  feedere  dextras: 

Si  fetnel  e tantis  pofeenti  quifque  negajfet, 

Effera  prxtumido  quatiebat  car  da  furore. 

(Claudia*.) 

The  foie  remorfe  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  efcapes  his  murdering  feel : 

'That,  which  Jhould  quench,  inf.ames  bis  craving 
thirft. 

The  fecond  draught  fill  deepens  on  the  firfi ; 

Shamelefs  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 

And  no  lefs  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray : 

This  hour  makes  friendjhips  which  he  breaks  the 
next. 

And  every  breach  fupplies  a vile  pretext 
Eafely  to  cancel  all  conceflions  pafl , 

If  in  a thoufand you  deny  the  laft. 

I 

Macbeth  has  now  touched  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion— 

Thou  haft  it  now  ; King,  Cawdor,  Glamis , all 
The  weyward flflers  promis'd— 

The  auguries  of  the  witches,  to  which  no  re- 
ference had  been  made  in  the  heat  of  the  maip 
aftion,  are  now  called  to  mind  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  of  galling  aggravation,  not  only  as  to 
the  prophecy,  which  gave  the  crown  to  the  po- 
rter ity 
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fterity  of  Banquo,  but  alfo  of  his  own  fafety  from 
the  gallant  and  noble  nature  of  that  general— 

Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  wou  d be  fear'd. 

AfTaflins  are  provided  to  murder  Banquo  and  his 
fon,  but  this  is  not  decided  upon  without  much 
previous  meditation,  and  he  feems  prompted  to 
the  act  more  by  defperation  and  dread,  than  by 
any  fettled  refolution  pr  natural  cruelty.  He 
convenes  the  afTaflins,  and  in  a conference  of 
fome  length  works  round  to  his  point,  by  in- 
finuations  calculated  to  perfuade  them  to  dif- 
patch  Banquo  for  injuries  done  to  them,  rather 
than  from  motives  which  refpeft  himfelf ; in 
which  fcene  we  difcover  a remarkable  preferva- 
tion  of  character  in  Macbeth,  who  by  this  arti- 
fice Arrives  to  blind  his  own  confcience  and 
throw  the  guilt  upon  theirs : In  this  as  in  the 
former  action  there  is  nothing  kingly  in  his  cru- 
elty ; in  one  he  afted  under  the  controuling 
fpirit  of  his  wife,  here  he  plays  the  fycophant 
with  hired  aflaiTins,  and  confeffes  himfelf  under 
awe  of  the  fuperior  genius  of  Banquo  — 

— Under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd , as  it  is  faid 
Antony's  was  by  Cafar. 


There 
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There  is  not  a circumftance  ever  fo  minute  in 
the  conduit  of  this  character,  which  does  not 
point  out  to  a diligent  obferver  how  clofely  the 
poet  has  adhered  to  nature  in  every  part  of  his 
delineation  : Accordingly  we  obferve  a peculi- 
arity in  the  language  of  Macbeth,  which  is 
highly  characteriftic  ; I mean  the  figurative  turn 
of  his  expreffions,  whenever  his  imagination 
ftrikes  upon  any  gloomy  fubject — 

Oh  ! full  of / cor  plans  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  f 

And  in  this  fiate  of  felf-torment  every  object  of 
folemnity,  though  ever  fo  familiar,  becomes  an 
object  of  terror  ; night,  for  infrance,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  him  without  an  accompaniment  of  every 
melancholy  attribute,  which  a frighted  fancy  can 
annex — 


Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

Elis  clofler'd flight,  ere  to  black  Hecate's  fummons 
’The  J hard-born  beetle  with  his  Jrowjy  hums 
Hath  rung  Night’s  yawning  peal,  there  foall  be  done 
A deed  of  dreadful  note . 

It  is  the  darknefs  of  his  foul  that  makes  the 
night  fo  dreadful,  the  fcorptons  in  his  mind  con- 
voke thefe  images — but  he  has  not  yet  done 
with  it — 


Come, 
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Come,  fealing  Night ! 

Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 

And  --with  thy  bloody  and  in-vifible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond, 

Which  keeps  me  pale.  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowfe, 

JVbilft  Night’s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  roufe. 

The  critic  of  language  will  obferve  that  here  is 
a redundancy  and  crowd  of  metaphors,  but  the 
critic  of  nature  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
very  truth  of  character,  and  join  me  in  the  remark 
which  points  it  out. 

In  a tragedy  fo  replete  with  murder,  and  in 
the  difplay  of  a character  fo  tortured  by  the  fcor- 
pions  of  the  mind,  as  this  of  Macbeth,  it  is  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  a genius  like  Shakef- 
pear’s  will  call  in  the  dead  for  their  fhare  in  the 
horror  of  the  feene.  This  he  has  done  in  two 
feveral  ways  ; firft,  by  the  apparition  of  Banquo, 
which  is  invifible  to  all  but  Macbeth ; fecondly, 
by  the  fpells  and  incantations  of  the  witches, 
who  raife  fpirits,  which  in  certain  aenigmatical 
predidtions  (hadow  out  his  fate ; and  thefe  are 
followed  by  a train  of  unborn  revedations,  drawn 
by  the  power  of  magic  from  the  womb  of  futu- 
rity before  their  time. 

U appears  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  a partv 

in 
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in  the  affaffination  of  Banquo,  and  the  ghoft, 
though  twice  vifible  to  the  murderer,  is  not 
feen  by  her.  This  is  another  incident  highly 
worthy  a particular  remark ; for  by  keeping  her 
free  from  any  participation  in  the  horror  of  the 
fight,  the  poet  is  enabled  to  make  a fcene  afide 
between  Macbeth  and  her,  which  contains  fome 
of  the  fineft  fpeakings  in  the  play.  The  ghoft 
in  Hamlet,  and  the  ghoft  of  Darius  in  zEfchylus 
are  introduced  by  preparation  and  prelude,  this 
of  Banquo  is  an  objedl  of  furprize  as  well  as 
terror,  and  there  is  fcarce  an  incident  to  be 
named  of  more  ftriking  and  dramatic  effect  : 
it  is  one  amongft  various  proofs,  that  muft  con- 
vince every  man,  who  looks  critically  into  Shake- 
pear,  that  he  was  as  great  a mafter  in  art  as  in 
nature  : How  it  ftrikes  me  in  this  point  of  view 
I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  more  at 
length. 

The  murder  of  Duncan  is  the  main  incident 
of  this  tragedy  ; that  of  Banquo  is  fubordinate  : 
Duncan’s  blood  was  not  only  the  firft  fo  fhed 
by  Macbeth,  but  the  dignity  of  the  perfon 
murdered,  and  the  aggravating  circumftances 
attending  it,  conftitute  a crime  of  the  very  firft 
magnitude  : For  thefe  reafons  it  might  be  ex- 
pcifted  that  the  fpciftre  tnoft  likely  to  haunt  his 
imagination,  would  be  that  of  Duncan ; and  the 

rather 
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rather  becaufe  his  terror  and  compuntftion  were 
fo  much  more  ftrongly  excited  by  this  firft  mur- 
der, perpetrated  with  his  own  hands,  than  by  the 
fubfequent  one  of  Banquo,  palliated  by  evafion 
and  committed  to  others.  But  when  we  re- 
collect that  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  only  his  ac- 
complice, but  in  fadt  the  firft  mover  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  king,  we  fee  good  reafon  why  Dun- 
can’s ghoft  could  not  be  called  up,  unlefs  fhe, 
who  fo  deeply  partook  of  the  guilt,  had  all'o 
fhared  in  the  horror  of  the  appearance ; and  as 
vifitations  of  a peculiar  fort  were  referved  for 
her  in  a later  period  of  the  drama,  it  was  a point 
of  confummate  art  and  judgment  to  exclude  her 
from  the  affair  of  Banquo’s  murder,  and  make 
the  more  fufceptible  confcience  of  Macbeth 
figure  this  apparition  in  his  mind’s  eye  without 
any  other  witnefs  to  the  vifion. 

I perfuade  myfelf  thefe  will  appear  very  na- 
tural reafons,  why  the  poet  did  not  raife  the 
ghoft  of  the  king  in  preference,  though  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  think  it  would  have  been  a much 
more  noble  incident  in  his  hands,  than  this  of 
Banquo.  It  now  remains  to  examine  whether 
this  is  more  fully  juftified  by  the  peculiar  htua- 
tion  referved  for  Lady  Macbeth,  to  which  I 
have  before  adverted. 

The  intrepidity  of  her  charaffer  is  fo  marked, 

that 
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that  we  may  well  fuppofe  no  waking  terrors 
could  (hake  it,  and  in  this  light  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged a very  natural  expedient  to  make 
her  vent  the  agonies  of  her  confcience  in  fleep. 
Dreams  have  been  a dramatic  expedient  ever 
fince  there  has  been  a drama  ; /Efchylus  recites 
the  dream  of  Clytemneftra  immediately  before 
her  fon  Oreftes  kills  her  j fhe  fancies  (he  has 
given  birth  to  a dragon — 

This  new-born  dragon , like  an  infant  child. 

Laid  in  the  cradle  Jeon'  d in  want  of  food-. 

And  in  her  dream  Jhe  held  it  to  her  bread : 

The  milk  he  drew  was  mixt  with  clotted  blood. 

(Potter.) 

This  which  is  done  by  Hlfchylus,  has  been  done 
by  hundreds  after  him ; but  to  introduce  upon 
the  feene  the  very  perfon,  walking  in  deep,  and 
giving  vent  to  the  horrid  fancies,  that  haunt  her 
dream,  in  broken  fpeeches  expreffive  of  her 
guilt,  uttered  before  witnefies,  and  accompanied 
with  that  natural  and  expreflive  action  of  waffl- 
ing the  blood  from  her  defiled  hands,  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  original  and  bold  genius  of  Shake- 
fpear  only.  It  is  an  incident  fo  full  of  tragic 
horror,  fo  daring  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  truly 
chara&eriltic,  that  it  Hands  out  as  a prominent 
feature  in  the  moll  fubliine  drama  in  the  world, 

S and 
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and  fully  compenfates  for  any  facrifices  the  poet 
might  have  made  in  the  previous  arrangement 
of  his  incidents. 


N°  LVIII. 


Servetur  ad  imam 

Qualls  ab  incepto  procejjerit , et  fibl  conjfet: 

(Horat.) 

J^ACB ET H now  approaches  towards  his 
cataftrophe  : The  heir  of  the  crown  is  in 
arms,  and  he  muft  defend  valiantly  what  he  has 
ufurped  villainoufly.  His  natural  valour  does 
not  fuffice  for  this  trial ; he  reforts  to  the 
witches  j he  conjures  them  to  give  anfwer 
to  what  he  fliall  afk,  and  he  again  runs 
into  all  thofe  pleonafms  of  fpeech,  which  I 
before  remarked : The  predictions  he  extorts 
from  the  apparitions  are  fo  couched  as  to  feem 
favourable  to  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
correfpond  with  events,  which  afterwards  pro\e 
fatal.  The  management  of  this  incident  lias  fo 
clofe  a refemblance  to  what  the  poet  Claudian 
has  done  in  the  inftance  of  Ruffinus’s  viiion  the 
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night  before  his  maflacrc,  that  I am  tempted  to 
infert  the  paflage — 


Ecce  videt  diras  alludere  protinus  umbras, 

£>uas  dedit  ipfe  neci ; quarum  qua  darior  una 
Fifa  loqui — Proh  ! /urge  loro-,  quid  plurima  volvis 
Anxius  P hac  requiem  rebus,  finemque  labori 
Allatura  dies : Omni  jam  plebe  redibis 
Altior,  et  lati  manibus  portabere  vulgi — 

Has  canit  ambages.  0 c cult o fail'd ur  ille 
Omine,  nec  capitis  fxi  prafagia  fenfd. 


A ghafily  vifion  in  the  dead  cf  night 
Of  mangled,  murder'd  gkojis  appall  his  fight  ; 

When  hark  ! a voice  from  forth  the  fis  adowy  train 
Cries  out— Awake!  what  thoughts  perplex  thy  brain  P 
Awake,  arife ! behold  the  day  appears. 

That  ends  thy  labours,  and  difpels  thy  fears : 

To  loftier  heights  thy  tow' ring  head  /hall  rife, 

And  the  glad  crowd  Jhall  lift  thee  to  the fkies — 

Thus  fpake  the  voices  He  triumphs,  nor  beneath 
Th'  ambiguous  omen  fees  the  doom  of  death. 

Confiding  in  his  auguries  Macbeth  now  pre- 
pares for  battle:  by  the  firft  of  thefe  he  is 
allured— 


That  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth. 


By  the  fecond  prediction  he  is  told— 


Macbsik  ■ 
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Macbeth  JhaR  never  vanquifht  be,  until 
Great  B imam-wood  to  Dunfmane' s high  hill 
Shall  come  aga  'utji  him. 

Thefe  he  calls  fweet  hoadments ! and  concludes — 
To  feep  in  fpite  of  thunder. 

This  play  is  fo  replete  with  excellencies,  that  it 
would  exceed  all  bounds,  if  I were  to  notice 
every  one  ; I pafs  over  therefore  that  incom- 
parable feene  between  Macbeth,  the  phyfician 
and  Seyton,  in  which  the  agitations  of  his  mind 
are  fo  wonderfully  exprdled,  and,  without 
paufing  for  the  death  of  Lady  Macbeth,  I con- 
duct the  reader  to  that  crifis,  when  the  meffenger 
has  announced  the  ominous  approach  ofBirnam- 
wood — A burft  of  fury,  an  exclamation  fcconded 
by  a blow  is  the  firft  natural  explofion  of  a foul 
fo  ftung  with  fcorpions  as  Macbeth’s  : The  hid- 
den gull:  is  no.fooner  difeharged,  than  nature 
fpeaks  her  own  language,  and  the  (till  voice  of 
confcience,  like  reafon  in  the  midft  of  madnefs, 
murmurs  forth  thefe  mournful  words — 

I pall  in  refolut lor.,  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  Ihe fend, 

That  lies  like  truth. 

With  what  an  exquifite  feeling  has  this  darling 
fon  of  nature  here  thrown  in  this  touching,  this 
Vql.  II:  i pathetic 
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pathetic  fentence,  amidft  the  very  whirl  and 
eddy  of  conflicting  paflions  ! Here  is  a ftudy  for 
dramatic  poets  ; this  is  a ftring  for  an  actor’s 
fkill  to  touch  ■,  this  will  difcourfe  fweet  mufic  to 
the  human  heart,  with  which  it  is  finely  unifoned 
when  {truck  with  the  hand  of  a matter. 

Thev  next  ftep  brings  us  to  the  laft  fcene  of 
Macbeth’s  dramatic  exigence : Flufht  with  the 
blood  of  Siward  he’ is  encountered  by  Macduff, 
who  croffes  him  like  his  evil  genius — Macbeth 
cries  out— 

Of  all  men  elfe  I have  avoided  thee. 

To  the  laft  moment  of  character  the  faithful  poet 
fupports  him : He  breaks  off  from  Angle  com- 
bat, and  in  the  tremendous  paufe,  fo  beautifully 
contrived  to  hang  fufpenfe  and  terror  on  the 
moral  fcene  of  his  exit,  the  tyrant  driven  to  bay, 
and  panting  with  the  heat  and  ltruggle  of  the 
fight,  vauntingly  exclaims — 

Macb.  As  eafy  may' ft  thou  the  inly  enchant  air 

With  thy  keen  floor d imprefs , as  make  me  bleed : 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crefts, 

I bear  a charmed  life,  nuhich  muft  notyttLi 
To  one  of  r woman  born. 

Macd.  Dejpa'tr  thy  charm  f ■ 

And  let  the  Angel,  no  horn  thou  fill  haf  ferv'd. 

Tell  thee  Macduff  noas  from  bis  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 


Macb, 


Macb.  Accurfed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  ?ne  fo  ! 

For  it  bath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man. 

There  fmks  the  fpirit  of  Macbeth— 

Behold I where  funds 

Th'  ufurper's  curfed  head! 

How  completely  does  this  coincide  with  the  paf- 
fage  already  quoted  ! 

Occulto  fallitur  ille 

Omine,  nec  capitis  fixx  prafagia  feutit. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  tent  of  Richard . It 
is  matter  of  admiration  to  obferve  how  many 
incidents  the  poet  has  collected  in  a frnall  com- 
pafs,  to  fet  the  military  charadter  of  his  chief 
perfonage  in  a brilliant  point  of  view.  A fuc- 
ceffion  of  fcouts  and  mefiengers  report  a variety 
of  intelligence,  all  which,  though  generally  of 
the  molt  alarming  nature,  he  meets  not  only 
with  his  natural  gallantry,  but  fometimes  with 
pleafantry  and  a certain  archnefs  and  repartee, 
which  is  peculiar  to  him  throughout  the 
<lrama. 

It  is  not  only  a curious,  but  delightful  talk  to 
examine  by  what  fubtle  and  almoft  impercep- 
tible touches  Shakefpear  contrives  to  fet  fuch 
marks  upon  his  charadters,  as  give  them  the 

S 2 molt 
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moft  living  likeneffes  that  can  be  conceived.  In 
this,  above  all  other  poets  that  ever  exifted,  he  is 
a ftudy  and  a model  of  perfection  : The  great 
diftinguifhing  paflions  every  poet  may  defcribe ; 
but  Shakefpear  gives  you  their  humours,  their 
minuteft  foibles,  thofe  little  ftarts  and  caprices, 
which  nothing  but  the  moft  intimate  familiarity 
brings  to  light : Other  authors  write  characters 
like  hiftorians  ; he  like  the  bofom  friend  of  the 
perfon  he  defcribes.  The  following  extracts 
will  furnifh  an  example  of  what  I have  been 
faying. 

Ratcliff  informs  Richard  that  a fleet  is  dif- 
covered  on  the  weftern  coaft,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
party  of  Richmond — 

K.Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  pojl  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ; 

Ratcliff,  thy f elf ; or  Catejby Where  is  he? 

Catef.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catejby,  fly  to  the  Duke. 

Catef.  I will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haftc. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither  ; pof  to  Salijhury  ; 

When  thou  com'fi  thither — Dull,  unmindful  villain  ! 

(To  Catejby.) 

Why  faff  thou  here,  and  go' f not  to  the  Duke  ? 
Catef.  Firjl,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  bigknefs'  pleafure, 
JVhat  from  your  grace  I Jhall  deliver  to  him. 
K.Rich,  Ob,  true, good  Catejby  t 

I are 
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I am  perfuaded  I need  not  point  out  to  the 
reader’s  fenfibility  the  fine  turn  in  this  expref- 
fion,  Good  Catejby ! How  can  we  be  furprized  if 
fuch  a poet  makes  us  in  love  even  with  his  vil- 
lains ? — Ratcliff  proceeds — 

Rat.  What  may  it  pleafe  you /ball  I do  at  Salijhury  ? 

K.  Rich.  Why,  < what  avou'dji  thou  do  there  before  I go? 
Rat.  Your  highnefs  told  me  I JhoiC dpoji  before. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd. 

Thefe  fine  touches  can  efcape  no  man,  who  has 
an  eye  for  nature.  Lord  Stanley  reports  to 
Richard — 

Stanl.  Richmond  is  on  thefeas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  fink,  and  be  the  feas  on  him  1 
White-liver' d runagate,  <what  doth  he  there? 

This  reply  is  pointed  with  irony  and  invedtive  : 
There  are  two  caufes  in  nature  and  character 
for  this ; firft,  Richard  was  before  informed  of 
the  news  ; his  paffion  was  not  taken  by  furprize, 
and  he  was  enough  at  eafe  to  make  a play  upon 
Stanley’s  words — on  the  feas — and  retort — be  the 
feas  on  him  ! — Secondly,  Stanley  was  a fufpedfed 
fubjedt,  Richard  was  therefore  interefted  to  fhew 
a contempt  of  his  competitor  before  a man  of 
fuch  doubtful  allegiance.  In  the  fpirit  of  this 
impreflion  he  urges  Stanley  to  give  an  explicit 
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anfwer  to  the  queflion — What  doth  he  there  ? 
Stanley  endeavours  to  evade  by  anfwering  that 
he  knows  not  but  by  guefs : The  evafion  only 
flrengthens  Richard’s  fufpicions,  and  he  ao-ain 
pufhes  him  to  difclofe  what  he  only  guefles— 
Well)  as  you  guefs — Stanley  replies — 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  craven. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty?  Is  the  fword  Unfiuayd? 

Is  the  king  dead?  the  empire  unpojfefs'd? 

What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  <we  ? 

And  <ivho  is  England' s king  but  great  York's  heir  ? 

Then  tell  me  tub  at  makes  be  upon  the  fea  ? 

What  a clufter  of  charadteriftic  excellencies  are 
here  before  us  ? All  thefe  interrogatories  are 
ad  hominem  ; they  fit  no  man  but  Stanley,  they 
can  be  uttered  by  no  man  but  Richard,  and  thev 
can  flow  from  the  conceptions  of  no  poet  but 
the  poet  of  nature. 

Stanley’s  whole  fcene  ought  to  be  invefli- 
gated,  for  it  is  full  of  beauties,  but  I confefs 
inyfelf  exhaufted  with  the  tafk,  * and  language 
does  not  fuffice  to  furnifh  frefh  terms  of  ad- 
miration, which  a clofer  ferutiny  would  call 
forth. 

Other  meffengers  fucceed  Lord  Stanley, 
Richard’s  fiery  impatience  does  not  wait  the 
telling,  but  taking  the  outlet  of  the  account  to 

be 
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be  ominous,  he  ftrikes  the  courier,  who  pro- 
ceeding with  his  report  concludes  with  the  good 
tidings  of  Buckingham’s  difperfion — Richard  in- 
ftantly  retrains  and  fays — 

Oh  ! I cry  thee  mercy. 

There  is  my  purfe  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

This  is  another  trait  of  the  fame  caft:  with  that 

of  Good  Catejby. 

Battles  are  of  the  growth  of  modern  tragedy ; 
I am  not  learned  enough  in  the  old  ftage  to 
know  if  Shakefpear  is  the  inventor  of  this  bold 
and  buttling  innovation ; but  I am  fure  he  is 
unrivalled  in  his  execution  of  it,  and  this  of 
Bofworth-field  is  a matter-piece.  I fhall  be  lefs 
particular  in  my  prefent  defcription  of  it,  becaufe 
I may  probably  bring  it  under  general  review 
with  other  fcenes  of  the  like  fort. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  Richard  nothing  can  be  more  glow- 
ing than  the  fcene,  nothing  more  brilliant  than 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  character  : He  exhibits 
the  character  of  a perfect  general,  in  whom  how- 
ever ardent  courage  feems  the  ruling  feature  ; 
he  performs  every  part  of  his  office  with  minute 
attention,  he  enquires  if  certain  alterations  are 
made  in  his  armour,  and  even  orders  what  par- 
ticular horfe  he  intends  to  charge  with : He  is 

S 4 gay 
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gay  with  his  chief  officers,  and  even  gracious  to 
fome  he  confides  in  : His  gallantry  is  of  fo  daz- 
zling a quality,  that  we  begin  to  feel  the  pride 
of  Englifhmen,  and,  overlooking  his  crimes, 
glory  in  our  courageous  king  : Richmond  is  one 
of  thofe  civil,  confcientious  gentlemen,  who  are 
not  very  apt  to  captivate  a fpedlator,  and  Richard, 
loaded  as  he  is  with  enormities,  rifes  in  the 
comparifon,  and  I fufpedl  carries  the  good  wifhes 
of  many  of  his  audience  into  a£tion,  and  dies 
with  their  regret. 

As  foon  as  he  retires  to  his  tent  the  poet  be- 
gins to  put  in  motion  his  great  moral  machinery 
of  the  ghofts.  Trifles  are  not  made  for  Shake- 
fpear  ; difficulties,  that  would  have  plunged  the 
fpirit  of  any  other  poet,  and  turned  his  fcenery 
into  inevitable  ridicule,  are  nothing  in  his  way; 
he  brings  forward  a long  firing  of  ghofts,  and 
puts  a fpeech  into  each  of  their  mouths  without 
any  fear  of  confequenees.  Richard  ftarts  from 
his  couch,  and  before  he  has  fhaken  off  the  ter- 
rors of  his  dream,  cries  out — 

Give  me  another  horfe ! — Bind  up  my  wounds! — 

Have  mercy,  Jefu ! — Soft,  I did  but  dream 

0 coward  confcience &c. 

But  I may  conclude  my  fubjeift ; every  reader 
can  go  on  with  the  foliloquy,  and  no  words  of 


mine 


mine  can  be  wanted  to  excite  their  admira* 
tion. 


N°  LIX. 


M O N G S T the  various  orders  and  ranks 


. of  men  in  civilized  fociety,  fome  are  enti- 
tled to  our  refpedl  for  the  dignity  and  utility  of 
their  profe/Tion  ; but  as  there  are  many  more 
than  merely  natural  wants  to  be  provided  for  in 
a ftate  of  high  refinement,  other  arts  and  occu- 
pations will  occur,  which  though  not  fo  highly 
to  be  refpedted  for  their  utility,  will  yet  be 
valued  and  carelfed  for  the  pleafures  they  beftow. 
In  this  light  there  is  perhaps  no  one  order  of 
men  who  contribute  more  largely  to  the  pleafing 
and  moral  amufements  of  the  age,  than  our 
a£tors.  As  I mean  to  devote  this  paper  to  their 
ufe  and  fervice,  I {hall  begin  it  with  a fhort  paf- 
fage  extracted  from  Mr.  Dow’s  Hiftory  of  Hin- 
doftan. 

“ During  all  thefe  tranfactions  the  gates  of 
“ Delhi  were  kept  fhut.  Famine  began  to  rage 
“ every  day  more  and  more  ; but  the  Shaw  was 
“ deaf  to  the  miferies  of  mankind  The  public 
“ fpirit  of  Tucki,  a famous  aflor,  defcrves  to  be 
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« recorded  upon  this  occafion.  He  exhibited  a 
<c  play  before  Nadir  Shaw,  with  which  that  mo- 
“ narch  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  commanded 
<c  Tucki  to  afk,  and  what  he  wilhed  Ihould  be 
<c  done  for  him.  Tucki  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
*c  faid,  O King,  command  the  gates  to  he  opened, 
“ that  the  poor  may  not  perijh  ! His  requeft  was 
u granted,  and  half  the  city  poured  into  the 
“ country;  and  the  place  was  fupplied  in  a few 
il  days  with  plenty  of  provifions.” 

Though  it  is  not  every  adtor’s  let  to  fave  a 
city,  yet  it  is  his  province  to  drive  an  enemy 
out  of  it,  almoft  as  formidable  as  famine. 

There  is  fuch  a combination  of  natural  gifts 
requifite  to  the  formation  of  a compleat  adtor, 
that  it  is  more  a cafe  of  wonder  how'’  fo  many 
good  ones  are  to  be  found,  than  why  fo  few  in- 
ftances  of  excellence  can  be  produced.  Every 
thing,  that  refults  from  nature  alone,  lies  out  of 
the  province  of  inftrudlion,  and  no  rules  that  I 
know  of  will  ferve  to  give  a fine  form,  a fine 
voice,  or  even  thofe  fine  feelings,  which  are 
amongft  the  firft  properties  of  an  actor.  7 hefe 
in  fudt  are  the  tools  and  materials  of  his  trade, 
and  thefe  neither  his  own  indultry,  nor  any  man’s 
affiftance  can  bellow.  But  the  right  ufe  and 
application  of  them  is  another  queltion,  and  there 
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he  mud  look  for  his  directions  from  education, 
induftry  and  judgment. 

A clafiical  education,  if  it  be  not  infilled  on 
as  indifpenfable  to  a great  aflor,  is  yet  fo  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  every  branch  of  his  art, that 
it  is  a molt  happy  circumflance  in  their  lot,  who 
can  avail  themfelves  of  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behoves  him  in  the  very 
firft  place  to  be  thoroughly  verfed  in  all  the  chief 
dramatic  writers  of  his  own  country.  Of  all 
thefe  Shakefpear  is  fo  out  of  fight  the  principal, 
that  for  diftinction  fake  I will  confine  myfelf  to 
him  only.  This  author  therefore  mud  be  ftudied 
in  the  moll  critical  and  fcrutinizing  manner  ; 
not  by  parts,  but  in  the  whole  ; for  it  is  the  veriefl 
folly  in  any  young  ftudent  for  the  ftage  to  read 
by  character,  or  attach  himfelf  to  any  one  pre- 
dominant part,  in  which  he  aims  at  a difplay, 
until  he  has  poffeft  himfelf  in  the  compleateft 
manner  of  the  whole  drama,  in  which  he  is  to 
(land.  Every  movement  of  the  author’s  mind 
fhould  be  unravelled,  all  thofe  fmall  but  delicate 
incidents,  which  ferve  to  announce  or  difcrimi- 
nate  a leading  character,  every  thing  faid  to  him, 
or  of  him,  as  well  as  by  him,  are  to  be  carefully 
gathered  up  ; for  Shakefpear  in  particular  paints 
fo  very  clofe  to  nature,  and  with  fuch  marking 

touches, 
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touches,  that  he  gives  the  very  look  an  ador' 
ouzht  to  wear,  when  he  is  on  his  fcene. 

When  an  a&or  has  done  this,  he  will  find  his 
underftanding  fo  enlightened  by  the  talk,  and  his 
mind  poffeft  with  fuch  a paflion  for  what  is  na- 
tural, that  he  will  fcorn  the  forry  practice  of 
tricks,  and  that  vain  ftudy  of  fetting  himfelf  off 
by  this  or  that  preconcerted  attitude,  in  which 
fome  handicraft-men,  who  were  more  like  tum- 
blers than  tragedians,  have  in  times  paft  dif- 
graced  their  profeflion  : In  fhort,  if  he  ftudies 
his  author  he  will  have  no  need  to  ftudy  his 
looking-glafs  : Let  him  feel  and  he  will  be  fure 
to  exprefs  ; Nature,  that  gave  him  limbs  and 
organs  of  fpeech,  will  be  fure  to  give  him  action, 
and  he  need  not  meafure  the  board  he  is  to  fall 
upon,  as  if  he  was  to  make  his  exit  down  a 
trap. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  I would  with 
him  to  avoid,  which  is  a repugnance  againft  ap- 
pearing in  characters  of  an  unamiable  fort ; (the 
ladies  will  obferve  I addrefs  myfelf  to  both  fexes 
throughout:)  It  is  a narrow  notion  to  luppofe 
that  there  can  be  any  adhefion  either  of  vice  or 
virtue  to  the  real  character  ; or  that  revenge, 
cruelty,  perfidioufnefs  or  cowardice  can  be  tranf- 
pofed  into  a man’s  nature,  becaufe  he  profef- 
fionally  reprefents  thefe  evil  qualities.  If  I had 

not 
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not  determined  againft  particularizing  any  per^ 
fon  in  this  paper,  I fhould  here  quote  the  exam- 
ple of  an  adtor,  whofe  untimely  death  every 
friend  of  the  drama  muft  deplore,  and  whofe 
good  fenfe  1 might  appeal  to  in  confirmation  of 
my  advice. 

Of  this  above  all  things  every  adfor  may  af- 
fure  himfelf,  that  there  is  no  calling  or  profeffion 
in  life,  that  can  lefs  endure  the  diftradtions  of 
intemperance  and  diffipation.  A knowledge  of 
the  world  no  doubt  is  neceflary  to  him,  and  he 
muft  therefore  take  his  (hare  in  fociety,  but  there 
is  no  other  introdudfion  into  the  beft  company, 
but  by  meriting  a place  in  it ; and  as  for  vulgar 
fellowfhips  and  connedtions,  where  a man  is  to 
adf  the  pleafant  fellow  and  fet  the  table  in  a roar, 
if  he  has  not  the  fpirit  and  diferetion  to  decline 
them,  he  will  foon  find  his  profeftional  talents 
facrificed  to  his  convivial  ones  ; if  he  does  not 
referve  all  his  exertions  for  his  art,  nature  muft 
fink  under  double  duty,  and  the  moft  that  he 
can  obtain  in  return  will  be  pity. 

An  eminent  adtor  fhould  refolve  to  fortify 
himfe'f  againft  the  many  perfonal  attacks,  which 
in  the  prefent  times  he  is  to  expedt  from  friends 
as  well  as  foes  : by  the  former  I mean  thofc 
friends,  whofe  ill-judged  applaufes  are  as  dan- 
gerous to  his  repofe  as  calumny  itfelf.  That 

3 proper 
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proper  fenfe  of  himfelf,  which  holds  a middle 
place  between  diffidence  and  arrogance,  is  what 
he  muft  oppofe  to  thefe  attacks  of  extravaeant 
applaufe  or  illiberal  defamation  ; for  gentlemen 
of  wit  and  pleafantry  find  fo  much  amufement 
in  fporting  with  the  feelings  of  affors,  that  they 
will  write ; and  there  is  a figure  called  hyperbole 
much  in  fafhion  amongft  them,  the  excellent 
property  of  which  figure  is  that  it  cuts  both 
ways — virtus  ejus  ex  diverfo  par  augendi  atque 
minuendi — Now  although  the  hyperbole  is  a figure 
of  freedom,  and  has  certain  privileges,  that  go 
beyond  credibility,  yet  I have  the  authority  of 
Quintilian  to  fay  that  it  has  bounds  ; on  the  out- 
iide  of  truth,  I confefs,  but  ftill  within  reafon— 
Quam  vis  enim  ejl  omnis  hyperbole  ultra  jidan  j 
non  tamen  ejfe  debet  ultra  modum — An  actor 
therefore  will  do  wifely  to  put  no  faith  in  fuch 
a double-tongued  figure,  nor  form  any  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  who  are  in  the  daily 
ufe  of  it. 

If  he  would  have  better  authority  for  the  ad- 
vice I give  him,  let  him  turn  to  his  books,  and 
he  will  not  find  a writer  of  eminence,  either  an- 
tient  or  modern,  that  will  not  tell  him  flander  is 
a tax  on  merit.  1 fhall  inftance  only  one  of 
each,  becaufe  I will  not  burthen  him  with  quo- 
tations. The  firffc  of  thefe  is  Tacitus , a writer 
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of  unqueflionable  authority,  and  one  who  has 
left  as  good  receipts  for  wholefome  judgment  in 
all  worldly  affairs  as  any  man  whatever  : His 
maxim  indeed  is  fiiort,  for  he  makes  no  wafte  of 
words  on  any  occalion  ; fpeaking  of  certain  li- 
bellous publications,  he  obferves— Spreta  exo~ 
lefcunt  \ fi  irafcare , agnita  videntur : — Which  may 
be  thus  rendered — Contempt  difarm  t abufe ; refenty 
and  you  adopt  it. — The  other  which  I fhall  adduce, 
is  the  judicious  and  amiable  Mr.  Aldifon , who 
is  rather  more  diffufive  on  the  fubjedt,  but  con- 
cludes his  opinion  with  this  recommendation  of 
the  prelcription  above  mentioned — That  it  is  a 
piece  of  fortitude , which  every  man  owes  to  his  own 
innocence , and  without  which  it  is  impojfible  for  a 
man  cf  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with 
himfelfi  in  a country  that  abounds  with  wit  and 
liberty.  ( Spec!.  N°  355). 

When  I have  faid  this,  I am  free  to  own,  that 
it  is  an  act  of  aggravated  Cruelty  to  attack  a 
man,  whofe  profeffion  lays  him  fo  continually  at 
mercy,  and  who  has  fewer  defences  than  other 
men  to  refort  to.  An  adtor  has  a claim  upon 
the  public  for  their  protection,  whofe  fervant  ho 
is  j and  he  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  man  in 
particular,  whofe  heart  he  has  dilated  with  bene- 
volence, or  lightened  with  feftivity ; if  we  are 
grateful  to  the  furgeon  who  affuages  the  pain  of 
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a feftcring  fore,  or  draws  even  a thorn  from  our 
flefh,  fhould  we  not  remember  him  with  kind- 
nefs,  who  heals  our  heart  of  its  inquietude,  and 
chears  thofe  hours  with  gaiety  and  innocence, 
which  we  might  elfe  have  devoted  to  gloominefs 
of  guilt  ? 

If  an  a£tor  has  thefe  claims  upon  the  world 
at  large,  what  ought  he  not  to  expedt  from  the 
poet  in  particular  ? The  poet’s  arms  fhould  be 
his  natural  afylum,  a fhield  from  the  arrows  of 
envy  and  detraftion.  An  adtor  is  in  the  capa- 
city of  a fteward  to  every  living  mufe,  and  of  an 
executor  to  every  departed  one  : The  poet  digs 
tip  the  ore ; he  fifts  it  from  the  drofs,  refines 
and  purifies  it  for  the  mint ; the  actor  fets  the 
{lamp  upon  it,  and  makes  it  current  in  th* 
world. 


( 


N°  LX.  - 

THERE  is  no  period  of  antient  hiftbry 
would  afford  a more  ufeful  ffudv  to  a 

J 

young  prince,  than  an  accurate  delineation-  of 
the  whole  life  of  Tiberius  : This  ought  to  bfe 
done  with  great  care  and  ability,  for  it  is  a 
. character 
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chatadler  extremely  difficult  to  develope,  and 
one  that  by  a continued  chain  of  incidents  fur- 
nifties  a leflon  in  every  link  of  its  connexion 
highly  interefting  to  all  pupils,  but  mod  to  thofe 
who  are  on  the  road  to  empire.  To  trace  the 
conduct  of  Tiberius  from  his  firft  appearance  in 
hiftory  to  his  death,  is  as  if  we  fhould  begin 
with  the  laft  a£ls  of  Auguftus  and  read  his  ftory 
backwards  to  its  commencement  in  the  civil 
wars  ; each  narration  would  then  begin  with 
honour  and  conclude  with  infamy.  If  Auguftus 
had  never  attained  to  empire,  he  would  have 
had  a moft  difgraceful  page  in  hiftory;  on  the 
other  hand,  had  Tiberius  died  with  Germanicus, 
he  would  have  merited  a very  glorious  one : It 
fhould  feem  therefore  that  he  was  by  nature  a 
better  man  than  his  predeceftor.  The  cautious 
timid  character  of  Auguftus  kept  him  under 
conftant  awe  of  thofc  he  governed,  and  he  was 
diligent  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  opinions  of 
mankind  ; but  there  are  rents  and  fiftures  enough 
in  the  veil,  which  adulation  has  thrown  over 
him,  through  which  to  fpy  out  the  impurities 
and  meanneftes  of  his  natural  difpofition.  Tibe- 
rius feems  on  his  part  alfo  to  have  had  a jealous 
holding  and  refpedl  towards  Germanicus,  which 
had  an  influence  over  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ; 
but  it  was  a felf-reftraint,  founded  in  emulation, 
Vol.  II.  T • not 
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not  in  fear.  It  is  hinted  that  Auguftus  had  in 
mind  to  reftore  the  commonwealth,  and  give 
back  her  liberties  to  Rome  ; and  thefe  may  very 
poffibly  have  been  his  meditations ; but  they 
never  arofe  in  his  mind  till  he  found  his  life  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  decay,  when,  having  no  heir  of 
his  own  body,  he  would  willingly  have  had  the 
empire  ceafe  with  him,  and  left  pofterity  to  draw 
the  conclufion,  that  no  fucceflor  could  be  found 
fit  to  take  it  after  him ; this  I can  readily  be- 
I eve  he  would  have  done  in  his  laft  moments,  if 
he  could,  and  even  before  his  laft  moments  if 
he  dared  ; but  the  fhock,  which  fuch  a refolution 
might  poffibly  have  occafioned,  alarmed  his 
fears,  and  he  was  too  tenacious  of  power  to  quit 
it  upon  any  other  motives  than  thofe  of  abfolute 
conviction  that  he  could  hold  it  no  longer.  This 
is  fo  much  in  character,  that  I think  it  very  pro- 
bable he  might  have  tried  it  upon  Tiberius  in 
his  long  death-bed  converfation  with  him  at 
Nola — Revocation  cx  it  mere  Tiberium  diu  fecretj 
fcrmone  detinuit , neque  pojl  ulli  majori  negctio 
animum  accommodavit.  ( Suetonius.)  This  paftage 
is  very  curious,  and  fome  important  conjectures 
may  fairly  be  grounded  upon  it.  Suetonius  fays 
that  the  conference  was  long,  and  alfo  that  it  was 
private ; and  he  adds  that  Auguftus,  after  his 
converfation  with  his  fuccelTor,  never  turned  his 
1 1 thoughts 
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thoughts  to  any  important  bufinefs,  or  in  other 
words,  any  matter  of  ftate  whatever.  The  fe- 
crecy  of  this  conference  very  much  favours  my 
conjecture,  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  difluade 
Tiberius  from  holding  on  the  empire,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  up  corroborates  the  pro- 
bability of  that  conjefture  ; and  I further  incline 
to  think  it  likely  that  it  might  make  ferious  im- 
preflions  on  Tiberius’s  mind,  as  to  the  meafure 
propofed  ; for  I can  never  believe  that  the  re- 
pugnance, with  which  Tiberius  took  the  charge 
of  the  government  upon  him,  was  wholly 
feigned,  th«ugh  hiftorians  agree  in  giving  it  that 
turn  ; his  long  and  voluntary  exile  in  the  iflan'd 
of  Rhodes,  where  he  feemed  for  a time  to  have 
renounced  all  defire  of  fucceeding  to  the  empire, 
might  be  a reafon  with  Auguftus  for  making 
this  experiment  upon  a man  of  his  cold  and  fe- 
queftered  habits.  At  all  events  I think  it  high- 
ly natural  to  fuppofe  that  Auguftus  would  not 
have  clofetted  him  in  this  manner,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  him  leflons  and 
inftrucfions  in  the  arts  of  government;  for  in 
that  cafe  his  vanity,  which  made  him  aCf  a part 
for  applaufe  even  in  his  expiring  moments, 
would  have  opened  his  doors  to  his  family  and 
attendants,  that  they  might  have  been  prefent  to 
record  his  fayings ; and  we  fhould  have  had  as 
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many  fine  maxims  in  his  dying  fpeech,  as  So- 
crates uttered  in  his  prifon,  or  Seneca  in  his 
bath : Add  to  this,  that  he  certainly  bore  no 
good-will  to  Tiberius,  who  was  not  a fucceffor 
to  his  mind,  nor  could  he  wifii  to  elevate  the 
Claudian  family  to  the  throne:  It  is  not  likely 
however  that  he  altogether  fucceeded  with  Ti- 
berius, or  brought  him  to  make  any  abfolute 
promife  of  abdication ; for  in  that  cafe  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  taken  credit  with  the 
people  about  him,  for  having  been  the  means 
of  reftoring  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  he 
would  have  made  as  great  a parade  of  patriotifm, 
as  would  have  become  a Cato  or  a Solon ; but 
the  author  above  quoted  fays  he  took  no  further 
account  of  public  bufincfs,  and  therefore  we  may 
conclude  the  conference,  if  it  took  that  turn, 
did  not  come  to  any  fatisfadlory  conclufion  on 
the  point. 

Tiberius  on  his  acccllion  found  the  empire  in 
a critical  fituation,  for  befides  the  movements 
which  Clemens  on  one  part  and  Scribonius  Libo 
on  another  were  making,  the  Pannonian  and 
German  armies  were  in  abfolute  revolt.  This 
was  no  time  for  making  any  change  in  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  imperial  power,  had  he  been  fo 
difpofcd;  as  he  was  a man  of  deep  meafures,  he 
held-himfejf  on  the  rcfcrvc  with  the  fenate,  and 
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differed  them  to  folicit  his  acceptance  of  the  fo- 
vereign  power  upon  their  knees  : He  wifhed  to 
have  afleflors  in  the  government;  he  would  take 
his  (hare,  and  whatever  department  in  the  date 
they  fhould  recommend  to  his  charge,  he  would 
readily  undertake.  Had  he  perfifted  in  refufing 
the  empire,  or  had  he  attempted  to  throw 
the  conftitution  back  to  its  firft  principles  of 
freedom,  the  mutinous  legions  would  have 
forced  the  fovereignty  upon  Germanicus ; but 
by  this  fuggeftion  of  a partition  he  artfully 
founded  the  temper  of  the  fenate,  where  there 
were  fome  leading  men  of  very  doubtful  cha- 
racters, whom  Auguftus  had  marked  out  in 
his  laft  illnefs ; from  two  of  thefe,  Afinius  Gal- 
lus  and  L.  Aruntius,  Tiberius’s  propofal  drew 
an  anfwer,  in  which  they  demanded  of  him  to 
declare  what  particular  department  of  the  ftate 
he  would  chufe  to  have  committed  to  him. 
This  was  opening  enough  for  one  of  his  pene- 
tration, and  he  drew  his  conclufions  upon, the 
fpot,  evading  for  the  time  the  fnare  that  was 
laid  for  him. 

The  fervile  and  exceflive  adulation  of  the  fe- 
nate foon  convinced  him,  that  the  Roman  lpirit 
had  fuftered  a total  change  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  and  that  the  ftate  might  indeed  be 
thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  attempt  at  a 

change 
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change  in  favour  of  freedom,  but  that  flavery 
and  fubmiflion  under  a defpotic  mafter  was  their 
determined  choice,  and  if  the  alternative  was  to 
lie  between  himfelf  and  any  other  there  was 
little  room  for  hefitation : Who  more  fit  than 
the  adopted  heir  of  Auguftus,  and  a defeendant 
of  the  Claudian  houfe,  which  ranked  fo  high  in 
the  Patrician  nobility,  and  fo  fuperior  in  preten- 
itons  of  anceftry  and  merit  to  the  Julian  and 
O&avian  gentry,  from  whom  his  predeceffors 
were  ignobly  defcended? 

When  the  German  and  Pannonian  mutinies 
were  appeafed,  there  feems  to  have  been  a period 
©f  repof'e,  when  he  might  have  new  modelled 
the  conftitution,  had  he  been  fo  difpofed;  but 
this  I take  to  be  appearance  only,  for  thofe  mu- 
tinies had  been  quelled  by  Germanicus  and 
Druius,  and  both  thefe  princes  were  in  the 
adoption ; and  the  latter  of  a very  turbulent  and 
ambitious  fpirit. 

For  the  fpace  of  two  compleat  years  Tiberius 
never  ftirred  out  of  the  doors  of  his  palace, 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment. In  this  period  he  certainly  did  many 
excellent  things,  and  though  his  manners  were 
not  calculated  for  popularity,  yet  his  reputa- 
tion through  the  empire  was  univerfal ; he 
regulated  all  domcftic  matters  with  conGimmste 
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prudence,  and  on  fome  occafions  with  a libe- 
ral and  courteous  fpirit:  In  the  diftant  pro- 
vinces, where  w'ars  and  difturbances  were  more 
frequent,  public  meafures  were  more  indebted 
for  their  fuccels  to  the  good  policy  of  his  in- 
ftrudfions,  than  to  the  courage  and  adtivitv 
ot  his  generals,  though  Germanicus  was  of  the 
number. 

The  death  of  that  mod:  amiable  and  excellent 
prince,  which  was  imputed  to  the  machinations 
of  Cneius  Pifo,  involved  Tiberius  in  iome  de- 
gree in  the  fame  fufpicion ; but  as  Tacitus  in 
his  account  of  the  event  gives  admiffion  to  an, 
idle  dory  of  forceries  and  incantations  pra&ifed 
oy  Pifo  for  compafling  the  death  of  Germanicus,, 
and  Hates  no  circumftance  that  can  give  any 
reafonable  ground  for  belief  that  he  actually 
poifoned  him,  I am  not  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  the  tranfedtion,  even  in  refpeft  to  Pifo’s  being 
guilty  of  the  murder,  much  lefs  with  regard  to 
Tiberius.  Tacitus  indeed  hints  at  fecret  orders- 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  given  by  the  em- 
peror to  Pifo ; but  this,  which  at  bed  is  mere 
matter  of  report,  does  not  go  to  the  affair  of 
the  poifoning,  but  only  to  fome  private  intima- 
tions, in  which  the  emprefs  was  chief  mover, 
for  mortifying  the  pride  of  Agrippina.  It  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  when  Pifo  openly  returned  to 
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Rome,  and  flood  a public  trial,  that  thefe  orders* 
bad  any  fuch  exiflcd,  could  have  been  fo  totally 
fupprelled,  that  neither  the  guilty  perfon  fhouki 
avail  himfelf  of  them,  nor  any  one  member  of  fo 
great  and  numerous  a family  produce  them  in 
vindication  of  him  when  yet  living,  of  of  his 
memory  after  death ; and  this  in  no  period  of 
time,  not  even  when  the  Claudian  family  were 
fuperfeded  in  the  empire,  and  anecdotes  were 
induftrioufly  collected  to  blacken  the  character 
of  Tiberius. 

The  death  of  Drufus  followed  that  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  the  fame  groundiefs  fufpicions 
were  levelled  at  the  emperor ; but  thefe  are 
rejedled  by  Tacitus  with  contempt,  and  the 
words  he  ufes,  which  are  very  flrong,  are  a 

proper  anfwer  to  both  imputations *. Neque 

quifquarn  feriptor  tam  infenfus  exjlitit, , tit  Tiber  io 
objeftarct,  cum  omnia  conquirerent , intenderent - 
quo. 

It  would  have  been  mofl  happy  for  the  me- 
mory of  Tiberius  had  his  life  been  terminated 
at  this  fatal  period  ; henceforward  he  feems  to 
have  been  furrendered  to  defperation  and  dif* 
guft;  he  retired  to  the  Campania,  and  devolved 
the  government  upon  his  minifter  Scjanus;  there 
were  times,  in  which  fome  marks  of  his  former 
fpirit  appeared,  but  they  were  fhort  and  tranfient 
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emanations  ; the  bafeftof  mankind  had  pofleffion 
of  his  foul,  and  whether  he  was  drugged  by  Se- 
janus  and  his  agents,  or  that  his  brain  was  aftecft- 
«d  by  a revulfion  of  that  fcrophulous  humour, 
which  broke  out  with  fuch  violence  in  his  face 
and  body,  it  feems  highly  natural  to  conjecture, 
that  he  was  never  in  his  found  mind  during  his 
feceflion  in  the  idand  of  Caprea.  A number  of 
circumftances  might  be  adduced  in  fupport  of 
this  conjecture ; it  is  fufficient  to  inftance  his 
extraordinary  letter  to  the  fenate ; can  words  be 
found  more  expreflive  of  a diffracted  and  defpe- 
rate  (fate  of  mind  than  the  following? — £hcid 
fcribam  vobisy  Patres  Confcripti , ant  quomodo  fcri- 
bam, ant  quid  ommno  non  fcribam  hoc  tempore , Dii 
me  deecque  pejus  perdant , quam  perire  quotidie 
feniio , fi  feio. 

I beg  leave  now  to  repeat  what  I advanced 
in  the  outfet  of  this  paper,  and  which  alone  led 
me  to  the  fubject  of  it,  that  a detail  comprizing 
all  the  great  and  interefting  events  within  the 
life  of  Tiberius,  with  reafonings  and  remarks 
judiciously  interfperfed,  as  t'nefe  occurrences  arife 
in  the  courfe  of  the  narration,  would  compound 
fuch  a body  of  ufeful  precepts  and  inftrudlions, 
as  would  apply  to  every  fpecies  of  example, 
"fvhich  a prince  (hould  be  taught  cither  to  imi- 
Vol.  IT.  U tate 
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tate  or  avoid  ; and  thefc  lefTons  would  carry  the 
greater  force  and  recommendation  with  them, 
and  have  an  advantage  ever  all  fabulous  morals, 
by  being  incorporated  with  a real  hiflory  ot  the 
jnoft  intcrefting  fort. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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